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PATRIARCHS, PaGans, Manonzbaxs, Jews & CrurnrsTIAaNS, 


And their various rarTIEs agree and differ, are right or wrong, 
the cauſe and cure of Errors in Theory and Practice; the true Theory 
of the Earth; the real cauſe of the Deluge; nature's Barriers; the- 
management of Children and of Agriculture; the qualities of the 
Elements ; ſketches of the ſtructure and economy of Vegetables, 
the Human Body, &c. the genuine origin of Languages ; names, 
Negroes, Kings, Idolatiy, Pagan Mythology, Evil Ss. 
The Newtonian Philoſophy, Unitarianiſm, and the Syſtematie 
doctrine of the Trinity; the common notions of Aiitich#&; medi- 
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The Primitive Philoſophy including Original] Medicine, for the 
uſeful part of Mankind, whereby every one may be his on Phyli- 
cian, in preventing or removing Diſeaſes. | r SY 
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A new Edition with additions, and the remarks of the. moſt; 
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From the Advertiſer of June 5th 1792: 


To the very Learned Ra BUI, J. M. RAT. 


Sie, 


WHEN you have fully conſicered the parentheſis in p. 152 f 


your Comprehenſive View of phaoſophical, Ec De ' Syitems, from 
the Creation to the preſent time we with to have your opinion in 
ſome periodical Publication, being convinced that your learning and 
judgment are ſuperior to an aſſe ni ly ur convocation of Clergy, or a 
College of Profeſſors; you will have the gratitude and admiration 
of all good men in all ages, as being one of the greateſt and beſt of 
men that any age has produced; your book may fave reading a 
thouſand volunies, and ſeems to interfere with none, having pretty 
much an equal ſhare of genius, learning and judyment ; you know 
not its value, elſe it had been more than double the price, nay, it 
were too cheap of a Pound Sterling; never perhaps did one man, 
nor one volume, of any fize, contain ſo much learning and know- 
Jedge of all kinds.— What you ſay of your Patron, belongs to your- 
ſelf We wiſh you had given us Solomon's Aſtronomy with his 
Anatomy, or told ueif you have given it in general with the reſt, ® 


We are your readers, SHALUM LECHA, 
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ſplendor, bot in the virtues of a divine conduct, and that 


1 0 
Sir JAMES Fow Lis Baronet. ' < 


ESE. 
| rave been foie boots addreſſed to Deiries, both Pages 


and Chriſtian, I do not aſpire ſo high; but to uſe the phraſe of 
Pagan philoſophers, you are the man next to the gods, in this 


age, for an independent patriotic ſpirit, for the good of the 
Public, as the gods do good to mankind without any ſelfiſh in- 


tereſted views whatever, as the goodneſs of mortals cannot pro- 


fit them, ſo you have ſhewn you would facrifice your intereſt, 
and that of your friends, for the public good, (which others de- 
vour for their intereſt, and that of their friends,) both in Aſia 
and Europe. This is the teſtimony of ſuch, to ſay the leaft, 
as were not friends, and therefore you returned from governin 


and conducting affairs in the Eaſt Indies, without carrying o 


any of its riches or ſpoils, and retired in the ſame manner from 
public affairs in Europe, imitating the godlike virtues and con- 


duct of the ancient patriots (little known, and leſs imitated in 


this age,) who ſacrificed their fortunes and lives for the good of 
their country; knowing that real greatneſs and true glory con- 
fiſts not in riches, power, authority, or outward pomp and 
great- 
neſs of ſoul that exalts one above his fellow mortals, who, with- 
out theſe, are poot and contemptible amidſt the greateſt” riches 


and pomp. 


Often have I heard you repeat and admire the faying of Bias, 
one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, and prinze of his country, 
omnia mea mecum porto, being wholly occupied in promoting 
the public good, and acquiring the treaſures of the mind only; 
of which neither fate nor foes, nor death, could rob him. He 
reckoned nothing elſe his own. Theſe antient ſages and virtu- 
oſos, deſpiſing riches; not chuſing to have them, though having 
the power to obtain them, beiag much more troubleſome than 
oſeful, like luxury, equipage and retinue, as | 

He that has juſt enough may ſoundly fleep, ; 
The ſurplus only troubles one to keep. | 


| Prefering honeſt and virtuous mediocrity, or even poverty, 
rendered it more eſteemed and admired than all the luxury of 


riches, gormandizing, pompous dreſs, retinue and equipage, ſo 
ridiculous and troubleſome; whereas the primitive plaineſs of 
dreſs and living which you have praCtiſed has a noble ſimplicity. 
The title juſt was then the higheſt honour; Ariſtides, Phocion, 


— 


Sec. the juſt, were honoured; whilſt a rich Croiſus, Sc. wers 
deſpiſed, | 


1 


In your diſcourſe on Philip. iv 8. before the philoſophical, 
political ſociety, which is worthy to be engraven in letters of 
gold, you ſhew rhe knowledge and ſpirit of antient times, hav- 
ing faculties and a genius immenſe as the ocean, and learning 
cqual to it, and juſtly accounted 1coo years old in learning; 
for theſe divine endowments and virtues, you would have been 


. venerated as a divinity in antient times; but there is no god a- 


cored now but Mammon, with his train. The Indians obſerved, 
it is not Jehovah but gold that is the Chriſtians god. 


But not ſuſſiced with any mental attainment, you add to the 
languages and knowledge of antient and modern times ſtil 


more and more, and have transfuſed the ſame ſeientific ſpirit, 
noble fimplicity of antient manners and primitive virtues into 
your family. to be its diſtinguiſhing ornament. 


In your moſt admirable diſcourſe zou obſerve, that all who 


have any ſpark of true dignity of ſpirit, above the low, mean, 
baſe, conte mptible, ſelfiſh ſpirit of the age, which pikes itſelf in 
the pitiful vanity, and empty ſhew of external pomp and ſplendor, 
ſhould exert themſelves, though, like you, they ſhould incur the 
eumity of every villain wao is the enemy of the public good, or 
rf mankind, like the devil, as ſmall means have often compaſ- 
ſed great ends under Providence, (as the Apoſtles, though fiſher- 


men, and the Reformers,) as Luther, a monk, with Calvin, Zu- 


inglius, Knox, and a few more, did the renovation of the 
church; but the very name of a patriot is not to be found in 
ſome of the languages of modern times and nations. The Dutch, 
with peculiar propriety, has vaderlandt, or fatherland, correſ- 
ponding to patria, from pater a father, ones paternal country, 
which you conclude with wiſhing proſperity to, having previoul- 
ly obſerved, that ones country is an indefinite term, applying to 
a county, a nation, an iſland, or a continent, for two of the 
ſame county are reckoned countrymen when out of it, and two 
Europeans meeting in Aſia, &c. are the ſame ; but the world at 
large ſeems to hold you a counttyman, having. correſpou- 
dence with learned men every where, from your romaneſque 
retraite, where you ſeem to bid defiance to fortune, having no 
necd of any fortune, being above the reach of her ſmiles or 
frowns, living in a calm philoſophical region, which the buſtles 
and tumults of the world have not power to diſquiet, ſtudying 
the works of nature, and the Hebrew which deſcribes them, 
of which you have naturalized ſuch a fine aſſortment, from all 
Parts of the world, in your charming elyſium, and admiring the 
wiſom oſ the Author, in the beauty and variety of his works. 
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I am, with ell due regard, 


” 58 TRR AUTHOR. 
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I HAVE always thought that ſpeculative Philoſophers are the 


moſt proper perſons to treat ſyſtems or topics, philoſophical, po- 
litical, or. theological, becauſe, being neutral with regard to inte- 


reſt, they are ſuppoſed to be impartial inquirers, whereas Politici- 


ans and Clergy, particularly eſtabliſned Clergy, are liable to be ſuſ- 
pected of acting from intereſt more than principle, though they 
ſhould be candid, and therefore, of contending for victory rather 
than for truth, which an eminent phytician obſerves to be the caſe 
alſo with regard to profeſſional men of his art, or any art or office, 
buſineſs, or profeſſiva, of which one makes a gain; and hence ſo 
much knavery in ſo many offices or profeſſions, which brings ſo much 
diſgrace and odium upon them; being wholly neutral with regard 
to intereſt, or any cauſe of attachment to any one ſyſtem, place, or 
party, literary, politicel, or religious, more than any other, I hope 
to eſcape the imputation of partiality, or at leaſt to give no reaſon 
for it, but to exerciſe jukice and moderation, or a moderate juſtice. 

When the philoſopher heard ſome narrow minded bigots, and 
home-bred little ſpirits, commend their 6wn conntry, and condemn 
all others, he ſaid he conſidered himſelf as 2 citizen of no particular 
country, but of the world at large. So, like that philoſopher, 1 
conſider myſelf as a citizen of the world, aud of the whole church of 


God in it. No party, philoſophical, political, or religious, is with - 


out both properties and faults, though the faults of ſome be greater 
and more numerous than thoſe of others, 1 approve of what is good, 


and diſapprove of what is bad in all; and hope to ſhew, that I ſee the 


faults and properties of all equally, and am entirely freed from the 
prejudices of education; which are like chains and fetters, that hold 
too many all their lifetime ſubje& to wretched bondage. The faults 
of others are certainly their calamities and misfortunes, and there- 
fore ſhould excite pity rather than feverity, if they were not too 
often voluntary. | | | 

Polemical writers ſeldom ſhew wherein others are right, and where- 
in they agree with them, but take notice only of their faults, as if 
they had no properties, which I reckon a great injuſtice done them; 
and therefore, to avoid this defect, I take a more liberal view, and a 
mare extenſive plan; which leads me to conſider, not only the dif- 
ferences among Chriſtians, political, philofophical, and theological, 
but alſo among Pagans, &c. ; for the Pagan philoſophers were divid- 
ed into diffcrent parties, and held diffcrent opinions, as well as Jews 
and Chriſtians; and they all differed more about words than things, 


miſunderſtanding one another's meaning by aſfixing different "ideas 


* 


to the ſame words; fo that the wars and diſputations of moſt 


them ate only logomachies, and they may be reduced to bigots a > 


ſerpties. Bigotry is a compolition of pride and ignorance. 


(#1 
A bigot is a heretic in the higheſt ſenſe; he is one that holds 
whatever opinion be has learned, or formed, without conſidering 


aud examining whether it is right or wrong, or weighing and com- 


paring both ſides of the queſtion : he will keep his principle, be it 
true or falſe; and it 1s the ſame to him which of them it is, as he 
holds it not on a rational and juſt foundation, being perſuaded- he 


cannot err, or unwilling to change and give up with his opinion or 
way, he is not open to conviction, but obſtinate in his error, and 


reſolved to perſevere in it, and is the moſt deſpicable diſagreeable 
being in nature. | | | | | 
Auguſtine diſtinguiſhes between error and hereſy thus: I may err. 


but I will not be a heretic; to err is human, but to perſevere in it is 


_ diabolical ; to ſuch is addrefſed the golden maxim, Act now as you 

would do when dying, of, as you will wiſh to have done when you 
come to die. Prov. iii 6. 8 | 

A ſceptic is one that is in ſuſpence, and indifferent between truth 
and error; and either doubts, whether there be ſuch a thing as truth: 
. or whether we can certainly attain to the knowledge of it; he there: 
fore doubts of every thing, and holds this as his only certain princi- 
15 that nothing 1s certain; but then he contradicts himſelf, in 
holding this one thing for certain, that nothing is certain, and ma- 
king it a certain prineiple. Pyrrho, the father of them, did not 
believe his ſenſes ; but his friends were ſo attentive, as to prevent 
him from going over a precipice, or into fire or water ; and he has 
had ſome genuine diſciples of late, who difbelieve that there is a 
material world, but only an idea of it in the mind, without an 
archetype, which is an impoſſibility ; and that there is neither mat- 
ter nor ſpirit, and nothing but impreſſions and ideas in nature; with- 
out an agent to impreſs or a ſubje to reſide in, a phyloſophic deliri- 
um. Bigotry and ſcepticiſm are equal extremes; and it is a miſtake 
to ſays, och is the ſafe ſide to err on, for all extremes are equally 
dangerous; but man is made | 

With too much knowledge for the ſceptic's fide, 
With too much weakneſs for the bigot's pride. 


If a perſon wiſh to ſee the arguments light on any fide of a queſ- 
tion, they will appear ſo to him. —The prejudice of education leads 
the bulk of mankind, and not reaſon : prejudice is an opinion form- 
ed either for or againſt a thing, before it be rightly examined and 
underſtood; and it is an immenſe labour, even with the help of a 
learned education; to remove ſuch prejudices, either in the natural, 
the civil, or religious life. Mankind are generally prejudiſed in fa- 
your of their native country and cuſtoms, as well as their religion; 
and we commonly ſay, it is natural for them to be ſo. Cuſtom be- 
comes as it were a ſecond nature, and is apt to be miſtaken for na- 


ture herſelf, it reconciles to every thing, if pain be abſent, how- 


ever ſtrange or abſurd, 
Whatever principles or not ions are firſt inſtilled into the mind, are 
feldom eradicated afterwards ; and ſcarce any other country, cuſtoms, 
| | or 
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as novels, plays, &c. 
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or religon, ever become quite agreeable, or familiar, to ſuch as have 
forſaken their native ones, even though convinced of their ſuperi- 
ority, or of the abſurdity of their native ones, and quit them on 
that account; yet they ſeldom heartily adopt another, but remain 
ſcepties, except where enthuſiaſm takes place; and then they will 
turn from the beſt to the worſt, or, on the contrary ; or make a di- 
vifion without any material difference, and yet imagine it as great 
as that between light and darkneſs; ſo that a true and rational re- 
formation is either a miracle or ſimilar tagit, as was the caſe in the 
propagation of Chriſtianity and the reformation. So great is the 
zower of cuſtom and education, and ſo weak is reaſon, or the powers 
and faculties of the human mind in the preſent ftate, and yet (till, 


mankind are not ſo weak as wilful. So that a right education is of 
the utmoſt importance both in principles and morals. Unſkilful 
nurſes, in order to prevent children from going into dark places, 


where they may ſtumble and fall, often perſuade them that there are 
hobgoblins and ghoſts in the dark; and thus inſti] into their minds 
a fear of ſpirits when it is dark, ſo that they remain under that bon- 
dage through life ; whereas ſpirits, * 1 inviſible, are no more in 
the dark than in the light. No part of literature is perhaps worſe 
conducted than that of controverſy; the volumes on almoſt each 
one are either ſo many or ſo large, that, being diſguſted at the very 
appearance of them, few cultivate a right acquaintance with the 
principal controverſies either in philoſophy, politics, or r or 


the principal points in any one contreverſy, and the indolent ne- 


gledt them altogether; though the danger of hereſy and ſchiſm is 
neceſſary to be known, in order to avoid them. When writings 
were ſcarce in the world, or in any particular language, they were 
peruſed with unwearied diligence ; and the more large or diffuſe any 
were in ſpeaking or writing in theſe days of voluntary ſlavery, they 
were ſuppoſed to have the more merit; but the world is now got 
into the Grecian laconie and right taſte in that point, to value wri- 
ters and ſpeakers for being ſhort and ſubſtantial, to comprehend 3 


ſea of matter in a drop of language; and it is a fact, that a laconic, 


or conciſe writer or ſpeaker, will ſay more in a pamphlet, or in half 
an hour, than a tedious diffuſe one will do in a folio or in half a day: 
brevity ſometimes cauſes obſcurity, but prolixity always does fo ; 
there is no being diffuſe without confuſion. To be long and loud in 
writing and ſpeaking, are certain ſigns of the want of merit, in or- 
der to make up in bulk or ſound what is wanting in ſubſtance, IF 
every book were reduced to its quinteſſence, many folios would be 
reduced to pamphlets, and many an author's works would be loſt 
altogether. Folios, or many volumes, in either hiftory or ſcience, 
might well be ſummed up in pamphlets, and reduced to'a ſmall 
number, and then great expence of money, time, and labour would 
be ſaved. —All that auy can learn by reading ſome books, even on 

the chief ſubje&s of literature, is, that they loſt all the foreſaid 


_expences. How much more is it the caſe with regard to thoſe that 


can have no ſolid uſeful knowledge to enlighten or carich the mind, 


It 
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Tt is not my intention to treat all the controverſies, or all the 


points of aay one; as ſome controverſies are of no importance, and 


many things controverted in almoſt each one. Some are as much de- 
liriums as hereſies. It is only the principal controverſies, and the im- 
portant points in theſe I intend to treat. It is certain, that, as an 
argument, or an admonition, multiplies in words, it loſes in weight, 
I ſhall therefore make my arguments ſhort and few. When one 
ſufficicntly overthrows an abſurdity, more are needleſs. As I iatend 
my publications for gengral uſe, 1 ſtudy to be thort and plain; fer 
the benetit of thoſe that have little time and money, ang for the 
weak and ignorant. I intend this not only for an introduction to 
ſtudents. in order to perform what I promiſed ſome years ago, of 
reducing the ſubſtance of all the controverſies to a ſmall compaſs, 
for the benefit of ſtudents, but alſo for the illiterate. 

All abſurdities and corruptions are reduced to three kinds, viz, 
hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs. Hereſy is a word of Greek original, 
and ſignifies an election, or choice of an opinion or way; taken up, not 
from the evidence of truth, but for affected ſingularity, and finifter 
deſigns; a party-buſineſe, oppoſite to the common good, viz. unity 
aud concord, for worldly intereft, or a diviſion from conteation and 
diſcord. The fame Greek word in the New Teſtament is rendered 


both hereſy and ſea, Acts v. 17, xv. 5. xxiv. 5. 14. xxvi. 5. 
xxviii. 22. 1 Cor. xi. 19. Gal. v 20. So that hereſy is either 


ſpeculative in opinion, ſectarian in ſociety, or practical in converſa- 


tion, oppoſite to truth, unity, and morality, it is the adbering or 
cleaving faſt to any abſurdity or error in principle or practice. Or- 
thodoxy 1s a right opinion or principle ; and heterodoxy 1s another, 
or different opinion, oppoſite to the right one, that is an erroneous 
one, and coincides with hereſy, Canonical is what is infallible, gr 
an unerring rule, as the inſpired writings. In the ſecondary ſenſe, 
it alſo ſignifies what is eſtabliſhed by public authority as a law. And 
as the church of Rome claims infallibility, ſhe calls every thing ſhe 
does canonical, as the eſtabliſhing laws, days, and hours for worſhip, 
ſaints for adoration, to be invoked as mediators, Ec. 

As there is little elſe but errors and ignorance, calamities or 
crimes, to be found in the world, almoſt all being either wicked or 
wretched, as will appear afterwards, it is a painful taſk to a man of 
ſeeling to ſa:+cy it; but it is the duty of every one to contribute 
whatever is in his power to recover it from thence to a better ſtate, 
and prevent as many as pcſhble, by removing the groſs darkneſs 
and ignorance, the cauſe of theſe evils, from falling a prey to the 
general contagion, Many have ſacrificed al: they had in the world, 
and life itſelf, in ſo glorious a cauſe, even all the martyrs among 
Pagans, Jews, and Chriſtians, as Socrates, Calliſthenes, &c.. the 
Prophets and Apoſtles, and private profeſſors, 1 Pet. iii 14. Mal. ir 
1. 2. 3. and promoted their good cauſe more by their ſufferings and 
death than their life, theſe being the ſeed of an abundant increaſe, 
by ſtricking more attention, which occaſioned more enquiry; and 


| the 
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the more a good cauſe is enquired into, it will find the more ſup- 
port; but enquiry into a bad cauſe will overthrow it, like that ofa 
diſhoneſt politician, | 

An honeſt man's the noblet work of God. -Having attained 
ſome knowledge of the true nature of things from ſtudy and atten- 
tion, and the ſons of truth and wiſdom, my learned judicious cor- 


reſpondents, I know it is my duty to communicate it to the Public, 


from the calm philoſophical region where I live, above the 
buſtle of public affairs, .and the vain glory of the world, looking 
with pity and contempt on thoſe bewitched with it. Mankind have 
been called rational heings, and moral agents, but it is enquired 
where any ſuch are to be found among them. The greateſt ſage 
found hut one among a thouſand; when ſearching narrowly one by 


one, and ſo few cannot be decerned among the crowd, their cuſtoms 


and faſhions in dreſs, food, &c are fo contrary to nature, as to ge: 
clothes at a high rate from diſtant regions, unfit to keep them warm 
in a cold clime, whilſt their own country produces the proper dreſs 
at an eaſier rate; and, in like manner, to deſtroy their health and 


conſtitution by foreign food and drink, when their country produtes 


wholeſome nouriſhing food; to uſe artificial drinks at a great ex- 


| pence, a lingering poiſon, cauſing noxious diſeafes, inſtead of the 


wholeſome drink nature provides, which ſerves the ſtrongeſt and 
molt vigorous arimals, to fleep by day, and watch by night, with 
the expence of artificial light, and the ruin of the eyes and health, 
reverſing nature, to disfigure aud perplex themſelves by trouble- 
ſome. expenſive modes of dreſs. Are theſe the marks of rational be- 
ings? aud as for möral agents, the poet ſays, multis annis jam per- 
actis; nulla fides eſt in factis: mel in ore verba lactis; fel, in corde- 
fraus in factis, fraud, deceit, aud malice, having driven truth, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence, from the earth, the goddeſs of juſtice left 
the ſociety of men, having ſtayed longeſt with the ſwains, and a- 
ſcended to the ethereal regions. There is indeed one ſociety, called 
Quakers, that act like rational beings and moral agents, but they 
ars looked on as peculiar in not conforming to the world and its 
faſhions, according to the fools proverb, it is better to be out of the 
world than out of the faſhion. The citizens of Abdeira ſent for 
Hypocrates'to cure Democritus of madneſs, becauſe he did not go 
with them to madhouſes, to ſee madneſs ated, which they thought 
ſport, as theatres, circus”, dancing, gaming, races, and fighting of 
animals, &c. crueltics and follies which neither contribute to health 
and v.gor of body, knowledge and virtue of mind, nor any good 
purpoſe, being the waſte of time, and money, that ſhould ſupply the 
poor. and needy, weakening and bewildering the mind, making it 
giddy and unbt to hear ſolitude when obliged to do it, under in- 
diſpoſition, or old ape, depriving it of an uniform compoſure, 


which is the calm quiet region of. the wiſe and happy. I pity 


that unhappy elf that loves call company. but ſelf. But. when 
the phyſician came, he found they were all mad but the philo- 
fopher, Democritus laughit at all the conduc of human life, 
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as he faw it all foily ; and Heraclitus, the Epheſian philofophier, 
always wept at human life, as he ſaw it all wretchedneſs and miſer7. 
Some dare not want candles burning in their bed- room all the night, 
kit while they awake, the ſpectres of thoſe they bave injured op- 
preiled, or plundered. ſhowd alarm them, and being the deach 
of others, they kill themieives, and fuci firugple to prevent re- 
tl-&ions by diſſipation, company, and amuſement, till gdiftrefs 
or old age ſeize them, or ſome trouble that obliges them to 
reflect; then it was that Joſeph's brethren, after, twenty years, 
with bitter reflections, ſaid, Ve:ily we are guilty, &c. which 
remorſe makes every trouble tenfold more bitter and intoller- 
able; ſo it is a miſtake to think the wicked are altogether un- 
punitheJ in this life. Herod was afraid of ſeeing the Baputt 
when alive The very fight of the good man was a rebuke to 
him for his crimes, but he was a greater terror to him when dead; 
for his horror and remorſe raiſed him from the dead, Matth. xiv 1. 
and alarm<d him that he was coming to take vengeance on him, and 
he could not defend himſelf from a ghoſt. The guilty mind of the 
wicked torments them, as a certain diſeaſe makes the hand beat vi- 
ol-atiy on the breaſt. They carry their torment every where about 
wit, them, till at laſt they are caſt into the place of turment for 
er. No ontward enjoyments can give peace and quiet of mind, or 
happineſs, nor any out ward evils take it away. A good conſcience, 
with a contented mind, will make a man happy in all conditions, 
Whoever has the approbation of his own mind, and of his Maker, 
will not regard the world's praiſe or reproach, ſmiles or frowns. 


With this the pooreſt can few wants endnre, 
And without this the richeft muſt be poor. 


Our plan is to conſider what relates to the mind, body, and lot 
of man viz. Theology, and Philoſophy with phyfical original 


Medicine, and Politics. As for politics, all we can do 1s to give a 
Nee teh of the works of the day, as they have canvaſfed every thing 


, antient and modern. Man's original, deſtination, and end, impliy 


the conſide cation of all other things, as they are ſvbſervient to him. 
What is the chief end of man, and the means to attain it, wiſdom 
conſiſts in chuting the bet ends and the molt proper means to attain 
them. | 
N. B. Thoſe whoſe capacity is ſo weak as not to underſtand fully 
the philoſophical part at tirft, may begin at Mahomediſm, and go 
through, and then return to the beginning; or at the laſt article, 
and read backward article by article, reading every thing ſcveral 
times with attention and fludy, and little at once. Learning is the 
difference between a man and a beaſt, and religion is the difference 
between an angel and a devil. Learning exalts one man above 
another, as much as man differs from ſome of the animals, and is the 
only real ſuperiority that men of fortune can obtain above others, 
liberality excepted, | | 
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ſign of the author in their creation. 


PRIMITIVE PHILOSOPHY, Sr. 


| 1 AGREE with ſome learned great men, that there is only one 


ſcience, aud thst is Philoſophy, of which all others are only parts; 
and that philoſophy and theology, properly confidered and rightly 
underſtood, are one and the ſeme. In antient times, men poſſeſſing 
knowledge and virtue, were ca:lzd Tſvphim among the Orientals, 
which the Greeks readered Sophoi, by ſoftening the initial letter 
into f, after the Ionic manner, and forming a Greek termination 
from the original Hebrew, wherein it ſignifies to forſee, contemp- 
late, ſpeculate, consder. Confideration is the characteriſtic or mark 
of a rational being ; it 1s the great law of his intelligent nature for 
the conduct of life, The Arabians applied the word to purity, as 
ignorance, and impurity, and every diforder, are connected. Places 
that are dark are polluted, as the mind is with ignorance and vice, 
The modeſty of Pythagoras compounded the word, and from Is 
time ſuch have been called philoſophers, that is, lovers of wiſdom. 
2. From the deſire and thirſt planted in man for knowing the 
nature and cauſes of things, and from his faculty and power of 
thinking and reaſoning, we are led to conclude, that philoſophy 


was coeval with him, eſpecially as utility or neceſſity might engage 


his application to it. We find the moſt artificial, ſublime, and a- 
cute ſciences were early cultivated, as chymiſtry, inſtrumental mu- 
fic, &c. Gen. iv 21. 22. As true philoſophy is the beſt of all 
things; fo falſe philoſophy is the worſt, tor every thing has its 
counterfeit. Vice does honour to virtue by counterfeiting-the ap- 
pearance of it in hypderiſy I have under confideration the three 
volumes of the ſame great Author, in order to take a comprehenſive 
view of them, and of the views of others regarding them. As every 
artiſt underſtands, and can explain his awn works beſt, *ſo the works 
of the author of nature are beſt explained in the ſacred ſcriptures, to 
them that know the pure Hebrew fountain, wherein the ſceds of the 
true ſciences, or neceſſary and uſeful knowledge are contained. I 
have learned phyſical and philoſophical articles from thence, which 
I never learned from the diſcourſes or writings of any phyſicians or 
philoſophers. T'wo thirds of the Old Teſtament is employed on the 
works of nature. Dr. Wilſon, a celebrated phyſician, has ſnevn, 
that creation is the ground work of revelation, and that the Hebrew 
language is founded on natural ideas, as the moſt learned judicious 
and profound Square Spearman has alſo done in his enquiry after * 


_ philoſophy and theology, ſhewing when and whence mankind came 


at the knowledge thereof. 'Thele great men, the Pariſian phy ſical 
ſociety, and many others, have ſhewn, that none can rightly under - 
ſtand the works of nature without attending to the providential de- 


FREE 


2. Celfye, the celebrated Roman phytician, remarks, that Hy- 
pocratts was the firſt that ſeparated medicine from the ſtudy of wil- 
dom or philoſophy, and made a particular profeſſion of it, Like 
the primary philoſophers, I ſhall unite them, as they cannot rightly 
be ſeparated. The French think phyſician too general a term for 
the medical profe ſſior, and uſe it for what the Engliſh call a natural 
philoſopher, and the term phyſic for natural philoſophy, as it ſig- 
pifies nature, conformed to the Greek and Latin ; but as Socrates, 
the father of Grecian wiſdom, had the greateſt merit -in being the 


\ firſt who brought philoſophy down from the ſtars, to converſe with 


mankiad, and regulate human life, finding little certainty, and leſs 
uſe in aſtrology, which Cicero repreſents as a dream in his book, 
entitled the dream of Scipio, ſo I think the divine Hypocrates had 
the greateſt merit in attending chiefly to the moſt uſeful and neceſ 


ſary part of j-viloſophy, viz. the art of healing tbe diſeaſes of mau- 


kind ; moreover the microcoſm or little world, viz. the human frame, 
has more art and wiſdom diſplayed in its ſtructure than the macro- 
coſm, or great world as any one will diſcover by ſeeing it anatomized, 
beſides the knowledge of the vegetable ki. gdom, which is the next 
in art to the animal kingdom, being organized, mult be joined with 
it for its nouriſhment and healing; as for the mineral kingdom, the 
chief object of chymiſtry, a very curious enchanting, though very 
uncertain art, being minute philoſughy, by heat and mixture, ſhew- 


ing the ſecrets of nature, or the occult qualities and properties of 


matter, which they retain after the change it makes, or which are 


produced by that change, there being few examples of the true a- 


nalyſis, where the productions of it will compoſe the original ſub- 
ſtance, the perfect metals excepted, which can be fuſed er melted 
from the ore, and reduced to a ſimilar ſtate by calcination, and re- 
vived again by reduction, it is neither an antient, nor natural ſource 
of medicine, I mean natural to the human body, as man has no 
part of his nouriſhment from the mineral kingdom, ſalt excepted ; 
but though chymiſtry may change or deſtroy the properties of matter, 
and always make medicine ſuffer by its operations through the means 
of fire and water, yet very many of the uſeful arts are performed 
by means of it, as ſeaſoning and preſerving the articles of food, the 
proper knowledge and manz2gement of ſoils and manures, &c. in 
agriculture, tanning. &c. &c. the fuſion, and all the operations of 
minerals and metals by fire, and alſo the uſeleſs and hurtful, as dying 
or colouring, brewing, diitilling, &c. &c. not only foſſils and vege- 
tables, but animal ſubſtances, are chymically analyzed for curioſity 
or uſe. | ge 
4. All the primitive and antient philoſophers begin with the ori— 
gin of things, as Sanchoniathon, the Phenician, who flouriſhed dur- 
jag the time of the judges of Iſrael, and is the moſt antient human 
writer, having received the letters of the Hebrew alphabet from the 
Iſraci:tes, Phenicia lying on their borders, Manetho the Egyptian, 
Beroſus the Babylonian, Thales the Ionic Grecian, who was origi- 
nally a Phenician, Ariftotle, &c. followed the ſame courſe, They 
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© held water to be the firſt principle of ail things, Pindar, the prince 
| of the Greek lyrics, begins thus, ariſton men hydor;“ but though 

the Phenigian mut or mud of Sanchoniathon, and the Greek hyle of 
| the rel, correſponding to Moſes's account of the chaos or mudy 
fluid. being the firſt production of matter, is thought to have led 


them to this theory, yet they ſeem to have had ſomething more in 
view, viz. that all creatures, both the oviparous and viviparous ' 
claſſes, are originally formed in that element, an example of the firſt 
claſs, viz. the fiſhes and fowls, who generally bring forth their 
young in eggs, may be viewed by the microſcopic glaſs, in the egg 
of any fowl, the chicken being contained in a velicle, or little bag 
of water, between the yolk and the white, by which it is nouriſhed 
while in the ſhell; and that the young of land animals ſwim in a 
fluid contained in a veſicle while in the uterus of their dams, every 
one knows 


5. All philoſophers and hiſtorians, who were diſpoſed to ſearch 


for truth, and follow after facts, and not fancy, take their begin- 


ning from Moſes the molt antient writer, with whom the art of 


| wiiting begai, as the moſt learned Shauckford of late, and all the 


antients and moderns, who have treated that ſubje&, have ſhown, ex- 
cept ſnch as were diſpoſed for ſingularity to oppoſe facts and truth, 
with the doctrines of the ſacred ſcriptures, as we will prove after- 
wards, That Moſes gives an authentic account of things has been 


75 acknowledged by all men, in all ages, who were not diſpoſed to re- 


ject facts, and forge or follow fables. As to inſpiration, it will be 


confidered afterwards; but it is certain that ſome things which are 
not mentioned by Moſcs, being recorded by the Rabins, were con- 
veyed down from the beginning, in the following direct manner. 
Adam the firſt, lived long cotemporary with Methuſaleh and he 
with Shent, and he with Abraham, and that every thing from him was 


carefully preſerved by his poſterity from father to ſon; till recorded 


by the Rabins, &c. is well known to all who know that nation or 
their writings. - | : 

6. The creation proceeds gradually from rude beginnings through 
the inferior, to the moſt perfect order of creatures. Ovid, the beſt 
philoſopher of the Roman poets, who had read the Old Teſtament, . 
has given an account of the creation, andiſome matters ſucceeding, 
down to the building of Babel, in the firſt five books of his me- 
tamorphoſes ; and in the ſeventh, there is an account of the flood, 
the whole being diſguiſed with poetical licences and fictitious names 
to conceal whence he had it ; for the Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
were unwilling to own that they got all their knowledge of anti- 
quity, or the nature and origin of things, from the eaſt, &c. hence 
the proverb helenes aei kleptai, the Greeks were always thieves. 
They travelled to Egypt, Chaldea, Phenicia, &c. and brought 
all their knowledge home by ſtealth, yet ſome of them had 
the honeſty and gratitude to acknowledge that they got all from 
Barbarians, ſo they called theſe people, and eſpecially the Hebrew 
akon, The proper meaning of the term is one of a ſtrange language, 
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1 Cor. ziv 11, and a ſtranger was called hoſtis, z. e. enemy, and 
they ſpent a number of years learning their languages and {cienccs, 
Pythagoras is faid to have been eleven years in Egypt, and to have 
gone to the Eaſt Indies, to the Brachman philoſophers, who took 
their denonnnation from Abraham, whoſe tame was ſo great over 
all the Eaſt. They were Hermetic plnloſophers, retired from the 
world, living on the fruits, &c. which the earth produced ſpontane- 
ouſly, and clothed with the furs which the animals yielded, havin 
zo fears, no wants, no deſires, fatiched with theſe ſimple productions 
of nature, and not fearing death, but reckoning it a deliverance 
from the priſon of the body, the windows or lenſes of which bein 
fo obſcure, that they dishgure aud miſrepreſent objects; and Alex- 
ander the Great with all the riches, pomp, and ſplendor he cou d 
offer them, could not prevail on any of them to leave their retraite, 
and accompany him; ani when he admired the Greek philoſopher fo 
much as to tel] him, he would give him whatever he would afl:, was 

reatly mortified to ice, though having nothing, he was above him, 
who bad the world in his power, telling him he would aſk nothing of 
him, but that he would not kecp from him what he cpuld not give 
bim, viz. the beams of the ſun, by ſtanding before the door of his 
hut, which made him ſay, if he were not Alexander lie would be 
Diogenes, he would either have all or nothing, Pythagoras learn- 
ed in the Eaſt, his metemſychoſis, or tranſ igration of ſouls out 
of one body at death into another, being a figure founded in fact, 
like Ovid's metamorphoſis of men into beaſt*, when they became 
like the in diſpoſitions, as the drinking of Cirees cup, that is diſ- 
Gpa:ic:., changed men into ſwine; and Cyren's ſong inchanting 
them, till ſic came and devoured them, having the like meaning, 
But the Pythagorecans totally miſtook the metempſyct olis, as Juve- 
ral did the Egyptian kieroglyphics, ſymbols, and emblems ; and in 
his 15th ſatyre, he expoſes not the Egyptian idolatry, but his own 
ignorance and miſtakes. The Egyptians held not the onion a 
deity, but an emblem of the ſeven ſpheres, it having ſeven circles or 
coats; and the hawk was an emblem of the Etefian winds ; but the 
Greeks had not genius and penetration to comprehend the Eattern 
mode of inſtructiou by figures and ſigns, and much leſs the Romans, 
and the modern Europeans, a very ſew excepted, See the Abbe le 
Pluche's biltory of the heavens; and hence it is that the cherubim, 
that moſt compreheufive hieroglyphic, phyſical and theological, has 
been fo great a bugbear to the Weſterns, and the portrait of the 
celeſtial orbs at Solumon's tꝭmple not noticed: and what is ſtill more 
ſtrange, ſo great blunderers as Lord Biſhops, in voluminous wri— 
tings, publiſh their own ignorance of the Old Teſtament, in ſo bold 
a manner, as to contradict and give the he to the Meſſiah himſelf ; 
and the great Apoſtle, in affirming that the Old Teſtament was 
wholly a temporal ſcheme, and that there is no intimation of a fu— 
ture ſtate in it, when Chriſt and Paul have ſhewn and declared, that 
both the imortality of the ſoul, and the reſurrection of the body, 
are taught in it, and that the Patriarchs looked for it, . 
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An illiterate Indian hearing an European repeat ſome matters. 
afked him, Who told him theſe things? He replied, That book 
before me. The Indian took it up, opened it, gazed upon it, and 
then laid it atide, ſaying, It tells me none of theſe things. Neither 
could the Eaſtern hieroglyphics, and the Old Teſtament, tell their 
doctrines to thoſe who did not underſtand their letters or language. 
That the vigor and penetration of mind was equal to the vigor and 
ſoundneſs of body, which produced the long lives of the antient 
Eaſterns, and that the ſhort lives of after ages ſhews a proportional 
decay of the vigor of both body and mind, is entirely agreeable to 
the doctrine of phyſicians, body and mind being fo much of this 
ſhort life, in the infancy of purility, or of old age, and the mind 
not being ſtupiſied and made dull then, by luxurious diſhes and arti- 
ficial drinks and liquors, and by the diſeaſes and languor of body 


tlieſe occaſion ; but clear and quick, by means of the plain, ſimple, 


temperate manner of living, and the purity and ſoundneſs of body 


 eccalianed thereby. Moreover, the longevity of the antient Eaſt- 


erns, who counted their years by hundreds, as we do by ſcores, 
ſerved to make a long feries of obſervations on the courſes and 
cycles of the ccleſtial bodies, and to carry on a long train of experi- 
ments in every. branch of ſcience ; whereas, we can da little elſe 
than form plans, not having time to carry them any length. Aſtro- 
nomy attained t9 a far greater length in Babylon than any where 
elſe fince the deluge, (hence the trinity of the Gentiles,) and the 
Newtonians ignorance and miſunderſtanding of it, led them to uni- 
tarianiſm. The art of preſerving the human body from corruption, 
by embalming, in Egypt, is not underſtood, though the Egyptian 
mumies, as they are called, are till in being. The knowledge of 
herbs was in a great meaſure loſt, and of minerals too, and of ftatu- 
ary, architecture, &c. &c. Ail that read Faftern writings with un- 
deritanding, own they are far ſuperior to all others in ſublimity and 
energy. See Sir William Jones preface to his Perſian grammar, 
Schultens ou the Arabie, Biſhop Lowth on the Hebrew, &c. ſo 
that none can have any true radical Knowledge of things without it: 
but ignorance ridicules what it knows net, as the Turks did learn- 
ing; hence the ſaying of ſome fot, he that lives phyſically lives 
miſerably, and of a ſmatter in poetry equally ſo, that Hebrew 
roots grow beſt in barren ground. He might as well, or better, 
have ſaid, Greek, Latin, French, &e. roots do the ſame, However, 
Hudibras and Anacreon are ſaid to be read by no philoſophers, as 
being ceither fenle nor poetry. A great phyſician juſtly obſerves, 
that 1t may be as well ſaid, he that lives rativaally and ſoberly, lives 
miſerably. as he that lives phyſically. The Eaſtern manner of in- 
ſtruction is the molt ſtriking and charming, being pictureſque, fi- 
gurative, and communicated to the underſtanding through the ſenſes 
and imagination; but in order to underſtand the emblematical man- 
ner in which it is taught, one muſt know the languages in which it 
is expreſſed, as being the key to the other, by the pictureſque figu»: 
rative manner of expreſſion. a 

7. The 


Fn 


7. The Thehu and Behu of Motcs, rendered, without form, end 
void, appeared fo incomprehenſible to the gentile ſages, and filled 


they deified them. See Selden bn the Syrian gods, the moſt antient 
idols. | 

What is called the deep, or mixture of all the elements, was in- 
volved in darkneſs till a ſeparation of them was made by the divine 
energy, in a mighty wind, that acted on the waters by a brooding 
prolific influence, whereby they produced fiſhes and the water fowls, 
the tranſlators being unacquainted with the idiom, and following 
blundering tranſlators like themſelves. See Shuckford, and effay 


for a new tranſlation, have rendered it ſpirit. The word is the ſame IT 


in the other Eaſtern languages, viz. the Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, 
&c, and in Gen. viii 1. where a ſimilar action on the waters is a- 


ſcribed to it, and where it is rendered wind, it ſignifies both wind 


and ſpirit, as in the Greek and Latin, but the Perfian differing from 
the other Eaſtern dialects, renders it badi chudai, the wind of God; 
the majeſty of the Hebrew language marks the moſt excellent 
things in their kind by the name of God, thus the trees of God, z. e. 
the cedars of Lebanon are the loftieft trees, the hill of God the 
loftieſt hill, . 

8. The production of light was the firſt day's work, which, tho' 
the brighteſt and moſt pure object we behold, Plato, the divine 
philoſopher, calls the ſhaddow of God, and truth his body. This 
light it would ſeem, was blended with the chaos or general maſs and 
mixture of elements at firſt, but now ſeparated and collected into a 
luminous body. Whether is the fixt heat, latent fire and light, with 
which every body upon or below the ſurface of the earth is ſtored, 
a part of the original mixture, and conſequently of the light pro- 
duced the firſt day, or fiom the beams of the luminaries made after- 
wards the fourth day, penetrating all things ? There ſeems to have 
been a proviſion or ſtore of water and fire made for the delvge, and 
the conflagration, the memorial of the one, and the preſage of the 
other, are ſtrongly deſcribed by the heathens and the ſacred writers, 
2 Peter iii 6. 7. they are both ſtrongly painted in the 7th ſection 
of Ovid's metamorphoſes, thus expreſſed, eſſe, & c i. e. it is contained 
in the fates, that a time will come when the earth, the ſea, and the 
ſky, will be ſet on fire, which Pyrrha, i. e. fire, Deucalion's fiſter 
and wife denotes. Friction awakes heat or fire in every thing; thus the 
axle of the chariot wheel burns, and fire is ſtruck from the flint. It 
has perplexed philoſophers to underſtand how Iuminons bodies, as 
the ſun, &c. can perpetually iſſue forth ſuch a profuſion of light and 
not be wholly exhauſted by the continual waſte ; but fince all nature 
is full of fire or light, which needs only to be put in motion, from 
its ftate of inactivity, and the luminous body aQting, as the Pariſian 
ſociety thinks, on that which is 2 to it, and that on what 
3s adjacent to it, and ſo on to the utmoſt Extent of the ſphere of ac- 
tivity, like the c:reles formed around a ſtone caſt into water, and 

thoſe 
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their minds with ſuch wonder, aſtouiſhment, and amazement, that 
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thoſe around à bell, or whatever excites ſound in the air. This will 


accouut why they are not exhauſted, as Sir Iſaac Newton thought 
the ſun was nearly once, till he devoured a comet, which came his 
way, and fell into his focus; and afterwards he ſhone bright, which 
is like the other abſurd notions of that great man, Buffon, and their 
votaries, another theory of the matter will occur afterwards ; but 
upon this theory, which is ſufficient to overthrow that notion, a 
candle which is ſeen two miles around it at night, would ſeem not 
to furniſh light to fill all that ſpace of air, but only to excite the 
light in it to a ſtate of activity Light and heat, or fire, are only 
the ſame ſubſtance in different ſtates or conditions, 2. e. acting in a 
different manner. The ſame word in the Old and New Teſtament, 
and alſo in the Latin, fignifying both, and any chymical or philo- 
ſophical experiments that would infer the contrary, are fallacious, 

g9 When the body of light was formed, an expance, called firma - 
ment, was extended, or ſtretched out in the midſt of the waters, to 
be the ſpace of the aerial heaven, or the region of the air, wherein 
the clouds, with the other meteors, were to abide, and the fowls 
to fly ; by and through which, as a pump, the exhalations were to 


be raiſed up from the waters and the earth, by the powerful agency 
of the luminaries heat, to be condenſed into clouds by the cold 


above, and hence that expance, called a firmament, hy reaſon of the 


firmneſs and force of its elaſticity, or ſpring, ſeparates the waters 


above it in the clouds, from the waters below it on the earth, it is 
the aerial, or firſt heaven, and the region of the luminaries is the 
etherial, or fecond heaven, the empyrean, or third heaven, being 
re moved, out of view. | 

10. The third day the chaotic maſs, or abyſs. was divided into 
land and water, the mut hyle, or chaos, having the mud ſeparated 
from the mniſture, that was condenſed into earth, and this became 
Teas, lakes, &c, of all which more particularly afterwards, and all 
kinds of plants in the vegetable kingdom, diſtinguiſhed into graſs, 
herbs and trees, were formed and nouriſhed, Gen, ii 5. by the con- 


corrence of heat and moiſture. By heat and moiſture, the genera- 
tion of all things is carried on. The beautiful order of wiſdom and 


goodneſs diſplayed 1n the creation, appears in this, that 4 plentiful 
variety of proviſion was made for the living creatures before they 
were produced. 

11. Te fourth day, the ſan; moon, and ſtars, were farmed, The 
revojutions and echcedts of which will be afterwards conſidered. 

12 The files and the fowls being cviparous, which the flies alfa 
are, were formed the hfth day. The fiſhes and the water fowis 
were formed in the waters, Gen, it 19. therefore they have more af- 
#nity than any of them, to the land animals, by the figure called a 
trope, i. e. change of turn. The tiſhes may be ſaid to have wings, 
and fly in theſea, (ſome of them alſo having different wings, where- 
by they riſe above it, and fly in the air, as long as they are wet, 
and the fowls may be ſaid to have fins, and ſwint in the air. The 
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underſtanding, arifes from ignorance. 


G4 


laadd animals are more perfect in their kind, as, in the order of 
the creation, the moſt perfect were produced laſt. Some of the fiſhes 
are viviparous, or bring forth their young, not in eggs like others, 
but alive, and ſu: kle them, as ſea fwine, the fea cow, and the whale, 
though this he the largeſt living creature. (for the craken, ſaid to 
be @ mile or more in length, is not certainly known,) being ſome- 


times near one hundred feet long, and near bfty high; yet there 


are ſome trees ſlill larger in hot countries, Where they grow three 
hundred years, & c. flouriſh three hundred, &c. and exift one thou- 


ſand. They grow to ſuch a prodigious height, that an arrow can 
ſcarcely reach their top, and ſo thick, that when cut, and the trunk 


hallowed out within, and having a table cut out in the middle, 
with ſeats around it, perhaps twenty guelts can be entertained in 
it. 
were formed out of the earth the fixth day. The original food of 
all living creatures was vegetables, Gen. i 29. 30. and none prey- 
ed upon, or devoured another, by living on fleſh, or animal food. 


This is ſtrongly deſcribed by the Prophets, and the philoſophers, 


Iſaiah ix 6. 7. 8. referring to the original ſtate of things, figurative- 
 Iy repreſents a future period. See Ovid's metamorphoſis, lib. i 3. 
The bleſſing mentioned was endowing them with a pro 


xv 2. 
lific virtue of propagating their ſpecies, which is called procreation, 
or a ſecondary creation. In the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, a more 
particular account is given of ſome things that are more generally 
related in the firſt, as in the 5. 7. 29. 21, &c. verſes, v. 19. and 
Jehovah Alehim brought every beaſt of the field, and every fow] of 
the air, which he had formed out of the ground, to Adam, that be 
might call them names. The ſuperiority of Adam's knowledge, 
and the excelleney of his language, viz. the Hebrew above all o- 
thers, aſtoniſhed Plato, the divine philoſopher, fo much, that he 
laid, he muſt have had more than human wiſdom, that gave names 
to the creatures ſv deſcriptive of their natures. (The firſt ſpecimens 
af all things were the moſt perfect and excellent, the earth produced 
food ſufficient for nouriſhing all creatures without culture at firſt, 
Ovid, lib. i 3.) fo that Solomon, 1 Kings iv 29, &c. was inferior 


to Adam. The objection, that he did not know he wos naked, til. 


aſter he had eaten the forbidden fruit, and therefore was a child in 
Fheir bodies had a luſfre 
vhich departed when they had eaten the forbidden fruit. Divines, 
deſtitute of Rabinic learning, underſtand it thus, before they ſinned 
they had no ſenſe of ſhame, being elothed with innocence, they had 


no ſenſe of nakedneſs, innocence being both clothing and armour 


tor defence, as the Roman pot beautifully expreſſes it. Ode 22. 
lib. 1. Gen. iii 22. who was like the Alehim and Angels in purity, 
now knowing good and evil, that is, feeling or perceiving ſenſibly, 
(as knowing ſigniſies in ſeripture,) the difference between good and 
evil, {every thing is known by its contrary, light is not koown va 

F 


13. The creeping things and land animals, and laſt of all man, 


rr 
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by darknefs.) Adam ſignifies red earth, a memorial of his original, 
that was taken out of the ground; but he was endued with a ſoul 


or ſpirit, made aſter the image of God, naturally in its immateriali- 
ty and immortality, and morally in purity and integrity, or holineſs 


50 and righteouſneſs, and capable of knowing, worſhipping, and loving 
his maker, which none of the other creatures were, therefore he was 


made Lord of them all, and lodged in a ſeparate appartment, an 


incloſure delightful, (as the words rendered garden of Eden ſignify) 
the firſt night of his life, the evening before the day of reſt. Geg- 
ZZ graphers have been at a loſs to find where Eden was. Hidekel in 
3 Hebrew is Tigris in Perſian, i. e. rapid, quick, an arrow, and every 
one knows where the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris are. 


14. It is evident fix days were employed to do what could have 


Tr been done in à moment, in order that man might have a more diſ- 
= tin& knowledge thereof, as an example for him to follow, in work- 


ing fix days and reſting the ſeventh, for neither body nor mind could 
endure continually without relaxation, fo that inſtead of being a 


binderance it is a furtherance to all labours, corporeal or mental, for 
a change of ſtudy, as from nature to ſcripture, recreates the mind, 


to renew its labours with renewed reliſh and vigor. It was deſigned 


in that late of integrity to contemplate and admire the divine wiſ- 


5 dom, power, and goodneſs diſplayed in the works of creation, and 


adore the author, ar to act the religious philoſopher; all natious 
obſerving a ſeventh day, ſhews they had it conveyed to them all 


7 from the ſame original. 


15. Before we proceed to conſider the works of creation more 


73 phytically and minutely, we ſhall take ſome relaxation from phyſio- 


logical ſpeculations, by attending to ſome reflections of philoſophers 
on the {late of man. Man is deſtined by nature, to be lord of all 
the viſible creation, and yet him alone ſhe throws out naked and 


| helpleſs at his birth, to cry and weep. He ſeldom laughs before 
the 40th day of his life. What madneſs then is it for any, from 
ſuch an original, to be proud. Other creatures find they can walk, 


or run, or ſwim, or fly His firſt motion is to creep, and he can 
| do nothing without being taught but weep. He can neither walk, 
ſpeak nor feed. Others are covered with ſcales, ſhells, bair, fleeces, 


&c. he alone is covered and deeked with ornaments not his own, 


provided by others; ſo that ſome have thought it beiter not to be 
born, or to die as ſoon as poſſible, than to be ſo deſtitute and de- 


E pendent, as to live intirely by the induſtry of others. His life is 


hbaded with grief or fear, or luxury or wantonneſs, or ambition or 
covetouſneſs, or luſt or folly, or madneſs. Other animals live with 


# propriety, according to nature. None are fo unnatural as to prey 

on their own ſpecies; but contrary to nature, humanity, reaſon and 
& juſtice, and the will of jupiter, mott of the evils that men ſuffer, 
& ariſe from their fellow men, and all for imaginary good things; for 


all that is really neceſſary is the ſimpleſt plaineſt food and cloathing, 


which 1s beit for our nouriſhment and warmth, which makes 1t 
| without 
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( 20 } 
without excufe, as every one may procure theſe by his own in- 
duftry in ſome uſeful employment, as every uſeful employment 
is honourable; but idleneſs is a diſgrace, being of no uſe, and 
living on others, like beaſts of prey, contrary to the will and 
example of Jupiter, who is occupied with the cares of man: 


kind, and the management of the affairs of mortals; and not 


on his own account or benefit, but that of mortals, Other 


| beaſts of prey devour thoſe of a different ſpecies, that are 


weaker than they, and unable to defend themſelves, which they get 
into their power by ſwiftneſs, or ſtrength, or craft, &c. but theſe 


cannot be ſaid to take place among men, being creatures of the 


:ame ſpecies; and as beaſts of prey are always the feweſt in num- 
ber, either of the animal or human kind, it is the moſt aſtoniſhin 
phenomenon in nature, that the greater number ſuffer themſ-lves to 
be preyed upon, or oppreſſed. and plundered of their goods, or ta- 
Jents of filver, &c. by the ſmaller number, if they hire men to make 
roberies and flaughter with ſwords and ſpears, bows and arrows. 
Are theſe the only hirelings that have no conſcience - but the com- 
mand of their centurion, whether are they deſcended from, or re- 
lated to thole they plunder, as their children, or brothers, or do 
they belong to no body, or came up from Pluto, or Appclyon ? 
for they could not fall down from Jupiter; or are they bired from 
a ſtrange nation : and why do thoſe preyed upon not rather give 
their talents of gold or filver to hire ſuch to defend them and their 
oods, than to tyrants to hire theſe to plunder or mürder them. 


Vhat is moſt curious is, that women act this part over men, at leaſt | 
in body, but not in mind; for ſurely there was not a man in Aﬀſy- þ 


ria, &c, when Semiramis reigned, or they would not have ſuffered 
women to rule over them. The beavers form a ſociety, concert 


means, and unite their endeavours for their mutual defence, or ſafe- 
ty, from men and beaſts, and the ſheep united in a flock defy all 1 5 
attacks;“ but men ſuffer themſelves to be enſlaved and fold like 
ſily beaſts, by their fellow mortals, from one to another, to live a 


lingering 


* The ſheep, though the moſt ſtupid and defenceleſs, when reduced # 
under ſubjection to man, or tamed, yet they defend themſelves the beft of 


all animais, in their natural ſtate of liberty. They aſſemble in a troop, 


$i — 
3 


in which timidity makes the youngeſt and weakeſt, as lambs, take the 
middle, and the rams, being equal in number to the females fn the ſtate of 
nature, in the outfide, with one ſtroke, with a race as their manner is, 
knock down the ſtrongeſt animal, or break its legs, as the lion, bull,“ 


horſe, &c. but they and the apes are regular, and not like a mob, which 
ſeems to be unknown, or not atteuded to by theſe philoſophers, thongli 
the nſua! way men take to mend matters, and as ufually make them wort? 


by it, not forming a plan, by nniting and adhering to it, they bear priev- 19 
ances to the ntmoſt, till their paſſions iuflamed render them blind and 


furious, that they ravage all in their way, not ſeeing what they do. KA 
mob is a blind furious animal, and worſe than any tyrant and robber; 
and though t he cauſe may be right, juſt, and good, vet being always dont || 
in a wrong Way, is held bad, The poet conſiders the one part ot | 


men as rogues, and the other as fools. and the one prey on the other by 


art, dividing them. None but fools are willing flaves, as the Iſraelites | 
; | | 5 | were 


» pm QA 6 my gMWY ID 3£ 


1. fe, lingering cruel death ; for a life of flavery 18 nothiag elſe, and : 
ut 2 worſe than being devoured alive, as is the manner of tome ſavages. | 
id The gods made no difference among men but juſt and unjuſt: not 
1d PZ king and vaſſal, tyrant and ſlave, (but the, gods have ſuffered them 
n to be enflaved by one another, as they are willing flaves to their | 
ot FE own paſſions and vices, and to be compelled to worſhip their tyrants | 
er gods, bccauſe they neglected to worſhip their own gods, though | 
re the gods are better pleaſed without worſhip than with involuntary | 
et compelled ſacrifices.) No lion or eagle preſumes to be king of | 

| 


f 

ſe the reſt, and that he atone has all wiſdom, and that the reſt 
he 7 have none, and that it is inherent in his family with the right | 
n- 1 of governing, which tyrants not only pretend to, but Ciſpoſe ; 
g of their kingdoms as a land, with the flock of cattle upon it, | 
to as if one generation, if ſo ignorant and ſenſcleſs, as to ſubmit to i 
" ; be voluntary ſlaves, had a right to bind their poſterity, as if their 

e | 


© poſterity had not the ſame right to act for themſelves as they had 
s. - however, the ſource of all the grievances under monarchical tyran- 
n- * ny by one deſpot is known and more eafily remedied ; but among a 


e- number of hands, it is more hidden, and not fo eafily diſeovered or 
lo # known, which gives them more ſhameleſs arrozance, like the thirty 
1? BE of Athens. That city ſhewed a truly manly dignity of ſpirit, when 
m it would have no king but Jupiter. Some think conſulſhips, magi - 
ve ſtracy, dictatorſhips, &c. are honourable in themſelves, but they are 


ir juſt as the conduct of thoſe that employ them is, if performed for the 
m. public good they are honourable, if not, diſhonourable. The god- 
alt dels of wiſdom declares, there are none noble but thoſe that are juſt, 
y- 7 and uſeful to ſociety, and a burden to none; that live on little, ac- 
ed ® cording to nature, for ſhe needs little, and gain that little by their 
rt own induſtry, and that this is the higheſt degree of greatneſs; but 


e- 5 that he who lives according to opinion will never have enough. The”. 
all gods, on the contrary, ſtand in need of nothing. They have their 
ke happineſs in their own nature, independent on things without them, 
a and the leſs any can live upon, and the fewer things he needs, he 


ng $4 is the more independent, and the more like the gods. Temperance 
5 and exerciſe are the only means of health of body, and of that peace 


* and tranquility of mind which Jupiter accords only to juſt men. ; 
Dp. Thoſe who are able to do any offices or buſineſs, and live not by 
he their own induſtry, but that of others, are beaſts of prey, whether 
of | | the | 
3 5 were in wiſhing to return to Egypt, and when they wonld nat be denied 
o" a king; by the prophet, 1 Sam. viii. At. the very time that Athens, the | 
— moſt learned enlightened place, and the ichool of the world, rejected |; 
.v. kings, and woull have no king bur ſupiter, and ſuch ſervile ſools will | 
n4 always be the prey of rogues, which they deſerve, for their folly, the” j 
ak robbers or rogues are not the leſs criminal and inexcufable ; but the more | 
- . to, to take the advantage of ignorance or neceſſity, or make a prey of ö 
FF | 6. children and fools, It has cauſed wonder, that any woman could be ſo j 
oi confident and immodeſt, as to preſide in a company of men, and dictate i 
by Wl orders tor them to obey, though there have been ſuch in all ages, and f 
tes ſtill greater wonder, that any body of men ſhould ſubmit to one woman. ; 
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they be called thieves, robbers, kings, conſuls, &c. Nabocolaftar, 
Seſoſtris, Alexander, &c. were the greateſt robbers and beafty 
of prey, and made others beaſts of prey, as augurs, prieſts, magi- 
ſtrates and governors, aſſuming the management of public affairs of 
the city or ſtate, or religion, for the people, without their com- 
miſſion or conſent, in order to plunder them, by levying impolts, 
tributes, &c. without giving any account what occaſion there is for 
theſe, and how every mite thereof is employed; yet notwithſtand- 
mg theſe robberies, what 1s moſt curious is, they judge and puniſh 
other robbers, and breakers of houſes, though they are guilty of 
the ſame thing, when what they demand is refuſed them, with this 
aggravation and inſult, pretending they know better how to do the 
people's affairs than they do themſelves, and inſtead of having any 
regard to thoſe they prey upon, holding them in the deepeſt con- 
tempt, little better than brute animals, for ſuffering them to do 
ſuch things, and ſhew their contempt by the abuſe of their yſurped 
power, in acting contrary to their intereſt, or wiſh, inſtead of cou- 
ſulting them, or ſtriving to ſatisfy them, by a regard to their inte- 
reſt, violently enforcing laws of their own framing, (like any band 
of robbers laying a country under contribution,) not made by the 
conſent of the people, for whom they are deſigned ; being the only 
Juſt right of laws, but to bind them contrary to liberty and juſtice, 
to pay ſuch tributes as they chuſe to impoſe, to maintain the extra- 
vagant luxury of an idle crew, who, like all beaſts of prey, look 
with haughtineſs and diſdain on thoſe they plunder, who live by 
their own induſtry, and not by plunder like them. Theſe miſere · 
ants act contrary to the precept of the great god Jupiter, quid tibi 
fieri nonvis alteri ne feceris, to do to others as you would have them 
do to you. To do nothing to another that you would not have 
done to yourſelf, ſuppoling them in your place and you in theirs ; 
and do they {till 3 to go to the temple, and worſhip Jupiter. 

He cannot puniſh them too ſeverely in the dark tartarus, 
We proceed to conſider the works of creation more paiticularly, 
with their phyſical or medical cauſes, "A | | 
16. Of the elements particularly, This terraqueous globe, or ter- 
reſtrial ball, conſiſting of land and water, with the atmoſphere, or 
body of air, that ſurrounds it, contains four principal kinds of mat- 
ter, therefore called elements, which have occupied the attention of 
philoſophers in all ages, that is, of all men capable of contemplati- 
on, or of making obſervations and reflections. A certain eaman 
reckoned them all beaſts that were not philoſophers. Theſe are earth, 
water, air, and fire. Theſe are the moſt fimple obvious diviſions, 
or diſtinctions There are ſome others more minute, which are 
made by phyſiologiſts and chymical, or fire philoſophers. Thoſe 
divide them into meteorology or air, and its meteors,” hydrography 
or water, geology or earth, and what are called the three kingdoms 
of nature, the mineral, vegetable, and animal. Theſe have divided 
them into ſalts, ſaline or ſapid bodies, that is, whatever has any 
| | tale 


or 12 miles into the ſea, with their 
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ꝛaſte of whatever kind, ſweet, ſour, bitter, acrid, auſtere, untuousy 


&c. 2. Earths comprehending ſtones, which are only earths in a 


> concrete, condenſed, conſolidated, hardened ſtate. 3. Inftamables, 


or combuſtibles, whatever burns of itſelf till it be all conſumed, as 


© oils, &c. if once kindled by the leaſt touch, or ſpark of fire, all 
things will burn or melt, and be reduced to another ſtate, by the 
Sh force of fire in a furnace, with the aid of certain chymical ingredi- 
ents. 4. Metals 5 Water. 6. Airs of various kinds. 7. Fire, 
light, electric, fluid, ether, &c. 


17. He merits not the name of a philoſopher, who is a mere ſpe- 


7 culatiſt, as one cannot properly be ſaid to have more knowledge 
than he reduces to ſome practical uſe, either to render the heart and 
We diſpoſitions better, or to be profitable in life; therefore our obſer- 
>, vations are intended to be applied to uſeful ends and purpoſes, other- 
' wiſe they would be like the fpeculative faith of divines. The moral 
\ | philoſopher ought to become the better member of ſociety, his ſpe- 
culations ought to be reduced to practice, to regulate human life, 
40 and the natural philofopher ought the better to know the nature and 
properties of the different kinds of earths, ſoils, vegetables, and a- 
XZ nimals, in order to improve theſe for his advantage, and the public 
good. It is a miſtaken notion, however general, that philoſophy 
renders men unfit for the neceſſary affairs of life. The abuſe of either 
MX philoſophy or religion may make one an enthuſiaſt, as the abuſe of 
meat and drink makes one a gluton, and a drunkard, and does not 
7 nouriſh but deftroy the health and life, and the beſt things when 


© abuſed, become the worlt. 


18. We had viewed the chaes, or mixture of all the elements ſe- 


parated to four diſtinct ones, earth, water, air, and fire. Some 
ingenious philoſophers as Woodward, Catcot, & . think, that the 
ball of the earth conſiſts only of an outer ſhell of land, or ground, 
being full of water within, with a little body, or ball of earth, iu 
the center, or middle of that water, conſiſting of thefe particles, or 
crumbs of earth that may fall off from the arches of the inner ſur- 
face of the earth, and ſink every one to the bottom, or center, 
| where they all unite and become one ball, It is certain, that there 
are great channels for conveying water in ſubterranean rivers, as 
certain lakes and ſeas that have no outlet above ground, have great. 


rivers running into them. Some of the =o rivers that penetrate 10 
reſh channel of a prodigious 


depth and breadth, Jjke a little ocean, if Ropt in their courſe be- 


fore they fall into the fea, with a barrier great enough, ſuppoſe the 
largeſt mountain, one ſuch would ſoon produce as much water as 


would overflow the whole earth, fo that though more than two thirds 


of the earth's ſurface be covered with waters and ſeas, of which ſome 
are unfathomable, whoſe bottom is perhaps the center, yet there is 
| hkely far more water below than above the ſurface. There are alſo 


fome inland pits, ſuppoſed to have remained fince the flood, unfathom- 
able, and miners are often incumbered with oceans of water which 
| . | ; 18 
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ze thrown out by great engines, wrought by the prodigious forte dl, 


1 elaſtic vapor, or water rarified and raiſed up in ſteam, by the force 

, of a furnace, to be conveyed away above ground, and ſome pits tbe 
0 quantity having inexhauſtable ſnpplies, are abandoned. Water in 1] 
[ deed is reckoned the mother or mineralizer in ſome minerals, as in e 
1 the common pit coal, which, by chvmical analyſis, is found to con- I 
0 iſt of water, earth, and oil, which is the inflamable principle in i 
[ minerals and vegetables. The fat is the oi] of animals. That the . 
ſ above is the ſtate of the earth, ſeems to be confirmed by what hap 2 
: pens in earthquakes, wherein the earth's ſurface burſting, falls down, t- 
; and oceans occupy its place. They happen ofteneſt in countrie vi 


. oftener as is ſuppoſed, but when the ſulphureous, &. inflamable tr 
or combuſtible matters, Kindled by ſubterranean or electric fire, le 
get vent by the open mouth of the volcano, it does not burſt the ſe 
earth, unleſs earthquakes be owing to a greater quantity of electrie 
matter, in certain ſpots of the earth, at certain times than in the? 
atmoſphere above it, which breaks forth by-renduig the earth to 3 
reſtore the equilibrium or equal balance. Mountains are ſuppoſcd 
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to be formed fometimes by earthquakes both on land and in the bot. vp 

tom of the ſca, when the falling in of the ſurface forms a hollow or tic 

valley, but they do not ſeem to have been all formed. this way, nor ha 

X by the univerſal deluge, but to have been formed at the firſt forma- WWF ma 
tion of the earth, according to the variety of nature wherein its of 

beauty conſiſts, Some of them being higher than any clouds, RF * 

have no rains, and are naked and barren ; others not ſo high, have ea 

their tops in ſo cold a region of the air, that there is a perpetual Nat 

froſt and ſnow upon them, but the air is too light and thin for ani -] wh 


Y 


and fluids ſwells them, and burſts blood veſſels that diſcharge blood BF 

when the preſſure of the outward air is removed, as in the air pump, fore 

when the air 1s pumped out. = ſor! 
; 


mals to breath in ſo high, and the air within the body in the veſſels nc 


19. All the different kinds of earths are not known; minerals, or 
metals, ſeem only to be different kinds of Larths as well as ſtones, 
though heavier, and variouſly modified. Metals are diftinguiſh- WY cert 
ed from earths by chymiſts, but not ſtones, though they are alſo diſ .exe 
tinguiſhed by ſome phyſiologiſts. Earths are diſtinguiſhed accord- con 
ing to the various uſes made of them by different artiſts, as potter: ing 
earth, flinty or ſiliceous earth of glaziers, &c. and by huſbandmen WF ove: 


into clay, ſand, loam, &c., the nature and properties, or chymical MF was 
qualities of the different earths, or ſoils, with the manures and crops WF ceiv; 
proper for each, with-the knowledge of mechanics, neceſſary for ] 


culture, &c. and the right manner of conducting the whole, con - but 
ſtitutes the moſt antient and uſeful of all the arts or ſciences, viz. 1 
agriculture, which affords moſt health of hody and tranquility of heal 
mind, it includes the knowledge of chymiſtry and botany, &c. 1 
The earth being the common mother that nouriſhes all creatures, 
by the fruits ſhe produces when impregnated with the pale in 
| uence 
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g uences of the ſan, was worſhipped as a goddeſs by the Pagans, 

20. The earth not only nouriſhes, but heals and reſtores vigor to 
her offspring and inhabitants. In pointing out the medicinal qua- 
lities of the elements, I mean to give no conjectures, but facts found- 
ed on repeated experience. I intirely agree with the celebrated Dr 
Pitcairn, that there is no ſuch thing as the art of healing, but only 
the practice. An art proceeds on certain rules, but there is nothing 
ſuch in medicine. Remedies were found out by accident, or trial 
and experience. What from chymical analyſis is ſuppoſed to con- 
tain certain properties or qualities, and therefore to have certain 
virtues and effects, too often diſappoints the expectation; and hence 
ſuch and ſuch things were in great vogue, till, by a long courſe of 
trials, they were found to be deſtitute of the ſuppoled virtues, and 
left out of the lifts of the materia medica: yet the difference of age, 


ſex, conſtitution. &c. is ſo great, that ſuch as are uſually effectual 


may fail in a particular caſe, | ; 
Though the Dogmatiſts are certainly ſo far right, that the know- 
ledge of the ſtructure of the animal machine is neccflary, in order 


to know how to repair it, though this relates chiefly to ſurgical 


operations, yet the tLmpirics, who found upon experience and prac- 
tice alone, without theory, therefore called quacks, can ſay, per- 
kaps with equal juftice, that there-is no relation between the ant- 
mal economy and functions, while living and found, and the ftate 


of a diſeaſed, or dead body, which is deſtitute of theſe. 


The firft idea that I pot of the purifying reviving qualities of the 
earth was from an account of the practice of wraping ſpoiled fleſh in 
a towel, and burying it two feet deep in the earth for a few hours, 
whereby it recovers its former freſhneſs, the earth having abſorbed 
and removed the putreſience, and reſtored treſhneſfs. 

Man, and all animals, were formed out of the earth; and there- 


ſore it is the great parent both for nouriſhing and healing. It ab- 
ſorbs rhe putrefaction from the many diſeaſed carcaſes buried in it, 
and] itſelf ſtill remains ſweet and ſalutary, and visifys after it has 


aſſimulated them to itſelf; but from theſe eſſects there could De no 
certain concluſions without experience, we therefore proceed to give 
examples; and the firſt is of a perfect cure, in the laſt ſtege of a 
conſumption, when given up as defperate by the phyſicians, by cut- 
ing a piece out of the ſurface of the earth, and lying with the face 
over the hole ſome hours every day, whereby not only the diſeaſe 
was pig but a freſh bloom, with new ftiength and vigor re- 
ceived. b 

The Celtic tribes have been long in the practice, not only of this, 
but of ſitting with their naked buttocks on the red earth, when per- 


fectly dry, and neither too cold nor too hot, It is perhaps the beſt 
2 healer of all kinds of putrid ſores and ulcers, as in ſcurvies, ſcrofu— 
las and leprofies, it removes dropſies and rheumatiſmp, and reftores 


vigor in nervous affections, weakneſs and fainting, from wounds and 


bruiſes, and paralytic or diſeaſed limbs; it allays {welings, and re- 
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lie es from violent and ſevere pains ; but it 6ught to be applied ts 
the naged body, or the naked body or members to it, if the (kin is 


whole and 11 not, to be Kept ſcparate by a ane nen cloth. I have 


Known if appel to parts where the fin was broken, and extract- 
ing the humours and putreſcent matter; and what particles adher— 
ed. came off when dryed by the natural heat. The part muſt either 
be covered with earth, or a quanity Jo thick taken from the ſur- 
face as will not {00n turn dry or warm, for then it muſt be changed, 

ail oftey changing hinders the progress of its operation. "The pro- 
per carth is virgin pure earth, that is ſuch as hag never been plowed. 
or dug; or, at jeaſt, not for a long time, but lepecial'y what is not 
goss or fat, as all that feeds many cattle upon it mult be with their 
manure Poor barren earth on hill fides, or elevated, and riling 
ground, or even paſture, or corn ficlds, or garden ground, if pure 
aud clean, and where the air is dry and pure, red or own, with a 

ſtrong ſweet ſmeil. not clayiſh or black. Some hold that all diſ- 
eaſes, external and internal, may be cured by dipging in the earth 

a place to reſt in naked, being covered all around to the neck, or 
any height they pleate, or have occahon for, provided there be no 
pr-Tare of it on tne breaſt to prevent free breathing. That ſome 
very putrid, ulcerous, and ſwelled habits have been cured thus is 
fe ü: but it is ſo troubleſome, that except ia very bad caſes, it 
wil! be uſed fo by very few; but it is an eaſy matter to imerſe 
the limbs and arms, &c. The uſe of water the ſame way for cer- 
tain habits is more convenient and agreeable, and has the concur- 
rence of more teſtimonies, though it may not have ſo ſtrong and 
vigorous effects. 

21. Water is the element next to the earth in place and gra- 
vity. or weight. It is of one ſpecies, without colour or taſte, 
unites with ſalts and airs, and thus forms different kinds of mine- 
ral waters, which may be made alſo by art, and whoſe chief ef- 
fect depends on the elementary water they contain. [t poſſeſſes 
three ſtates, ſolidity, as when condenſed into ice; fluhlity, its 


uſual ftate, and that of elaitic vapour or {team by heat, rarifying 3 | 


it to make it riſe up in vapour. In this ſtate it works ſteam en- 
gines, and from this ſtate it can be condenſed by cold appli- 
ed to the top of the inſtrument in which it riſes, and made to 
fall down in drops, hence called diſtilling; but ſome other things, 
when evaporated, continue in that ftate permanent elaſtic fluids, 


ice being lighter than its bulk of water, and conlequent]y larger, I 


fo that it burſts a bottle, or any veſſel when freezing, is owing to 
latent fire or air pent up in it; and great trees, in ſtrong froſts, 
having their ſap frozen, are rent in the ſame manner, with a-noiſe 


like a cannon. Water is the bafis of all other liguids, and the 
univerſal diluent 3 and the good effects of others are only in pro- 
portion to the water they contain. When mankind uſed no drink | 


hat water, and natural or ſimple plain food, ſuch as their count y 
produced. prepared in a vatural fimple way, not hurt by the art of 
— a | COOReTfs 
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cookery, as high ſeaſonings and compoſitions z (for artifeial cookery 
always hurts victuals, as medicines ſuffer by the chymical] art,) aud 
taken in moderation, or temperately. ſo as to eat in order to hve, 
and not to live in order to eat and drink, z. e. to have more agi - 


lity for exerciſe at the end of eating than before it was begun, tak- 


ing only what was nerdful to ſupport the wants of nature, in reliev- 
ing from hunger and thirſt, and accompanied with ſufficient uſeful 
exerciſe, and free pure air. Diſeaſes were little known in thoſe gol- 
den ages They counted their years by hundreds as we do by ſcores. 
They did not embarraſs. themſelves with equipage, - and all the 
troubleſome train of imaginary 3 and even in the preſent 
age, I have known ſuch as lived in that manner, in their prime at 
three ſcore, exceed one hundred without decayed old age, or diſ- 
eaſe, and have a ſet of new teeth grown at ninety. 8 

Milk being the firſt nouriſhment of all animals after they come 
to the world, and like eggs and honey, being a middle kind be- 
tween animal and vegetable food, partaking of the nature of the 
food of the animal that produces it, being vegetable food anima- 
lized, being circulated, and ſtrained through the animal veſſe]s and 
olands. It is rather food than drink, and the moſt nouriſhing 


wholeſome medicinal of all food, quantity for quantity, in its vari- 


ous ſtates or productions. The excellency of it and its oil or butter, 
whey, &c, depends upon their being new, freſh, and ſweet, and of 
cheeſe on its age. All other liquors but water and it, are noxious 
to the conſtitution. The chief diſtinction of other drinks are into 
malt, or fermented and ſpiritous, or diſtilled liquors There are 
three degrees of fermentation, the vinovs or wine-like, and hot; 
the acetous or vinegar-like, and acid or ſour ; and the putrefactive. 
Vegetables undergo. them all of their own accord, with heat, air, 
and moiſture, but more flowly if not aided by matter taken from 
others when fermented, as yeſt or barm, leaven, &c. Auimals uſually 
go immediately to the laſt ſtage, or putrity, without firſt wonking 


like wort into bedr, gr like wine, &c. into vinegar ; but they will not 
= * 50 o : . oy . 8 * 
putrify without air, as in a veſſel whoſe air is exhauſted, or pumped 


out by aw air pump; nor without moiſture, as dried fiſh, &c. nor 
without ſome degree of heat, as fi-th keeps the ſix winter months of 
intenſe froſt, in the open air in ſome places. Though ſome phytici- 
ans of name think that fermented liquors are good for the ſtomach, 
yet they are greatly miſtaken, and are ſo far unworthy of the name 
of phyſicians, as they greatly miſtake the animal oeconomy, as we 
will have. occaſion to ſhew afierwards. They always do more »burt 
to the conſtitution than they do good in any diſeaſe, like chymi- 
cal medicines. Indeed any one poſſeſſing any degree of underſtand- 


ing muſt ſee, by the proceſſes they undergo, that ſuch artificial 


drinks mult corrupt the blood. and be a ſource of noxious diſ- 


_ eaſes, Firſt the vegetables are corrupted or rotten, the grain is not 


quickened except it die; from its putrefaction and corruption it be- 
gins to bud, It is in vain to ſay it is puriſied by boiling and fer- 
| mentation, 
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mentation. Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean. The 
fermentation generates gas or fixt air, which extinguiſhes a candle, 
or kills an animal, as a bird, &c. near its ſurface during the fer- 
mentation. From this quality of gas or fixed air, it is evident, that 
whatever good it may do in any particular diſeaſe, as an antiſeptic, 
to prevent mortification or corruption at the time, it produces other 
diſeaſes and putreſcences afterwards, as moſt mineral chymical me- 
dicines do, as the beſt phyſicians own f it be ſaid, that uot only 
the hot vinous, by its ſaccharine matter, but alſo the fccond, or ace- 
tous fermentation, with its acid, is wholeſome ; for ſugar and vi- 
negar are ſalutary, as antiſepties to check putrifaction; but, though 
artificial acids &c. may have ſuch an effect for a time, yet they 
mult generate another afterwards, as is evident from their go- 
ing on to the putrefactive proceſs of fermentation, which is the 
firit and only fermentation of animals, being more immediately 
prone to corruption than vegetables, Spiritous liquors diſtilled 
from fermented ones, or whatever auy of them are made of, with 
the ingredients that render them hot, or prevent their ſpoiling, in- 
flame, ferment, poiſon and putrify the animal fluids, and produce a 
train of dreadful diſeaſes, as we will ſee afterwards. One of which 
is the gout, like chains and fetters, and a hot iron piercing the 
very bones. The inſufed drinks, called tea, &c. have introduced a 
train of nervous diſcaſes, eſpecially among the female ſex, who ſet 
ſo much value upon it, &c. and have made them a feeble ſickly race 
to produce a ſimilar offspring. Many ſalutary herbs they might 
find in their own country to uſe the ſame way, as aromatics, carmi- 
natives, ſtomachics, tonics, diuretics, laxatives, antiſeptics, anti- 
hiſterics. purifiers of the blood, &c The water being bad through 
the empire of China, they found nothing ſo good to correct it as 
that herb; but, on the contrary, it ſpoils our water, which is good, 
that it cannot be drunk till corrected with ſugar, and milk, which 
Eills poiſons; beſides, bring of a foreign foil, unnatural to the in- 
habitants of this country, it is rendered poiſonous by the way it is 
prepared, and adulterated, except ſometimes that ſalutary ingredi- 
ents are put into it, as broom a diuretic, and floethorn Jeaves, good 
in a conſumption, diarhea, &c. Sloes themſelves, in the beginning 
of winter, after they have got froſt to mature them, being the chief 
cure for theſe. | 55 

N. 3 Barley diet is perhaps a better cure for foulneſs of tlie 
blood, as itches, ſcurvies, ſcrofulas, &c. than herbs, if perſiſted in, 
without having its effects prevented by other things; and, above 
all, it prevents or removes that Herculean huge diſeaſe, and fruit-- 


ful parent of a numerous offspring, corpulency, which, in order to 


prevent and remove, the ſex moſt prone to it, at an early period, 
having largeſt veſſels to contain moſt fluids, for nouriſhing the fœtus, 
both before and after the parturition, have been accuſtomed to ruin 
their ſtomachs and conſtitutions by vinegar, &. The philoſopher 
being o ered ſtrong drink, anſwrred, He had no need of it, e! an- 
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| * ſwering ſufficiently all the purpoſes of drink, the ſtrongeſt animale 


= ufing no other. | : 

Þ 22. The following ſalutary effects of water are entirely extracted 
from medical writers, who obſerved theſe effects of it on their pati- 
ents, as Galen, Celſus, Sydenham, Cheyne, Boerhaave, Pitcairn, 
Cullen, Keil, Hervey, Sir Jokn Floyer's caſtle of health, and above 
twenty more, whoſe/pkyfivlogical reaſons, and the particular circum- 
ſtances of the caſes, with their names, I may give in another work. 
What I have already ſaid or water is alſo taken from medical authors, 
8 and though I could ſay much of it from my own experience, dur- 
ing a long courſe of bad health, and my obſerving its effects on o- 
8 thers, yet being ſo happy to find others agree with me, I chooſe 
rather to give it on their authority than my own, having ſuch an 


lar I am wrong. Cold water is the belt tonic to brace the nerves, 
and invigorate the conſtitution, taken into the ſtomach. or applied 
> outwardly, and ſhould be drunk every morning, and with all food; 
it promotes digeſtion and the excretions and ſecretions, it ſtrength- 
ens the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, promotes perſpiration and 
* circulation, gives appetite, cleanſes the ſtomach, kills the corrupt 
Vl matter in fevers, the fluidity of the maſs of blood depends upon it, 
ea being in a great proportion in all the fluids of the body. It is the 
principal diluent, other fluids are diluent only in proportion to the 
water they contain. The end of giving drink of any kind to pati - 
ents is to throw water into the ſyltem, but as they would think we 
2X had little care about them, if we ordered them nothing but water, 


than common water, which, together with exerciſe, cures dropſies, 
and even when the patient cannot take exerciſe, if the quantity of 
Purine diſcharged is greater than that of water drunk, it does good 
ia chalybeate, ſulphureous, and other waters, it is the elementary 
water they contain that has the effect. All other liquors much uſed 
hurt or deftroy the appetite and digeſtion, and bring hypochondri- 
aſm, melancholy, palſies. giddinels, dropſies, head-achs, appoplexies, 
the gout, the ſtone, the piles, fluxes, hyſteric vapours, ſcrofula, 
ſcurvy, ulcers, conſumptions, convulſions, aſthmas, wind, blindneſs, 
as they hurt the eyes, madneſs. &c. &c. &c. but water cleanſes all 
the paſſages of the body, quickens the fight, and all the ſenſes, 
keeps the blood pure and cool, and thereby prevents, or removes 
= molt diſeaſes, if taken cold, or warm with toaſt, or boiled with barley, 
or chicken, by thoſe that cannot take it, or find no benefit by it 
cold. lt prevents the forming of gravel and the ſtone in the kidney 
and bladder, in which a few drops of honey, or ſweet ſpirits of nitre 
aſſiſts it. It increaſes milk in nurſes, if drunk at night, and frees 
the milk of a heating quality, A towel folded and dipt in cold 
water applied to bruiſes, repels or drives away the flux of blood 
: | | that 


= averſion to be ſingular, that I never differ from others, but from ne- 
2” ceſlity, for the ſake of truth or utility, ſuſpecting when ] am ſingu- 
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that flows to them by the ſtimulus; or dipt in hot water, it makes #1 


the black, or livid matter of bruiſes and ſwellings perſpire and diſ- 


ſolves them. All ſickneſs at the ſtomach is cured by a water vomit; 


take it at ſeveral draughts, luke warm, and wrap a rag round a 
mall ſtick, or the finger, or take the feather- end of a quill, put it a lit- 


tie down the throat, and thereby one vomits without being fick, as 


with other vomits, or danger of being poiſoned, if they de not | 


work. Camomile drunk hot, is alſo a vomit, and when cold, it is 


an excellent bitter for ſtrengthening the ſtomach. Water cold or 
warmed with toaft or boiled with chickens or barley, corrects ſharp- 
neſs of the humours, common or bloody fluxes, the vomiting and 
Jooſeneſs, together called cholera morbus, and aſthma, to which all 


other liquors are poiſon, and conſumptions, fluſhing heat and blotches 38 


in the face, colics, head-achs ; and if taken plentifully in fevers, it 
checks, or ſoon removes them, of which there are many examples and bo 
teſtimonies, and prevents delirium, it corrects ſcurvy, leproſy, the roſe, | 
Or eriſipelas, pleurifies, catarrhs, heart-burn, wind in the ſtomach, 7 
colds and coughs, if taken at night and in the morning. When 
phyſicians can do no more for patients, they uſually adviſe them to i 
drink water at Chalybeate, &c. wells; but it is the elementary water 
they contain that has the effect. It dilutes the blood and lymph, 
&c. It cures burnings beſt by keeping the part in it till the fire or 
heat be out, and hot ſwellings, cramps and pains in the joints, or 
weakneſs in them, if kept long in it, or let fall upon them from 
ſome height, and head-achs in the ſame way. Rheumatiſms and ſc- 
vere pain in the head and ſwellings, by applying clothes, dipt in it cold, 
and dipt ſtill when they turn hot, and it gives alſo ſleep in fevers; 
and if applied to the face in fainting, or ſwooning, it revives, for 
want of which ſome die in fleep, or alone; it prevents ſwelling after 
ſtimulus and inflamation. Wet rags about the neck, or at the noſe, | 
prevent, or ſtop bleeding at the noſe, by contracting the mouths 
of the veins ; it cures the ſalling ſickneſs, and melancholy and mad-| 
neſs, both natural and voluntary, 7. e. drinking, and the bite of a 
mad dog, by dipping and plunging, and by drinking often, and 
much, makes drunkards abhor and forſake it. It is the quickeſt, 
ſafeſt cure for the ſcrofula in all its ulcers. In one of the Scotch 
iſlands, they cure the jaundice by pouring water on the naked back, 
and pains in the joints the ſame way; hot ſwellings and blood ſhot 
enflained eyes are cured by keeping cold wet rags at them. To pre- 
vent which, waſh them twice a-day, which cures all itchings and ti- 
tilation any where. The hot water bath cures calloſity, or hardneſs 
in the feet, and a cough and hoarſneſs; cold water cures a heat 
in the feet and the ſcurvy, an aſthma and deep conſumption is cur- 
ed by drinking it, with water gruel for food ; deſperate coughs are 
cured by applying wet clothes to the temples, and behind the ears, 
and hoarſeneſs by a wet cloth from hot water, doubled often, and 
applied to the mouth and noſe, Difficulty of ſecretions by urine or 


ſtool, by having the parts over hot water, or in it; diſcaſes about * 
hea 


| | © an 3 
head and ears, and galling of the ſkin are cured by cold water; it is the 
great preventative and cure of diſeaſes ; it does not ferment nor 
turn ſour on the ſtamoch; it makes reaſon clear, paſſions cool, reſt 
refreſhing, Prov. ii 1. Some indeed, by extraordivary ſtreagth of 
nature, live long though intemperate, but they might live much 


longer if temperate. The forementioned vomit by water prevents 


appoplexy, or epilepſy from viſcidity of the ſtomach, after full cat- 
ing. When the ſeaſon is not for cold water, take it hot, with toaſt, 


&. and plentifully and frequently in fevers, colics, &c. elſe it will 


increaſe them if not taken in ſuch quantity as to cool the humours; 
drinking and vomiting by water never fail to cure ſimple fevers, to- 
gether with abſtinence, and allo dejection of mind, melancholy and 

rief, as from misfortunes, &c. though long and uneaſy, and from 
effects of frights, taken hot, it relieves from pains and gripes in the 
ſtomach. Applying wet linen rags towards the face, will prevent 
ſcars. It is the great febrifuge, and for fits in the ague, and if 
drunk at bed time in the night, and morning, it takes off the fit of 
rheumatiſm and gout in the ſtomach ; ſweating by cold water, when 


warm in bed, or with exerciſe is better than by hot ſudorifics, in 


ſcarlet fevers, ſmall pox and meaſles, and brings out the erruption 
in fevers. Firſt clear the ſtomach by vomiting if nauſeous, as dif- 
eaſes uſually originate from the ſtomach; hence the need of, temp- 
perance; more than the half of all the human miſeries are from arti- 
ficial ſtrong drinks, ſays doctor Cheyne on diſeaſes, They inflame 
the juices, ſcorch the ſolids, make the paſſions furious, &c. Cold 
water is a ſpecific for the plague ; ſome think, by uſing water, and 
not ſtrong drink, they could not be well, or cured when ill, as the 
lady thought her doctor could not cure her, becauſe he did not ride 
in a coach, None are in a healthy ftate that have not figured ex- 
crements, and once a- day at leaſt ; and water drinkers are moſt re. 
gular. For the choice of water, there is great need of care, River 
water on a clean channel is beſt, by its motion it is freſh ; or foun- 
tain water, viz. ſprings conſtantly riſing up and runing out, is the 
beſt in hot ſeaſons, but draw wells, eſpecially if covered from the 
ſun and open air, which evaporates the ſulphureous, nitrons, ſa- 
line, &c. groſs matters are bad, ſtagnating water putrifys in hot 
ſeaſons; no water ſhould be uſed but ſoft water that breaks ſnap, 
unleſs it be diſtilled, and then it is pure, as no earthy metalic ſub- 
ſtance, ſalt, &c. will riſe in „ Llation, If you cannot diſtil it, 
boi} it, and then theſe fall to the bottom. The lighteſt, pureſt, and 
cleareſt, without colour, taſte, or ſmell, and that warms one ſoon, 
is beſt ; it purifys the inwards, and carries off the groſy matters by 
urine, &c. if too chill there is danger. | 

23. The next element to water, in place and levity, is air, and 
the moſt eſſential to life and health. It has been ſuppoſed that air 
is a compoſition of fire and water, . e. of vapours and exhalations, 
elevated by the heat of the ſun, It is certainly impregnated with 


particles of matter from all the various ſoils and ſubſtances, as dead 
animals, 
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animals, &c. and therefore the different ſpecies, ingredients, qua- 
ſities, and effects of it on different bodies, are not known, which 
ba led philoſophers, that judge by appearances, to Tancy, attrac- 
tions and repulſions of eleAricity, magnetiſm, &c. &c. as ſome £% 
think the water bends the {tick at its entrance into it, as the rays '7 


of light are bent in entering. Attraction, or gravitation, and repulſi- 
on, that is, pulling without any hold, and puſhing without touch. 
ing, are imaginations of nonentities, there being no ſuch thing in 
nature, but only preſſure and impulſe, as the Parifian philoſophical 
ſociety obſerves, it is impoſſible to conceive attraction, except of a 
weight by a force applied, as that of a carriage by a horſe ; but 
when the philoſophers, on the continent, objected to the Newtoz 
nian miſtakes, his followers, in anſwer, claimed infallibility, as a 
certain communian did with the old man at Rome. But of this fur- 
ther afterwards. The Abbe Nollet, late profeſſor of natural philo- 
ſophy at Paris, whoſe ſyſtem is the preſent text book there, and ap- 
pealed to by phyſicians themſclves, ſhews the futility of ſuch a 
notion as attraction ; and alfo, that the air is an original fluid, hav- 
ing permanent properties peculiar to itſelf, which it could not other- 
wiſe have. It is anelaſtic fluid, its ſpring being equa! to its weight, 
when a bag or bladder is blown full, it can be compreſſed into els 
bulk with the hand or any weight, and when the preſſure is remov- 
ed, it ſprings or ſtretches to its former extent, as a twig bent by 
the hand when let go, ſprings or returns to its former ſtate. | 

2dly, It cannot be congealed or frozen like water, whereby the 
inhabitants of it, the fiſhes, periſh when pent up ia a piece of ice, 
or at the bottom of a deep frozen on the ſurface, though not by 
the cold, but the want of air, whereby a fiſh will periſh in a veſſel 
of water covered cloſe above, not having air in the water to make 
the bronchiz or gills play to circulate the blood, as theſe ferve 
them for lungs. | | 

2dly, The air is moſt denſe, or thickeſt, in the loweſt places, and 
turns more rare, or thin, every degree upward from the bottom of 
valleys, or loweſt depth in the earth, to four or five miles high ; 
but conveys ſound 70 miles above the earth's ſurface, for this is pro- 
ven by experiment, and ſo far, and perhaps farther, the electric north 
lights, called Aurora borealis, or ſtreamers, riſe above the earth, 
aud the ſun's rays reflected, the weight of the whole on any extent 
of ſurface, as a ſquare foot is calculated by the number of inches, 
of a column of mercury in the baror :ter, the mercury's ſtate in the 
earth's groſs atmoſphere, full of water, &c. is no evidence of the 
nature and extent of the pure ethereal air that fills all the regions of 
ſpace. Several ſtone weight reſts on every animal, which is coun- 
terbalanced by the air within them, ſupporting that weight, aud 
preventing it from cruſhing them; and when a little animal is co- 
vered with a glaſs, having its mouth turned down, and all the air 
pumped, out hence called an exhauſted recziver,the weight or preſſure 


of the air without beirg thus taken off the animal's body, the air 
| within 
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within it, by its foreſaid ſpring, ſwells its bulk in this cruel expe- 
riment, and the air without the brittle veſſel not being counterba- 
Janced with"the ſupport of air within, cruſhes it to pieces When 
air is much rarifyed or exhauſted, being deprived of its denſity, 
and the force of its ſpring, as it is by reſpiration when the 
ſame air is breathed again and again in a crowd, or in a confined 
place by the ſame perſon, or with combuition by fires or candles, 
as one candle ex auits a» much as an animal and will go out in a 
contined place, or under a veſſel, when all the pure air, or food 
of it is cxhauſtelz as exhaulited. air cannot make the Jungs 
play, having loſt its ſpring, a perſon, or any living creature, 
faints and dies. Air polluted and corrupted, by being much 
breathed, or by much hear, or flame as of fire, candles or even the 
ſun, is noxiou having loſt its parity or ſpring, &c. The freezing 
degree of water in Farenheit's thermometer, and that of the human 
blood, being about 66 degrees diſtant the middle between them is 
the proper degree of coolneſs in order to have denſity, force and 
ſpring enough; and houſes, or bed chambers, ſhould never be heat- 
ed above that, unleſs ſome ſpecia] reaſon require it, as a cold, &c. 
Six degrees below that becomes hurtful and fatal, as the body can- 
not preſerve itsyuſua} degree of heat foreſaid, and above the 
heat of the human blood, as in very hot citmes, muſt be e- 
qually or more ſo. Water boils in valleys at 180 above the freezing 
degree, and at leſs on mountains, the preſſure of the air being leſs. 

The body of the air that ſurrounds the earth is called its atmoſ- 
phere, and every animal has its atmoſphere, as a wet cloth has its at 
the fire, and in the ſun, the heat conſtantly drawing out its moiſ- 
ture. The earth's atmoſphere is full of particles x all the groſs 
matters on the earth, and therefore more or leſs pure according to 
the ſoil, &c. Dry mountains have pure air when fogs or clouds 
brought to them from other parts by the wind, do not polute it, 
Marſiy places, cultivated ground, if fat with manure, populous 
places, where there are many people or animals, have impure air, 
and eſpecially where there is much nuiſance, pollutions, dead carcaſes, 
&c. which ſhould all be buried ſpeedily. All that ſmells ill is noxi- 
ous, in pure air, produced by art, a taper has ſeveral times a great- 
ter blaze, and inexhauſted receivers, or in fonl ar, as in pits, which 
miners call the choak damp, where animals cannot breath, it goes 
out. When the ſubterranean places or pits have been covered, they 
let down a candle, and if it goes out, they dare not go down, but 
leave it uncovered to get the open ait, till a candle will burn in it, 
and then they venture down. Peſides groſs damp marſhy air, eſpe- 
Cially heated and foul, or polluted air, and rarifyed exhauſted air, 
by fires or crowds breathing it, which alſo putrifys or corrupts it; 
there is another dangerous kind of air, called inflamable air, and by 
miners the fire damp, containing ſulphurous, &c. particles which 
kindle by a candle, or of itſelf, by ſubterranean electric fire, and 


does great havock below ground, Volcanos, or ſubterranean fires in 
E | burning 
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burning mountains, ſeem to be thus kindled, which vomit out 
los of fires and melted matters, that cover ſeveral miles around, 


a ftroying h#virations and living creatures. As fire or heat rarifys 


and expands the fx: ſubterranean air with great force of its ſpring, 


ence an earthquake by an exploltion of the air, as in a cannon ot 


gun's firing, reuding and 1 earth, if an erruption by a 
voicanc or fire prevent it not. vIcanos are chiefly in places where 
earth quakes o teneſt happen, and often prevent them. As there is 
gas or fixt air, and latent heat or fire in all things, ſo, by the ex- 
eit ing of theſe, there ſeems to have been ſubterranean fires always. 
Wind is only air put in motion by the inequality of its denſity, 
or equilibrium, as heat rarifys and increaſes or enlarges the bulk of 
half o pot full of water, ſo as to make it flow over, and denſer, or 
cold water poured in, falls down through it, and condenſes it, ſo, 
when fire has rarifyed the air, the denſer neighbouring, cold air 
ruſhes into the place among the rarified air, and acts on the fire, 
and drives up the ſmoke or effluvia of fire, flame being only a purer 
effluvia. Winds are owing to this inequality of the air's denſity, 
ſo that their natural courſe ought to be from the eaſt, following the 
rarifyed tract of the ſun. Before the flood, when the axis of the 
earth was parallel to its orbit, and the ſun always on the equater, 
they muſt have been regularly from the eaſt, as they are now be- 
tween the tropics, in the right ſphere, where the day and night are 
always nearly equal, as there was an univerſal equinox or equality 
of day and night before the flood, and the ſun rarifying the aw 
from eaſt to weſt, and the cold denſe air purſuing him in his courſe; 
but the axis of the earth was bent, and inclined to its orbit 


twenty-three degrees and a half, the angle that the ecliptic, or 
courſe of the ſun, ſince that mutation, makes with the equator, the 


courſe of the ſun was five days and fix hours leſs for the year 
before the flood, when the ſun's courſe was on the equatory 


and hence the famous diviſion of every circle into 360 degrees. 


The notice of the perpetual ſpring and equinox at the firſt was con- 
veyed to the Pagan nations, from the patriarchal ſource of antiqui- 
ties. Ovid has it in his golden age, when the earth brought forth 
all of itſelf, when there were neither calamities nor crimes, which 
was the ftate of things at the firſt before the tranſgreſſion. Their 
fables have a compoſition of many hiſtorical facts in allegories and 
poctic ornaments. Saturn is compnicd of Adam, Noah and Abra- 


bam, though Noah ſeems to be Bachus alſo. The cauſe of the 


flood is evident, by changing the poſition of the earth, the waters 
were turned out of their places, and it was a year before they ſet- 
tled into beds again: and this real ſtate of the matter ends the other- 
wiſe endleſs conjectures and theories of the flood, whether waters 


were created on purpoſe, and annihilated again, or the ſhell of the 


earth was broken, and mixt with the waters in its bowels in a ſoft 
maſs, as in tne primitive chaos, as Woodward, &c. think. Though 
much of its ſurface might be ſo, yet it is evident it was not all fo, 
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fince the ark found a mountain to reſt on, and the dove ſent out of 
the ark found a fy tree with ſome leaves on it And tho ſome new 
mountains and valleys might be formed at the flood, yet we cannot 
think that mountains were firlt produced then; but as variety a- 
bounds every where, they took place at the firſt formation, for they 
have no more affect on the roundneſs of its figure than particles of 


duſt ori a leaden ball The wind of God removed the waters from 


the earth as at the creation, the longevity of the Antedeluvians was 
from the following ſources. The;earth, though changed by the 
curſe for tranſgreſſion, ſo as to yield only wild productions, as briarg 
and thorns, and to be barren of grain, and choice things without 
culture, being changed as it were from a garden to a wilderneſs, 
yet ſtill produced nourithment ſufficient, without animal food or 
fleſn which began to be uſed only after the flood, ſo that the earth 
ſuffered greatly by it, and conſequently the waters and atmoſpheric 
air, the more equal temperature of the air was a great means of hat 
longevity; for it is the inequality and tndden changes that moſt affect 
animal bodies, and vegetation alſo, therefore ine climates where the 


thermometer varies leaft all the year, as in the iſlands of the M<11- 


teranean, called Baleares, are belt for equality of health, or for 
weak habits, yetghe remains of the former hardy conftitutions con- 
tinued to Le lives of the ſucceeding generations for a while, 
though not to the former, yet far beyond the preſent period , but 
the uſing only vegetable food, and no artificial drinks, contributed 
more than any thing, as we will ſee afterwards. 25 
Sea commodities being found every Where, ſhews the ſea had co- 
vered the earth, but to contradict the ouly authentic account, in 
order to imagine others, many vain theories have been dreamed of. 
Buffon would have it, that the ſea had covered the earth for ag 


but the age of the world before the flood 1656, being ſufficient OS 
4 


producing abundance of ſea commodities, and the ſeas being turn 

out of their beds over all the earth, and no doubt diſſolved a great 
part of the ſurface and fof. earth, this was ſufficient to produc? all 
the phenomena; and as for the other dreams, that tne fea and land 
change place by turns gradually, ſo that what was once laud b:came 
afterwards fea ; but ihe age of man bearing ſo ſmall proportion to 
the age of the earth, the change is not obſerved, it ſhews mie 
than childifh ignorance, for every child in hiſtory and geography 
kn! ws, that the principal cities of primary times are inland ſtill, and 
hiſtory and tradition bear proportion to the age of the eartn But 
another courſe of the winds now is from ſouth to north, one half 
of the year and from north to ſouth the other, according as the fun 


is on the ſouth or north fide of the equinoxial line, or equator, when 


there is equality of day and night over all the earth. (A third is, 
that of ſ-a and land breezes in ſome places, the one by day, and 
the other by night, from ſea to land, and land to fea, by turns.) an 
the numberleſs cauſes of the rarefactiops of the air in divers plc 8, 
-gccalion winds from different quarters, and often violent. The dif- 
| terence 
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ference of calm and wind, being as thatof water ſtanding and run» 
ing; but there is always a flux or tide in the air, as iu the ſea, and 
couſtant motion by the action of the moon, and other Jumivarics 
upon ti em preſſing on the ſurface, or rarcfyirg and increaſing the 
bulk, aud high tides, being in the air as in th fea, give « ceafion to 
lunatics, &c. being moſt delirious at the change of the moon, 
there being a tide in the humours and fluids of animal bodies, the 
vapours of the brain, &c. 
24, All things that appear in the air, are called metecrs, aud are 
raiſed up from the earth by the ſun. There is a continual evaporae 
tion from all bodies, wherein there is moit! ure, even in the preateſt 
cold, as from ice itfelf It is pumped up into the air by the ſun, 
though it riſes not viſibly, or at leaſt ſeldom ſo. it is collected and 
condenſed by the cold in the upper regions into clouds, which are 
reſervoirs of ain If the drops be frozen by intenſe cold in falling, 
they become hail ſtones; or if the vapours be frozen before they 


are collected into great drops, as animal breath is in a great froſt, | | 


as it gocs out of the mouth, then it is ſnow ; or if partly meited by | 
the earth's reflection when falling, it is flect. Hoar froſts are dews* | 
frozen, which conſiſt part] of exſudaiions, or ; erſpirations, that the. || 
herbs, &c. ſweat out at night, ſter being heated through th. day, and 
partly of vaphurs ex fall towards the cvening ihaMhad not atcer.ded 
high enough to condenſe into clouds, but forſaken by che tun s heat, 
not far above the earth's ſurface, fall down ſoon again The rains» 
bow can be made by ſprinkling, or throwing up water in the form 
of dew, or ſmall rain out of the ſmall holes of the pipe or ſtroup of 
a veſſel for watering cloth in bleaching, in the ſun- ſhine, oppoſite a 
ſhade at the fide of a concave, or hollow porch The colours of 
clouds arite from the refleior of the ſun s beams from earth oj va- 
rious colours, or from other clouds ſo coloured. lighter clouds are 
high above groſſer ones, and the wind blowin, a different way at 
the earth's ſurface, by reaſon of impediments of high lands, &c. 
from what it does higher where it has a free courſe, theſe clouds are 
carried different ways, for the courſe of the winds, and the tides 
are ſtopt and changed from the original courſe by high lands. as if 
a river run againft the fide of a mountain, it muſt change its courſe 
to go along the fide of it till it get about the end of it. The Ignis 
Fatuus called Jack and the lantern, or Will and the wilp. is an 
oily ſulphurons, nitrous effluvia, kindled by the electric fire, and 
moves by the motion of the air. Shot ſtars are ſimilar matters, raiſ- 
ed higher in the air before they are kindled. & hat is imagined to 
be them, found on boggy or meadow grounds, is a plutinous vege- 
table that grows in a night. The noiſe called thunder is cauſed by 
the electric ethereal fire, being diſcharged out of one cloud into an 
other lefs full of it, to reſtore the equilibrum or equality, as that 
of the air in wiud, and the cloud being diſſolved by the exploſion, 
falls down in rain. The thickeſt, blackeſt cloud on the top of a 
mountain, when one is in the midſt of it, is like the miſts and ſmall 
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ralus near the earth, which riſe Anbiy ſometimes on waters and va- 
leys in the evehings and mornings of hot weather. No clouds are 
above three or four miles high, there being ſome mountains higher 
than they We obſerved that the air is purer the higher it is The 
cage that is moſtly on wing in the higher regions, dies not by de- 
cay, or age but the upper bill growing over-the under one, that it 
can take no food,. it dies of hunger; but man cannot breathe if the 
air be too light and rarified too much. Good air is the moſt neceſ- 
fary hing to animal life Food or medicine of whatever kind will 
neither preſerve nor recover health without it. It is of more bene- 
fit to the fick chan all other means whatever. It is impoſſible for 
any to have health ſhut up in bad air, or a confined ſituation, where 
the air has not a free courſe, A dry open ſituation is the healthy 
one. Houſes with windows only on one fide, ſo that they cannot 
be perflaied by the air going through them, cannot have pure air, 
We ſpoke before of air exhauſted by fire, or crowds breathing it, 


windows ſhould be kept up conftantly in dry temperate weather, elſe 


the air confined within will ſoon be exhauſted: both night and day, 


in every kind of weather, there ſhould be ſome communication with 


the air wi hout, by a little opening in them below, or rather above, 
to let in as muc as keep the air within freſh and cool and purify it, 
but not ſo muctfMs to make it dainp. groſs, or chill in wet or very 
cold weather; freſh ſupplies from the air without, maintains the 
Furity aud ſpring of the air, aud renders the air within and without 
not totally different, by which the danger 18 great in coming in, or 
going out to a region or climate totaliy different. The danger of 
ſleeping in confined air is very great, s the lungs have not freedom 
to play, hence ſuffocation, fainting. &c Giſeaſes from foul air. Eve 

one ſhould take more or leſs exerciſe in the open air, in all kinds of 
weather, once a=day at lealt, or twice, or oftener, Some ingenious 
philoſophers have propoſed to cure moſt diſeaſes by air alone, as 
others by water, aud what ig much in favour of both, is, that phy- 
ſiciang when they can do no more, uſually appoint patients to drink 
vaters, or bath in them, or to go to a different place at home or 
abroad for more ſalutary air, eſpecially from town to country, to 
get out of the ſmoaky, heated, exhauſted, poluted air, to what is 
cool and pure Tt is certain that good air will do more without all 
other means, than they will do without it, perhaps water not ex- 


cepted, aud moſt part of ſiek people are either much worſe and long- 


er ill then they would be. or periſh altogether in bad air; this is 
found to be the caſe in the ſmall pox, &c. None ſhould ſleep in beds 
with curtains or hangings, or in cloſet beds with the door ſhut. A 


ſick perſon ſhould always be in a large apartement, having com- 


munication with the external air through another room, if it can be, 
as it is beſt; none ſhould be beſide them that are not needful, for 
corrnpting the air with their breath; all their ſecretions ſhould be 
immediately removed, and their clothes changed often. Aromatic 


flowers or herbs, as the mints, ſhould be ſpread in the room, 2 
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ſhould be ſprinkled with vinegar, * other acids ; and in a word, if 
one that comes in. feels ſuch a ſmel] that 't would make one in 
health G6ck, how can the ſick recover, he muſt periſh. if the air be 
not kept ſweet, freſh, and pure If chere be any ſmell felt at all, he 
is in a bad ſituation. Too much ſweeting does hurt either in health 
or ſickneſs. It is much better to carry off the corrupt humours by 
draftic purges, for being retained y the clothes, it corrupts the air 
about one. It is abſcrbed into the pores of the body from the 
clothes. and cauſes eruptioas on the ſkiu It utually occafous get- 
ting more cold in cooling ſo that even in colds, it is nore dange- 
rous, and hurtful than good; to keep as warm as can be without 
ſweating, is the beſt way in colds. It is ooly ſafe when occaſion- 
ed by Kiakisg cold water, or waſhing. or b-thi: g the hands. feet, 
or limbs, in cold, or in warm water, as oiten as occaſion requires, 
ſo often as to keep clean at leaſt, is abſoſuteſy neceffary 5 for any 
duſt or polution of any kind applied to the pores without, or mingled 
with meat or drink, has a noxious eFet. Bed cluthes ſhould be 


turned down to the bed foot, from mora to night to give them and 


the bed the air. 

25 The lighteſt and higheſt of the el-ments is fire, heat and light, 
they being only different ſtates of the ſame fluid, znd therefore the 
Hebrew, Greek, aid Latin word ſignify hoth. L*pht is the pureſt, 
brighteſt, moſt glorious thing we behold, and the moſt uſeful] withe 
out which we could have little, or no uſe or enjoyment of any thing, 
Phe luminous bodies are the ſun and his ſyſtem of planets. pri- 
mary and ſecondary, and the ſixt ſtars, each of which ſome think 
gives light to a ſyſtem of planets that revolves round, it. though 
others think they are only to reflect light from the boundaries of 
our ſyſtem, and that as the Creator has done much more for it, it 
is not incongruous, but analogous to ſuppoſe fo. The ſame ſeem 
doubtful,” whether the firſt and ſecondary planets be inhabited, if 
fome parts of ours be intollerably hot, and others intollerably cold, 
the reſt muſt all be the one or the other. We ſhall leave every one 
to form his own opinion, without giving any arguments that can be 
faid on both fides, The comets are little known either as to their 
nature or courſes, being ſeemingly irregular, eroſſing the orbits of 
the planets in eliptic courſes, coming very near the ſun, and going 
very far beyond the orbits of all the planets. By what cauſes ſuch 
irregular motions are performed, is not pretended to be known, nor 
does the author of nature give any account of them in the deſcrip» 
tion of his works, which he has given in his word, they do not con- 


cern us to know, as for their coming ſo near the ſun, as to 


be devoured by him, by falling within his focus, and planets be- 
ing in danger of being brunt by them in returning, if they come 
near them, or of being drowned by the moiſture of their atmoſ- 
phere, after having been long and far diſtant from him ſo that they 
are worſe than ſcorpions, which only fting with thei: tails, they 
may burn with theirs, when fiery and flaming, and drown with it, 
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if yen watery, Let the ruler of che orbs ſee to that, and let us take 0 
in no concern about it, even though we ſhould be like the Iberian. who, i 
be BY when told the ſhip was in danger of being joſt, ſaid, he was not i 
he concerned in the ſhip, he was only a paſſenger ; but though they {1 
th BH qhonld neither burn nor drowns, they might puſh a planet out of its |} 
by palace if they come upon it. The courſes of the planets, and their |; 
air BY cauſes, has been often pretended to be found ont by human inveſti- is 
he gation, whereas none underſtands or can deſcribe the celeſtiai ma- [ 
et- chine, but he that made it, nor his own nature aud perfe&ions, Hut 
e- ME himſelf, The Gentile idolaters, being vain in their imaginations, 
ut FX bewildered themſelves more, and wandered farther from the truth in 
n- ſearching for this, and the natural philoſophers and aſtronomers, in 
et, ſearching for that, and never could fix on any thing upon which 
es, they could reſt, and both Gentile idolaters and philoſophers had ac- 
ny = ceſs to the book of God, wherein he makes known himſelf and hig 
ed works moſt clearly, but could learn nothing ſuch from it, their fools 
be iin hearts being darkened, and profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe be- 
nd ame fools. Their wild theories will be noticed afterwards, as that 
A | which reckoned the earth to ſtand till, and the ſun to go round it, 
it, Kc. I ſhall only take notice of the Newtonian mechanical ſyſtem 
he here, for the phyfical ſyſtem ſeemy to be agreed on, that the planets, ' 
t, . viz Mercury, and Venus, which is by turns morning and evening 
he ſtar, the Earth, Mars. Jupiter and Saturn, with their ſecendary 
g planets, called Satellities, or moons, go round the ſun, the firſt in a- 
i- bout three months, Venus in ſeven, Mars in two years, it has 
1k no moons, Jupiter in twelve, Saturn in thirty ; theſe two havin 
ph WE ſcveral moons, the Earth in one year, It is pretended that Newton 
of or Copernicus found out this ſyſtem, but Pythagoras brought it 
it from Egypt and the Eaſt. It is pretended that the antient Eaſt- 
m erns did not know the moon was a dark body, whereas one of her 
if names fignifies fo, and the earth's name in ſcripture is from a root 
d, that ſignifies to revolve. The Babylonians knowledge of the mor- 
ne ing powers in the celeſtial automaton, led them to Polytheiſm, and 
be the Newtonians ignorance of it, led them to Unitarianiſm and infis 
er d-lity, for that aroſe in England after the firſt edition of Newton's 
of principia. I never engage in controverſy, but "_ there is great 
ng neceſſity. I am ſo fond of concord, that I often ſuffeF wrong for the 
ch ſake of it ; none are ſo blind as thoſe that are wilfully ſo in philoſ- 
or phy, politics, or theology. The ſyſtems of greater men had a larger 
p- and longer blind abſolute ſubmiſſion before their abſurdities were 
n- detected, than that of Newton; for example, that of Ariſtotle, the 
to preceptor of Alexander the Great, who was called, all things great 
Ee and wiſe, the eagle eyed philoſopher, the ſun of ſciences, the miracle 
ne of nature and learning itſelf, reigned for many ages. The ſchool 
. logic was not entirely exploded till of late, all kinds of abſurdities 
ey and evils, ſpeculative and practical, civil and religious, have their 
ey time. Euclid's elements of mathematics and geometry, and News 
it, ton's mathematical, geometrical, mechanical philoſophy, have been 
en | n held 
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held infallible, canonized, receives.) ſubmiſſion in Britain, til 
of late, by all ſuch as are unable or unwilling to examine for them. 
ſelves. Among others, Emerſon, an Engliſh mathematielan, though 
one of Newton's votarics, has ſhewn the trifling futility of Enclid's 
manner and Dr. Wilſon, a phyſician, Jones of Oxford univerlity, WE 
Squire Spearman Squire Pike, Catcot, &c. &c. have ſhewn the 


futility of Newton's moving powers; and indeed, every one that 
can exerciſe reaſon, or has the leaſt degree of underſtanding and 
penetration, muſt ſee it, as it requires very little diſcernment. It is 
a complication of abſurdities, that bewilders the weak, as it did 
himſclf. The abſurd dreams of ſome learned great men in philoſo- 
phy, politics, and religion, are very ſtrange. The planet< are ſup- 
poted to move in a vacuum, or in an etherial fluid, that cannot velit, 
but it can impel, the attract ion of the ſun is like that of the hand to 
a ſtone, which it ſwings around it by a ftiing, but it it were to 
ſwing fix or ſeven around it in that manner, they would ſurcly in- 
volve one another. 

The laws of matter and motion are, that matter 1s inert, indiffey 


rent to reſt or motion, that it continues in the ſtate it is in if not 


put out of it, whether it be reſt or motion: that in motion it moves 
in a ſtraight line, if not diverted from it, as the planets are ſuppoſed 
to be by the ſun's attraction, which is ſuppoſed equal to their ten- 
dency to go off in a right line; hence it is ſuppoſed they are kept 
in equipoiſc by the counterbalance, and neither fall into the ſun, 
nor go off in a right line, the centripetal and centrifugal force, or 
the power of attractive gravitation and projection being equal; but 
the gravitating force toward the ſun or center, is only about fixteen 
feet in a ſecond of time, and the projectile, that is the motion of 
the earth in its orbit, many miles, which are calculations as con- 
trary to mathematical proportions as Mahomet's of the diſtance be- 
tween his angels eyes to that of his ſtature. It is taken for granted, 
that the celeſtial machine and the animal mechaniſm being ſet in 
motion, will exiſt of themſelves ; but it is ſhown by the beſt anato- 
miſts and phyſiologiſts, that they require the conſtant ſupport of the 
hand that framed them. and ſet them in motion to ſuſtain them. 


Sir Iſaac Newtpn has been admired for demonſtrating all mathema- 


tically, and byTublime geometry. having wrapt up all in a mathe- 
matical maze, that none might paſs the magic circle he drew around 
him, to diſcover his miſtakes, a certain one repreſents the author 
of nature as an old man with a compaſs meaſuring out the heavens. 
There is not one part of the animal body in a mathematical pro- 
portion or figuration by human art, nor perhaps of the heavens, The 
foundation of mathematics is, that a point has no parts, nor magni- 
tude. It is a nothing, and yet the foundation on which every thiag 


is built; for it is aſſerted by the beſt mathematicians, that a ruta- | 


tion of ſuch a point makes a line, and that the rotation of ſuch 
line makes a ſurface, and that a ſolid is a compoſition of ſuch ſur- 


faces. 
The 
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The planets move round the ſun not in circles but elipſes, 2. e. 
they twice approach nearer it than a circle, and twice recede farther 
from it in each revolution. The power of gravitation is {till the 
ſame, but what is once loſt in the projectile and centrifugal force is 
not regained, the former having once overbalanced the latter, muſt 
deftroy it wholly, and the planet fall into the ſun, The experiment 
of the ball on the table (looping toward the middle is a deception 
for the precipitating force accelerates the motion, and carries it up, 
but the planets do not roll on inclined planes in the heavens, nor is 
there any attracting body or power in the center of the table like 
that of the ſun. We wilk to diſpel the learned darkneſs, and ex- 
preſs ourſelves with freedom, as one ought in conſcience to do, as 
the Newtonians tell us they have rejected all human authority, and 
can think freely in matters of religion, they cannot object to us do- 
ing the fame in matters of philoſophy, &c. No phyſical effect is ex- 
plained if it is not deduced from an evident phyſical cauſe; for their 
iyſtem tends to bring in either atheiſm or materieliſm, or, make God 
the ſoul of the world. They ſuppoſe an emiſſion of immaterial forces 
or virtues in a vacuum among bedies diſtant from one another, act- 
ing or attracting, and impelling at a diſtance. In religion all mult 
be natural, and in nature ali ſupernatural. When nature is the ſub- 
ject there is no reaſoning à priori, it is giving laws to nature in- 
ſtead of collecting facts to deduce Jaws from, and then accounting 
for all things by a thing not accounted for, what is unknown by 
what is ſtill more ſo. It is a ready way of accounting for any thing, 
to ſay, it is /uz generis, like nothing elſe, or by attraction, or ſpaſm, 
&c. Prejudices will not bear reaſoning, it is only time and more 
knowledge, or experience. that can wear them off, as that of a va- 
cuum, attraction, &c. Being ignorant of phyſical cauſes, they deny 
ſuch exiſt, as a blind man does colours, and would account for all things 
mechanically without mechaniſm, though ethereal fluid, light, elec- 
tric fluid, &c. fill the heavens, which can impel and reſiſt. Not a 
plant or animal is formed or ſupported without air or heat, and they 
have abſolute dominion over all. An egg contains air in the end of 
it, and cannot batch without external air. 'The circulation is from 
internal heat, which keeps the blood fluid; and by the external air 
preſſiug into the lungs, they ſerve as a pump to draw the blood from 
the heart, and the air keeps this pump in motion. The air is to 
the body what the weight 1s to a clock, and the heart, with its 
valves, as a pendlum to regulate its motions. We might account 
for the motions of a living animal from the example of a dead one, 
as well as for thoſe of planets in a vacvity Mechaniſm in nature 


in ſome things leads us to that in others. The eye is a camera ob- 


{ſcura, the chriſtal humour is a double convexlens or glaſs, the pupil 
is like the hole in the window ſhutter, the iris a moveable curtain, 
_ enlarging or contracting, the retina is the ſheet on which images 
of objects are coloured in miniature. The ſame fluid that gives mo- 
tion to the lungs, and light to * eye, may produce the motions in 
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the heavens, there are no vacuums or voids, attra&ion or repuſſions 
in the animal machine, nor in the heavens, but all is done by ma- 
terial forces The blood finds refillance every where, yet it moves; 
no plants grew before light and air acted. Matter acts on matter 
not by eſſential but mechanical power, 7. e. motion. The Newto— 
nean incorporeal impulſes made the continental philoſophers charge 
them with the impiety of making God the foul of tl e world, like 
the henthens. If man's body were of iron he weuld feel the cauſe 


of magnetiim a he does the fon and wind, There are mechanical 


cauſes able to pervade the ſolideſt bodies, as electric matter, (and ag 
Iigit docs glais) It quickens circulation of fluids and vegctation or 

rewth, it is little leſs than all powerful, fire pervades and enlarges 
all bodies, the air preſſes on all, ſccond canfes act in all, as animal 
life is ſupported by breath. The flux and reflux of electrical ether 
feem to cauſe attract ion and repulſion. God is not inconſiſtent with 
bimſelf in ufing fecond cauſes at fometimes, and not at others. 
Vis inertiae i. re{if ance is either the ſame as gravity in their ſenſe, or 
a ſequel of it. (water reſiſts a moving body near 10co times more 
than air, but the reſiſtance is not fo great on a parallel as upward, } 
They make this indifference to motion, and the inclination to mo- 
tion in attraQtion. inherent properties in matter, the former is oppo- 
fite to materialiſm, but the latter ſuits ſpinoza. The very learned 
Dr Derham has granted all that Epicurus would have aſked, He 
fays, the Creator at firſt inſpirited matter with active qualities, that 
keep the globes entire, and make them revolve. Inert matter with 
active qualities, and inſpirited materials direct themſelves. It is a- 
mazing that ſo learned, great and good men, as he and other vota- 
ries of that great and good man Sir Iſaac, ſhould, by a blind at- 
tachment to a favourite notion, go into ſuch abſurdities; and ſtruck 
with appearances and affects, to take them for realities and cauſes, 
while they have beſtowed ſo much attention on other things, as Sir 
Iſaac has done in his optics, to think that a body could not move in 
a reſiſting medium, is very odd, whilſt a ſhip, preſſed by gravity, 
reſiſted both by air and water, by keeping its direction, as it could 
have done before the deluge, would revolve continually round the 
globe. Oppoſite concluſions from the ſame poſition are very ſtrange. 
A medium without reſiſtance, and a ſubtile reſiſting medium, or 
Auid, one that can impel, but not .refilt, machinery, to be per- 
formed without friction. Meliflus, holding a plenum, denyed mo- 
tion in the univerſe, but a bullet will move from end to end of a 
bottle full of water by inverting the bottle. It moves net in a void, 
but changes places with the fluid. They would prove by mathe- 
matical geometrical demonſtration, that facts are impoſſibilities, 
(when vacuum is exploded, we receive our philoſophical rights and 
liberties,) that bodies cannot keep their motion in any fluid, unleſs 
the motion of the fluid behind be twice what it is before, ergo, wa- 
ter runs twice as faft behind as before a cork going along the 
ream. Inſtead of confidering the world as it is conſtructed, they 


con-; 
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conſtruct one mathematically, and reduce the pretent one to its 
mode. Dr Keil may make a clock to conßit of two balls, or 


ſpheres, as well as the world; he proceeds from mathematics to 


phyſics, the contrary way he ſnonld, and haughtily thinks they are 
all ignorant of geometry that do not as he does, and ſuch philoſo- 

hizing fall into error, which ſhews that all geometricians are not 
philoſophers. It is a curious ufeful ſcience when it hath ſolids, 
quantity, motion, and number for ita objects, but fluids, except 
light, &c. phyſical cauſes, metaphyſics, æthics, &c. &c are foreign to 
it. Every mathematician, not fettered by ſyſtems and authorities, 
knows that mathematics can as ſoon create a ſyſtem of politics as of 

hyſics. Geometry, ſays Maclaurin, can be of littlè uf in naturdl 
philoſophy till data are collected to build on, &c. Who ſpeaks of 


muſical principles, of politics, or grammatical principles, of aſtro- 


nomy, &c. no phyſical principles can be collected from geometry. 
Every ſcience has its own data or fundamental principles peculiar to 
itſelf, independent of every other. Geometry can work with fan- 
ciful forces as well as real ones, the operation goes on, and the con- 
eluſion comes out alike readily in both. A vacuum and attract ion 
have been canonized and venerated of late, like thehu and behy, 
called thau and bau of old; but if they are void, all the phyſical 
cauſes in the mathematical fabric of phileſophy falls: that the 
heavens are not void of light, and ſubtile air, or ethereal fluid, that 
theſe are very powerfnl will evidently appear, and 1s indeed granted. 

26. We ſhall confider if attraction is a word without an idea, or 
any fixt ſenſe, unexplained, and can explain nothing at all, where 
it is ſeated, if in the earth, or the ſtone that falls, or in both, or in 
neither, but in ſomething elſe; if it is a cauſe, or an effect, a ma- 
terial or immaterial force, the chief kind of it being that of gravity, is 
deſcribed by Sir Iſaac in his 5th definition, as a centripetal force, 
whereby bodies are drawn, impelled, or tend in any manner toward 
a center which is entirely epuivocal and contradictory. If drawn 
or pulled, the power is before it, if impelled, it is behind'it, and 
both acting together, deſtroy one another's force, and do nothing 
at all. He ſuppoſes it ſeated in the moved bodies, and makes it 
do every thing, and that ſome kind of matter may be void of gra- 
vity. The effect of gravity in ſome bodies muſt be the cauſe of it 
in others, which is attraction. Theſe of magnetiſm, electricity, 
coheſion, &c. are of the ſame kind. The learned mathematicians 
and philoſophers on the continent, rejected attraction at firſt ap- 
pearance as unph;lofophical, unintelligible, an occult quality, or cauſe 
and a charm. To which Dr. Clark replied, that it is no cauſe, but 
a bare effect; that when bodies are ſaid to be attracted or gravitate, 
it is only meant that they tend to each other But Sir Iſaac ſays, 
attraction implies the force by which they tend, and that it acts. 
Cotes ſays alſo, that it is a cauſe. Sir Iſaac, who had made gravi- 


ty an active principle, and attraction a force, in his principia, has 


reduced them both to effects, optics 376. At another time, gra- 
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gravity is an efſect, and attraction the cauſe, and it is the force of 
gravity, and they are the fame thing, and then gravity is beſt ex- 
plained by attraction, that is, by itſelf, / gereris, and that attrac- 
tion is only an cfte&, phenomenon, or appearance. 
it is the moſt ſimple of cauſes, having no dependance on any other. 
If we admit it as an effect, it will hence be forced on us as a cauſe, 
and a ſolution of every difficulty, while it is the greateſt difficulty, 
as a power or active principle, to perform every office. Can an 
effect perform offices and produce an effect. by becoming eitker 
cauſe or effect, and even ſo to itſelf, being either before or behind, 
in or out of the moving body, it is capable of every thing, and is 
the muſt uſeful thing in nature, though itſelf be nothing, it is ſome- 
times a material force, at other times immaterial, or both the one 
and the other, and, like Proteus, has the virtue of changing itſelf 
into all forms, optics 51. It is not a corporeal impulſe, and when it 
was objected to, that this was reviving the occult qualities, ſo hap- 
pily baniſhed from natural philoſophy, then gravity is not an eſſential 
property of bodies, but a ſubtile ethereal medium, pervading all 
bodies expanded through all the heavens, cauſing the gravity of the 
ſun. planets, comets, &c. to one another, and of their parts together, 
and impels bodics from the denſer parts of the medium to the rarer, 
with the force we call gravity. Thus we have firſt all the operati- 
ons of nature done by unmechanical immaterial impulſes in vacuo,and 
next by an ether, &c. and he that aſſumes either of theſe different 
ſyſtems of philoſophy, will have Sir Iſaac on his fide, No experi- 
ments or ohſervations ſhew a medium more ſubtile than air, but 
what is within reach of the earth's effluvia, &c. meteors that ariſe 
from it, is a menſtruum ſaturated with groſs matters, and not the gen- 
vine ſtate of that fluid, which fills all ſpace, The void breaks the 
chain of cauſes. though it is ſaid by ſome of Sir Iſaac's votaries, 
that he never affirmed that a body can a& upon another at a diftance, 
but by the intervention of other bodies; yet his aſſertion is, that 
bodies, and their ſmall particles, have certain powers, virtues or 
forces, by which they can act at a diſtance, an incorporeal impulſe, 
the action of an immaterial cauſe at a diſtance by matter. The autho- 
rity of that great man is killed by the kindneſs of his friends diſ- 
puting for one half of him againſt the other. What is built with 
- one hand is pulled down with the other. It is faid this ſabtile ethe- 
real medium may ſuffice to impel bodies, and may reflect and re- 
fract light, and that the light may alſo act an it to exite vibrations; 
but it is ſaid again, this action and reaction would counteract one 
another's motions; the claſhing is {till more among his votaries, 


(ſound goes againſt or acroſs the wind, without retarding one an- 


other,) and yet all gravely pretend to demonſtration and authority. 
It is an 1aate affe ction of matter ſays one. Matter has no ſuch affec- 
tions ſays another. It is owing to a ſimple medium ſays one. It is 


effected by an impreſſion on all matter by the immediate influence ct 
the Deity, ſays another, &c. &c, One has robed him of his attracti- 
On; 


At other times 


1 
on, another of his medium, and would have us reſt on his authority, 
while they have left nothing to follow, nor do they reſt on it them- 


fclves. The authority, broken in one article, is queſtioned in all, 
reaſon, and not an imaginary infallibility, muſt lead us. Inert mat- 


ter is ſaid to have active qualities, and all natural effects are pro- 


duced by the Deity. By the firtt he grants nature, what he denys 
God, (Schol. gen.) he 1s preſent by ſubſtance, without which a 
virtue cannot ſubſiſt. | 

The attraction in the principia, 374, is mutual among all bodies, 


the planets attract the ſun in their turn, anch as he is acted on by 


different ſituations of them, he will till be ſhifting his place from 
the center of gravity ; but in optics q. 21. the ethereal medium is 
rareft at the ſun, and grows denſer to Saturn, &c. and can impel 
bodies from the denſer to the rarer with the power called gravity, 
greateſt on the ſide fartheſt from the ſun, and turned to the fide 
where weakeſt, with the revolution on its axis, &c. There we have 
New#on on our fide, where right, but the ſun being in the rareſt, 
muſt be ever at reſt; but gravity ſeems not to he a property of mat- 
ter, becauſe it is not univerſal, for we would have no light if it did 
not ſpriug out from the ſun, and they allow that our atmoſphere 
flies off to the moon, &c, The attractive force of the ſun and pla- 
nets ſeems not to be proportioned to their gravities and bulks. They 
gravitate more to the earth than to the ſun, &c. according to the 


proportion, and Jupiter's gravitation on his ſatellites, and Saturn 


on his, is ſtill leſs and leſs. That the gravity of bodies is in pro- 
portion to their ſolid matter is made doubtful, if not falſe by chymi- 
cal experiments. Regulus of antimony gains weight by calcination, 
though it ſends up thick ſmoak for an hour, it gains the ſame 
way in an exhauſted glaſs receiver, ſo it cannot be by air; if it is 
by fire or light, they gravitate and have denſity, which deſtroys the 
void. It will be ſaid they did not gravitate till fixt in the metal, 
the calx of lead, called vermilion, or red lead, gains one tenth of its 
weight thus. The eminent Neiwentyt, tells us, that red lead in an 
exhauſted glaſs, hermetically ſealed, heated by the rays of the ſun, 
collected in a burning glaſs, burſts the glaſs with a great noiſe, ex- 
ploſion being owing to air, contained, admitted, or generated, the laſt 


mult be the caſe here, therefore what went into the metal as fire 


came out as air, which ſhews, heat or fire, light and air, are only 
the ſame fluid in different ſtates or conditions, as we will obſerve af- 
terwards. This moſt ſublime part of phyſics, Dr. Hales calls the 
aerial particles of fire, the force of all the ſulminating powders, 
the violent boiling of ſome cold mixtures, the ſudden kindling of 
others, the inflamability of oils, &c. combuſtibles, the operation of 
menſtruums, the taſte, ſtrength, and fermentation of liquors, &c. 
all ſuggeſt the ſame thing. We obſerved, that all bodies in the 
heavens do not gravitate to the ſun, nor thoſe near the earth to it, 
as is ſaid, but only a denſe b»dy preſſes out of its place a rare and 
occupys it, otherwiſe never an atom of light could come to us from 
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the body of the ſun, nor would the earth's atmoſphere ſtill fly of 
towards the moon and other planets, as the ſun's does to us. &c. ſo 
2 centripetal tendency 1s not the property of all matter, when the 
contrary is the caſe with by far the greater part, This is not notie- 
ed by Newton and his votaries, though he aſſerts that matter dif- 
fers from matter only in form, having all other properties in com- 
mon, This he has from Ariſtotle and Deſcartes, he ſays, is not 
fire a body, heated ſo hot as to emit light copiouſly, for what elſe 
is a red hot iron than fire, ergo, is not water a body, weted ſo 
much as to wet every thing elſe copioufly, for what elſe «is a wet 
ſponge than water. Water, by chymical experiments, is made to 
conſiſt of inflamable and pure air. Boerhaave, Boyle, Graveſende, 
Niewentyt, Watſon, Hill, Homberg, Lemery, find fire to be an ele- 
ment /u; generir. Some call the electric fluid not fire, but a ſubtile 
ether. 5 

is the agent diſcovered by ſenſe in electrical experiſients, their other 
fluid, they would ſolve them by, is like the fifth element of àriſtotle, 
that never appeared. They lay, as air that cauſes bodies to ſound, 
is not ſound, 1. e. is not air, ſo fire that cauſes bodies to burn and 
ſhine, is not fire. Moſes and the Pagans narrate, that the elements 
were at firſt blended. Deſcartes ſuppoſes the world put itſelſ in order 
by the motion of his vortices, and Newton tells us, the globe of 
the earth and ſea has its round figure from the mutual attraction 
of its parts by gravity, Ovid ſays, Melior Natura ordered all, 
a poetical fancy. Newton's univerſal law of gravity is proven falſe 
by the experience of every laboyrer, in finking coal mines, or digg- 
ing tone quarries ; the earth has been dug 200 feet deep on pur- 
Poſe, and the loweſt ſtratuum or bed found lighter than the up- 
permoſt, under the turf; the gravities of the ſtrata are in no or- 
der, but as if mixt by chance, Phil. tranſ. No 336, p. 541. Foſſil, 
ſhells, bones of animals and mineral concretions, are in all depths 
and in all kinds of matter, heavier and lighter than themſelves, and 
ou that principle, all the water of the globe would have been up- 
permoſt, the gold and other metals in the center out of reach; fa 


gravity is not a ruling principle in heaven above, nor in the earth 


beneath, and is no foundation for a ſyſtem of philoſophy, being a 
miſtake of the agency of nature, like attraction, the void, the equal 
balance of centripetal and centrifugal forces, and projeRion, &c, 
Woodward and others, blinded by theſe, have miſrepreſented the 


order of ſtrata, we might ſhew that central forces, or projection 


and attraction, will not conſiſt with the motion of the planets, even 
on the ſuppoſition of a celeſtial vacuum, but we have room only for 
what ſerves to confirm or refute topics. | | 

27 Motion is always loſt in a compoſition of forces, any way 
counteracting one another, Galileo judged that the ſun cauſes the 


motion of the planets in a mechanical way, they could as well move 


through the ſolid chriſtal orbs of Ariſtotle, as in elipſes in a vacuum, 


an impulſe given the orbs in their firſt projection, as a perpetual 
| animal 


ut bre, with all its old properties, and ſome new ones, , 


11 
animal, living voluntary principle in dead or inanimate matter. The 
chief argument for a void is neceſſit y, that the bodies might not be 
reſiſted in their motions: but we have ſeen motion continue in a re- 
fiſting medium, when that medium is the cauſe of that motion. (The 
contrait is curious between nature's abhorence of a void and the ne- 
ceſſity of it,) If the air behind the ſhip did not drive it, that before 
would ſtop it. Experiments have ſhewn, that Ariſtotle's poſitive le- 
vity is only comparative, if one body or fluid tend upwards, it is 
only when another more denſe takes its place, as in the caſe of 
ſmoak and air, air and water, &c. and as the tail of a comet tends 


up from the ſun, not only in departing from him heated, but in 


coming to him cold, full of moiſture or vapour, and this as far dif. 
tant as we know, ſome medium denſer, tending towards the ſun, oc- 
caſions it in an univerſally extended atmoſphere of the ſun, not of 
the comet, as ſmoke going of from the earth, or any body on it. 1s 
ſaid to riſe or go upwards, ſays Sir Iſaac, ſo, in the heavens, where 
bodies gravitate towards the ſun, the caſe is the ſame, but in a glaſs 
tube exhauſted of air, the ſmoke deſcends like water, or hovers a- 
bout the burning body, fo a fluid, though rare and light, cannot 
aſcead by any innate quality of its own, but is forced up by une 
denſer and heavier. The weight of the atmoſphere, at a middle ſtate, 
is equal to 295 inches of mercury on a level with the fea, 8o0c feet 
higher, it is an inch lower, and this way of meaſuring heights is 
truer to a certain height, than by trigonometry with a quadrant, 
but higher than the earth's exhalations aſcend, the air mutt be uni- 
form, not being mixt with water, &c. groſs matters from the earth, 
there is always water in the air, as appears in the air pump, and from 
deliqueſcent ſalts. Dr. Boerhaave thinks pure air, in its elaſtie ſtate, 
does not gravitate at all, Scheuchzer tound the mercury higher 
ſometimes on the Alpes than at Zurich on the ſame day, and in the 
ſame temperature, which*is directly contrary to the received rule, 
itinera alpina, p. 15. Air is allowed to be the vehicle of ſound, 
and if not the pabulum, or food of fire, yet it is neceſſary to the 
kindling and maintaining it ; no ſound nor light is excited or made 
in the airi pump exhauſted. In 1719, a meteor, greater than the 
moon in brightneſs, and nearly as large in appearance, was ſeen over 
all Germany, France, Spain, Holland, Britain, Ireland, at the 
lame inſtant. Tts altitudes were taken at London, Oxford, &c, traly 
by the aid of the ſtars, the horrizontal diftances of the places with 
the ſemidiameter of the earth, and the different angles under which 
it appeared to different ſpectators at the ſame time, being known, 
its height was found to a certainty, not diſputed by ſuch as know 
the rules of trigonometry, to be 70 miles, and an exploſios was 
heard equal to the noiſe of a broadſide of the heavieſt cannon at 
ſome diſtance, followed by a ratcling noiſe, like that of many ſmall 


arms, a great tremor of the air, the houſes, their doors, and glaſs 


windows, being ſhaken more than by cannon at hand, phil. tranſ. 
No, 363. p. 978. That a medium of very great force, takes place he- 
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tween the interſtices of bodies and in ſpaces, uſually called vacuums; 
is evident, the electric fluid is acted upon, or acts by mechanical 
laws, the refiftance of the air being greater on the ſpherical 
ſurface of a great bullet, than on the point of an iron rod, the fire 
eſcapes from the latter, and is confined within the other. The 
eaſe is the ſame in all elaſtic fluids, dews, vapeurs, hoar frofls, 
that perſpire out of vegetables, &c. in a liquid ſtate, Electricity 
paſſes in a ſtream through an exhauvited receiver, which a ſtream 
of air daes not, but is diſperſed, thou; h it paſſes through other air, 
therefore the electricity is conſined from being diſperſed by a medi- 
um of its own kind ſurrounding it; but when it enters a medium 
more rare than itſelf, within the pores of denſe bodies, it is diſper- 
ſed, when it meets with a medium denſer than itſelf, as in the more 
open pores of glaſs, amber, roſin, &c, It will not enter without vi- 
olence, as air is with difficulty forced into or confined in water, 


there is no ſpace, though perfectly emptied of common air, in which 


heat or fire will not riſe up, and heat the top more than the ſides 
of the veſſe] which are nearer it, which ſhews a denſer medium ag 
ſubtile ether preſent. When the barometrical tube is moved in the 
dark a pale light is ſeen, called mercurial phoſphorus, but it is elec- 
trical ether, the mercury does not produce this, but renders it vi- 


ſible. 


Phoſphorus cold and dark in water ſhines and ſmokes in the air, 
and if rubed flames, Lemery rightly calls it a fire ſpunge. The 
fire impriſoned in water is quieſcent, in an exhauſted veſſe] it burns 
eaſter, as hot water cools ſooneſt where the leaſt preſſure of the air is 


the electric ether the culinary fire and the ſun's, &c, are the ſame 


fluid in various ſtates, as they have the like effects as to kindle ſpi- 


Tits, powder, a candle, &c. To put amber and roſin into an attract- 


ing and repelling ſtate, rubing excites the electric to the ſame, as 
well as the ſun's rays, and culinary fire in ſome caſes, The ſeven 
colours are ſhewn from them all by a priſm. Lightening or thun. 
der is moſt uſually after a clear hot day, with a great ſudden riſe of 
the thermometer; but it and electricity are allowed to be the ſame, 


Hot weather ends in thunder uſually. This matter penetrates and 


ig conveyed faſteſt by the ſolideft bodies as metals, as the hand feels 
2 ſooner at the end of an iron than a wooden rod, having the o- 


ther end in the fire. All bodies, ice not excepted, are full of it, ſo 
there is no vacuum, it goes any length through bodies in a moment, 


with irreſiſtible force, to drive or deſtroy all before it. When ex- 
cited, it enlarges the bulk of all bodies by ſeparating their parts, the 


denſeſt bodies having feweſt pores contain the leaſt of this fluid. The 


heat of ſolids and fluids is not by a vibratory motion of their own 
particles, but in the action and force of a fluid in their pores ; for 
water, which is 14 times lighter than mercury, gives more motion 
to mercury than an equal bulk of mercury does to water, This 18 
directly oppoſite to the laws of mechanics, if it is not a fluid per /e, 


it is the univerſal diſſolvent, as all chymiſts allow, and cold ether 


» gives 


(a) 


gives coheſion by preſſure, as of water into ice. The area of a circle 
i:x inches in diameter is preſſed with 396 pounds of air, fluids preſs 
equally in all directions, the term attract ion having no meaning, or 
oppoſite ones, has an oracular dignity aſcribed to it, leſs juſtly than 
the /piritus mundi hylaſiicus, or hylarchic principle, or living plaſtic 


nature, brute, and unintelligent, or the abhorence of a void. The braſs 


hemiſpheres exhauſted within capnot be pulled aſunder till the air be 
admitted which ſeparates them. The parts of no body can cohere 
if the interna] preſſure of the fluid and the external are equal, the 
more of the fluid it contains. within it, the leſs ſolidity or cohe fion 
is has. Darkneſs and cold. have been held mere negatives or priva- 
tives of late. It is worth a phyſical and metaphyſical inquiry if 
they are ſo, Pour water into a veſſel and it expels the air by taking 
its place, ſo light expels darkneſs, and cold heat; and knowledge 
ignorance, and virtue vice. 


28 Cold is the effect of a cold ether, as heat is the effect of a 


hot fluid, the cold ethewgal fluid is different from common air. Spring 
water contains much air, and medicinal waters moſt, boil water, 
then exhauſt its air in the air pump, let it cool, then plunge the 
vial containing it, being filled only to the neck with it, into a 
freezing mixture of ſalt and ſnow, or powdered ſal amoniac, 
in alittle the water will be frozen to ice, which is now higher 
in the veſſel, and contains more fpace, which is owing to many 
bubles, as you will ſee in the ice, which conſiſt not of air, for it 
does not ſwell and rarify with cold, but condenſes with it into a 
leſſer ſpace, but their was no air in it, and air cannot penetrate 
glaſs, and the ice being melted at the fire, the bubles riſe up. A 


ſtrong veſſel full of water is thereby burſt in freezing, which air 
could not do, when many times condenſed. See experiments of 


this kind in the academy del cimento. A cubic inch of this fine e- 
ther has 100 times greater force by its preſſure than the atmoſphere, 
which 1s only fourteen pounds on the ſurface of an inch ſquare, Dr. 
Boerhaave ſays, if cold were a mere privation of fire, the power that 
contracts the particles of a ſolid body would be innate, while the 
power that expands would be extrinſic, and depend upon the fire. 
Plato in Timeus ſays, heat conſiſts of fine parts, which ſeparates and 
diſſolves bodies, and cold of groſſer parts, which preſs upvn and 
ſtop their pores. Nature is very fimple, uniform and analogous 
in all its agency, though various in productions, and acts not by 
corporeal impulſes in ſome effects, and attraction and ſpiritual influ. 
ences in others, metal, &c. in cooling, parts, with: its heat or fire, 
and the cold ether preſſes on it, and gives firmnefs and coheſion ; 
but if ſuddenly applied, it contracts the ſurface, and confines the 
fire within, and thus burſts the valel. It is not air produces this 
effect, as it does beſt in a void. All own the riſe of the mercury 
is from the preſſure of the air, and if it be totally removed from 
the ſurface of the ciſtern, the mercury drops to a level with it; ſo 
it is never alledged that * hath a power of flying up, or 
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that the tube attracts it, like water in what they call the attraGion 
of capillary tubes. le fame fluid, when cold and invilible, or ſeen 
only in pellucid bubles like air, as in the freezing foreſaid, is called 
ether, dark fire, void of light. When it becomes viſible and Jucid, 
it is called light. When it gives 1cat and burns, it is called fire. 
Flaſticity of the air is made the chief and moſt uftiverſal principle 
of repulſion, by an elaſtic force in its particles, rolled up like hoops 
or watch ſprings; but it 1s owing to the rarifying expanſive force 
of fire in it. Water is not ſaid to be elaſtic, but its ſteam is as much 
ſo as air though its particles are not ſpiral hoops, uickſilver or 
mercury, is elaſtic, like sir aud water, when ſublimed by fire. Dr. 
Shaw lays, the active force of air in ſo great effects does really all 
ariſe from the fire in it, notes on Boerhaave's chymiſtry, and Dr. 
Stewart ſays. that repulie and expanſion is not owing to the natural 
elaſticity of the air, but to a foreign power, viz. fire, —on muſcular 
motion, &c. there is hre always in air. 

A bladder blown full iu ſummer, if kept till winter falls; and it 
the preiſu:e of the air be leſſened, by the air pump, it does the 
ſame; or on a height, three quarters of a mile above the level of 
the ſea, the mercury falls four inches, and the ſnow never melts: 
but how, in the name of wonder, do the particles of matter both 


attract and repel, two powers oppoſite, and deſtructive to one a- 


nother? The effect of the loadſtone is not owing to any attractive 
virtue in it, but to the impulſe of ether, or the elementary fire. Its 
polar direction is from the motions and impulſe of the etherial fluid 
from eaſt to weſt not infinitely rarified, unreſiſting, &c. but denſe 
and palpable darkneſs at the circumference of the ſyſtem. The ether 
fills every ſpace when groſs air is exhauſted, gives elaſtic force to 
air, in electricity it is light, and burns, &e. Attraction and repul- 
fion may as well be ſaid to move the bones as the other works of 
nature, and then the uſe of the muſcles may be rejected, 


29. The antient philoſophers that are now ſuppoſed to have been 


ignorant of fo many things, if not every thing, had not ſuch igno- 
rant notions of the operations of nature, but knew the cauſes of 
them, though ſome are ſo weak as to believe wiſdom is in infancy, 
thouph the world is in its dotage. Strange! that the world hath 
been ſo long ignorant. The beſt that phyſicians and philoſophers 
thiok of the antients is, tbat they had very imperfe& 'hotions of 
things; however, ſome monuments that remain convince all that 
they exceeded even imitation at this day, The Greeks were always 
notorious for pretending to invent what they got from nations more 


antient and wiſer than themſelves, Pythagoras got his geometry, 


iymbols, powers of numbers, &c. in Egypt, From ſome poetical 
flights, Dr. Derham, &c. think the antients judged the earth to be 


a flat ſurface; but ſome in the earlieſt times not only knew it is a 


iphere, but tried to find out a degree, The Greeks being neareſt 
the great ſources, had molt advantages. Huypocrates marks the 
ages of diſeaſes, and ſigns of their critical events are the founda- 
tion ſtill, He and Gallen give notice of the motion and circulation 


of 


INOS 


of the blood, that any intelligent reader may under ſtand, but who 


now underſtands their language rightly, Grecum eſt, and none can 
Le certain he knows what any author ſays from a tranſlation. Rro- 
jan, Drelinconrt, Van Swieten, &c. own the circulation of the blood 
was known by Hypocrates. Archimedes has never fince been imi— 
tated, nor underſtood fully, nor the Babylonians, Epyptians and 
Phenictans, in aftronomy, &c. From them Pythagoras Jearned that 
the folar fire is in the midſt of the ſyſtem, that the earth, &c. go 
round it, that the fixt ſtars and the ſun are imoveable, that their 
riſing and ſettingeis not by a motion in the heavens, but our earth, 

The Ptolemaic notion was a novelty adapted ta vulgar prejudice, 
How pernicious is authority, how tyrannical and deſtructive to li- 
berty. A Florence philoſopher would not look through a teleſ- 
cope leaſt he ſhould ſee ſomething to deſtroy his be! icf of a falſe 
ſyſtem. Deſcartes deſtroyed the ſcholaſtic ſtuff. Flats, the great - 
| of the Greeks, called the divine, as he imbibed from the ſacred 
ſource, denies a vacuum, and aſſerts that fire and heat beget and 


govern all things. — Timeus. He accounts for the animal functions 


from air and fire joined, acting through the whole body, this ex- 
panding within, and air compreſſes without, counteracting, hence 
circulation goes on through the motion of the lungs 1 in breathing, 
the effects in gravitating and projected bodies, and in amber, and the 
olar ſtone, he imputes to the action of the ſame elements. They 
cauſe heat and cold, the diſſolution and cohefion of bodies; in grant- 
ing the mechaniſm of nature, he deſtroys idolatry that deified-it. 
Fire and air were the active moving powers and cauſes, and earth 
and water the paſſive elements, The Egyptian Iſis and Diana was 
made an enblem of the ſyſtem of nature. Her body enwrapt and hid 
from head to feet, under a variety of hieroglyphica! ornaments, ſig- 
nifyed that matter is hid under forms and figures; in her open face 
is the light of the day, her vail behind the darkneſs of the night, 
her many breaſts the fruits of the earth, her hands ſpread the power 
of the ſuperior clements by impulſes, the chain from the hand) to 


the feet the connexion of all things in the heavens and the earth, 


&. Jupiter's golden chain, let down from heaven to earth, denotes 

the ſame. The Egyptian Apis was an emblem, ſymbol, or hiero- 
glypbic of the ſun, as the word denotes. Tt 15 by a chain of matter 
the ſun acts on the earth; ether and fire fil] all things, and if a any 
place is void of other things, it is filled by theſe. "Aviſtocts ſaid 
nature abborred a void. The Pythagoreans, Platonics, Stoice and 
Orientals, all agree in theſe things. If air is compreſſed the hes is 
forced out of it. Hypocrates, called divine for” his philoſophic 
knowledge of nature, ſays, air has dominion over the human body, 
it fills all the ſpace between heaven and earth, in winter it is' con- 
denſed and cold, the fun, moon and ars are directed in their cour- 
ſes by it, for air is the aliment of fire, without which it is extinct. 

The fun has a pure perpetual fire, the fea has fire, without which 
hikes cannot live, it ſuſtaius the moon in its orbit, is a veichle © 
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the earth, no place is void of it. Jupiter and Juno were fire and 
air. Hy pocrates, like Socrates, was a great philoſopher, as a phy. 
fician he had more merit than any fince in watching and affiſting 
nature's operations; as a divine, he thinks fire divine and intelligent, 
having mind, reaſon, wiſdom, being immortal, omniſcient, in things now 
and to come, and the ſource of underſtanding to other beings, and 
of motion. This he ſays is what the antients called ether. We have 
here the whole ſecret of the Pagan theology, ignorant of God, and 
knowing the power of the active elements, thought without bein 
divine they could not do ſuch wonders. Jupitergyas the ſoul of the 
world, and the human ſoul a ſpark of it, the far darting Appollo 
the ſun's beams, Virg. geor, ii. v. 326, All the Gentile gods were 
the various effects of the ſun and air, ſee Macrobins. Jehovah is 
{aid to have executed judgments on the gods of Egypt, when he 
ſhewed they were ſubject to him, by changing the eiements, as 
light.to darkneſs, and making them do hurt, fire, ſtorm from hea- 
ven of hail, &c. deſtroy. They were puniſhed by the things wherein 
they tranſgrefſed, either by having them for gods, or emblems, as 
the Perſians and Chaldeans held fire to be of God, as ſome Chriſti- 
ans uſe images, &c. to enliven their devotion, by {tricking their ſen- 
ſes; but theſe are contrary to the ſecond command, and worſhip-+ 
ing him in a wrong way, to pleaſe their groſs ſenſual fancy and 
notions ; for God is like nothing viſible. Zoroafter's oracles ſay, 
there is a harmony of the ether, ſun, and moon, and of all things,ſur- 
rounded by air, the all-nouriſhing ether intelligent, and life-giving 
fire, immortal Jord of life; they knew nature's powers and opera- 
tions ſo well, that they miſtook it for God, the creature for the 
Creator. This was the ſourſe of all that aſtronomy for which the 
Chaldeans were ſo famous; they had a trinity and unity, or adad, 
ban, fire, light, air. 5 | 

The Romans agree with the Eaſterns and Greeks in a plenum, as 
Pliny, Cicero, Seneca, in which he relates, that Poſidonins, Cicero's 


| preceptor in mathematics, &c. ſays, the region of the vapours, 


clowds, and winds,goes 40 ſtadia high, ite. nearly 5 Italian miles, and 
above that, is pure liquid light and air, that is, what comes out, 
if equal ſpaces in a column of air anfwer thoſe of the mercury. He 
ſays, nature is ſo full of fire, that it is a miracle a day paſſes with- 
out a conflagretion, it being in liquids and ſolids, ariſes from the 
earth, &c. twat there is a medium in the moſt ſolid bodies, that give 
ſound when ſtruck, elſe it could not paſs thiough, the ſeveral parts 


of a line of matter, could not affect each other without contact, ſo 


there 1s no immateriai attraction and repulſions. The continuity of 


water hinders not ſolid bodies to move in it, the nature of fluids is 


to yield and change places with the moving body. How falſely are 
the antients called ignorant of the air's preſſure, when he imputes 
cohchon to it, where the atmoſphere ends a pure ether begins, ſays 
he, and goes to the ſun and fters, and fire fills the whole world. Dr. 
Clark ſays, many antient Greeks, who had their philoſophy from 
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the Phenicians, held a vacuum and matter, but theſe were the Epi- 
curean atomical philoſophers, atheiſts. It was not from Phenicia, 
Thales is a proof, and Plutarch, who ſays all but the atomiſts who 
denied a providence, denied a void, but though the void occaſioned 
atheiſm before, it is now held the only ſure ſourſe of natural religi- 
on, it framed a world before, but as it can do nothing now, God 
mutt do all without means-or ſecond cauſes. It ſeems that a plenum 
of matter can think, act, &c. of itſelf, fo we muſt hold a void to 


prev that; and thus we turn materialiſts, z. e. atheiſts, to avoid 


atheiſm, excluding final cauſes, is the ſure mark of atheiſm, if it is 
ſewn that the parts of animal bodies and all things, were fitted for 
ſome ends or uſes, which Galen hath well done, and the phyſicians 
ever ſince, as that the make of each part ſuits ſome purpoſe, and 
that of every animal its way of living, then atheiſm is refuted fully. 
Cicero de natura deorum, lib. 2. fully refutes it, an acidental mix- 
ture of characters, or letters, or of ſtones, &c. could as well form a 
book or houſe, as that of atoms a world, but now the void brings 


God to do all the loweſt effects. The great Bacon, whoſe plan 


Newton took, but perverted and miſtook it, ſays, God does nothing 
but by ſecond cauſes, heat and cold are nature's hands, the latter 
being poſitive, as the other is; the cavities of bodies, are filled with 
fire or ſubtil ſpirits. The great Boyle derives the coheſion of ſolids 
from the air's preſſure. The great Cudworth condemned that po- 
fition as unworthy of God, making him and nature the ſame, and 
turning every common effect into a miracle, and makes God act 
ſlowly and fail often, as when fruits are not perfected. So great and 
wonderful are the effects of fire, that chymiſts, imputing all the 


knowledge they got to it, were called fire philoſophers, though the 


chief cauſe of all ſenſible effects, yet it is perceived by no ſenſe, ſo 
that it was taken for a ſpirit. The thickneſs of a needle in appear- 
ance of electricity, has dreadful force, fire and pure air fill the world 


| as agents, The Abbe le Pluche ſays, there are but three fluids, 


which, by their continual activity, cauſe all motion, fire, light, air. 
This is the breath of life, without fire the blood is congealed. New- 
ton obſerved light's motions, and ſubtility to be a moſt powerful 
univerſal cauſe of motion. Air, ſays Dr. Hales, is a part of the 
compoſition of all bodies, from it they have their activity, as anti- 
quity ſaid, but all material agents were ſtifled by Newton, as de- 
ructive of a vacuum, attraction and repulſe. Theſe ghoſtly noti- 
ons that have no meaning, and ſtop all progreſs in knowledge. 

30. That the fluid ethereal matter of the heavens, acts by impulſe 
on the ſolid matter of the earth, and cauſes all its productions, and 


is neceſſary to all the ſtated appearances in nature, is the doctrine of 


ſcripture and antiquity. The Pagantheld the active elements to 
be intelligent, and the gods that govern the world, the Hebrew 
Shehekim denotes the thin light ſkies, or ſubtile. ether, and the light's 
collifion, in their contrary motions going and coming from and to 
the ſun, which :s ſeen by glaſſes, or the naked eye, if clear; its mo- 
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the heavens are aſſerted to have dominion over the earth, 


(i583 
tion undulating, was repreſented by the winding of a ferpent's tail, 
Many civil and martial offices are denoted by theſe motions, light 
as a leader melech, the air's power in motion, of moving, ſending, 
&c, was denoted by ruling, as Baal, &c. &c. Lord Bacon had e« 
qual ſkill in nature and fcripture, fays he, two books ſecure us from 
error, the ſcripture ſhewing the will, and the creatures the power of 
God, Man connects matter and fpirit, the one has material {up- 
Port, the Uther ſpiritual from its author, to miſtake the divine eſſence, 
as a phyſical agent, is to confound nature and grace, two different 
kingdoms. Cicero calls the fire ether, and heaven and celeſtial heat, 
Firmament and heavens in ſcripture, denote the elements therein, 
but it would be abſurd to ſay what is nothing as a void is, was made 
and finiſhed with the other works of God; that the orbs of the ſun, 
ſtars, &c. are not meant, is evident, for theſe are called the hoſt of 
them. It is ſaid by Peter, the heavens being on fire, ſhali be diſ- 


ſolved, and the elements melt with fervent heat. If they were not 


matter, they could not be ſet oa fire, and have elements capable of 
diſſolution, the earth being ſpoken of after ſhews it is not meant 
thereby. 'The great conflagration ſhall happen by a converſion of 
all the ethereal matter to devouring fire, a tradition of which went 
early into the world. The ſun, moon, and ſtars are ſet in the firma- 
ment? it is a medium expanded or extended, as the word fignifies, 
Frem our ſun and moon to the fixt ſtars, heaven and air are the ſame, 
the fowls of the air are called the fowls of heaven, the ether or air 
reaches from where fowls fly to the fixt ſtars. 'The Hebrew has no 
word to denote ſpace different from body. it being expreſſed by the 
word that denotes air. Motion and action was firſt given to air and 
light, to have efficacy in the formation of other things below The 
powers of the heaven to be ſhaken at the laſt day, denote the mighty 
wind and flames of fire, in the emblems of which the ſpiritual di- 
vine power from on high was given to the apoſtles. To which two 
elements all ages and nations with one voice, atheiſts excepted, aſ- 
cribed the powers of moving and governing the world, therefore the 
fittett emblems of inviſible power, in the book of Job, which, to 
ſuch readers as Lord Bacon, appeared full of nature] philoſophy, 
Theſe 
are employed in the growth of vegetables to raiſe vapours and a miſt, 
even at firit; the wind's powerful action on the waters at the creati- 
on, and the flood was before obſerved, it brought and removed the 
zocuſts in Egypt, divided the red ſea, &c. And if theſe were ex- 
traordinary occafions, ſurely the like means will be uſed on ordinary 
ones. The ſun, which gives life and motion to all, acts by the con- 
nexion of a chain of matter betwixt him and the object, in a geome- 


trical way. His power is greateſt when the angle is greateſt be- 


tween the horizon and his rays, which agitate the air at noon's heat. 
God gives light, life, &c. to the ſpirit of man, an office more ſuit- 
able to his nature than they aſlipn him, only to act on matter, and 
they give light to their own mind; but, in natural things, he is the 
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£7 cauſe, he cauſeth graſs to grow, and it ſpringeth by clear ſhin- 


ing after rain, as inftruments, Hoſea ii 21. 22. This refutes the 
Pagan idolater, corrects the well meaning ignorance of the philoſo- 


pher, who, to confute atheiſts, evacuates ſecond cauſes, and means. 


It was obſerved, ſect. 7. p. 16. that the word rendered ſpirit, ſhould 
have been rendered wind, Gen. i 2. that it ought to have been {fo 


T :ondered, Iſaiah' xl 7. none can doubt, that mighty wind drove the 


waters from off the ſurface of the maſs, into the bowles of it, both 
at the firſt and at the flood, it being void or hollow within, and in- 
viſible or unformed without, compare Exod. xx g. with Gen. vii 21. 
Job xxxvili 8. &c. Plal. xxxiii 7. xxiv 2. The carth's motion is fo 
quick, that it is repreſented as flying with wings. The word machine 
is from the Hebrew machin, ſpeaking of the heavens as ſuch, Prov. 
vii 27. Pfal. viii 3. As air in motion is wind, and in undulating vi- 
brations ſound, ſo ether in motion is ligbt, and in vibrations by 
friction, &c. is heat or fire. The Hebrew word rendered darkneſs, 
denotes ſtagnation and Roping, wherebyvit becomes palpable, Exod. 
x 21, ſo groſs and thick as to be felt. Four pillars ſupport the carth, 
or keep it in its place, three of ether, and one of Jight from the ſun, 
there was no notable operation of the fire, light, or air, for which 
the Eaſtern 1dolaters had nut a temple. The miracles in Egypt, &c. 
were deſigned to controul the powers of nature, which Pagans dei- 
fied, and ſhew them ſubject to Jchovah. The expanſive force of air 
ſeems to be almoſt unlimited. Sir aac himſelf owns, that a cubic 
inch of it by expanſion is ſufficient to fill all the ſpace between us 
and Saturn, and aſcribes to it the attraction of gravity, coheſion, 
electricity, inflection, and callefaction of light, vegetation, &c.Prin, 
at the end. Hermes 1s the mechanical power of light and air, that 
does all, ſuch as the philoſophy of any is, ſuch is their God, whe- 
ther they be Pagans or Newtonians or Hutchinſonians, & &. 
Squire Pike was a great Newtonian for a while, but not findin 
ſatisfaction in that way, he read and marked all the places in the Old 
Teſtament that treat of the works of nature, which occupy perhaps 
two thirds of it; and having examined them in the original, he 
found the mgving powers deſcribed there more to his ſatisfaction. 
The tranſlators have perverted every thing philoſophical, none can 
tranſlate a book on any ſcience unleſs he underſtands the ſcience it 
treats, as well as the language it is written in, aud they underſtood 
neither. Shuckford has ſhewn, that they always miſtake Cuſh for 
Ethiopia in Africa, whereas it never ſtands for that place, but an- 
other in Arabia, or the Meſopotamic region, the people ſpring from, 
and making the Jews pay adoration to the new moon like Pagans, 
they render Hedeſh ſo, which is the beginning of the month, ſee 
allo their great catalogue of blunders, in eſſay for a new trenflacion. 
They either had no ſyſtem of philoſophy, or the Tolemaic one, and 
make the ſcriptures ſpeak contrary to philofophy, for which the a- 
pology given is, that the ſcriptures were not intended to teach phi- 
lolophy, but religion, and adapted to the vulgar to ſpeak according 
| to 
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to common appearance, but ſtill they are made to freak falſely, 
as well as unphiloſopbically, and are not the word of God, elſe they 
would give a true account of his works, and thus many become 
infidels. Sir Ifaac Newton could not find a baſis to reſt on himſelf, 
he gave up in his optics the poſitions in his principia, and Pember. 
ton, and M*OClawrin, his reviewers, with his other votaries, fti!! 
more. Sir Iſaac, like the great Locke, having, in the later period 
of life, turned his attention to the bible, became ſond of it, and 


wrote upon it; and having found that the works of nature are beſt 


deſcribed by their author, being beſt underſtood by him, but that 
he muſt know the language in which they are deſcribed to under. 
ſtand that deſcription aright, he began to learn it, but did not live 
to accompliſh it, Squire Spearman has a moſt learned and elaborate 
ſyſtem of philoſophy, pointing out abſurdities, and radically demon- 


ſtrating things, exemplified by figures and plates, ſee Spearman's 


enquiry after philoſophy and theology, ſhewing whence and when 
men came at the knowledge of theſe two important points, ſee Dr. 
Wiiſon on the principles and moving powers in the Newtonian phi- 
loſophy, and his principles of matter and motion, Jones's princi- 
ples of natural philoſophy, and his elementary philoſophy, Catcot 
on the creation, Squire Pike's philoſophia ſacra, &c. 

It is impoſſible to be a philoſopher without Hebrew and Eaſtern 
learning. I yield all points that are not neceſſary to the felicity of 
man, and the well being of ſociety, for concord; and as I have not 
room to inſert theſe ſyſtems here, I ſhall only obſerve, that the 
tranſlation abounds in contradictions, libertine, inſidel errors and 
abſurdities, blaſphemies, &c, ſee eſſay, &c. and Shuckford above 
mentioned. There is one word for the fiery body of the ſan, which 
is never ſaid to move, and another for his beams which go out from 
him, the center, with rapid and powerful force, to the circume 
ference, and prevent the planets being puſhed into him by the ruſh- 
ing in of the rapid etherial air or fluid, or ſolar ſyſtematic atmoſ- 
phere, from the circumference to reſtore the equilibrium or equality 
at the center; and this powerful counterbalance of equa] poiſed 
prefſure on each ſide of the planets, is what the Newtonians mean 
by central forces or centripetal and centrifugal force; for the tranſ- 


lators have every where confounded the word that ſignifies the body 


of the ſun with that which fignifies his beams, and ſo made the ſun 
to riſe and ſet, and very devotely have religiouſly rendered what is 
philoſophically expreſſed, Pfal. xcvi 11. let the heavens ſhine and 
the earth revolve, Pſal, cxi 2. civ 24. xxviii 5,* | \ 


The 


I cannot explain the motions of the celeſtial bodies ſo as to be right. 
Jy nnderſtood by ſuch as do not rightiy underſtand the Hebrew, but are 
either maſonetic ſmatterers, or ignorant of it altogether, and ſuch as 
know it need no explication; for the ſame reaſon, ] was obliged to go 


over the ſix days work of the creation very ſlightly, shortly, and imper- 


fectly, paſſing over a world of the moſt entertaining and inſtructing 
mal ters. | 


1 


The fan's heat is greater at the earth's ſurface, than in the air a- 
ove it, by the reflection or beating of it back. When the rays 

aſs out of one medium into another, they are bent a little out of 
the right line, and then ſaid to be refracted or broken, and thus a 
firaight fligk ſeems to be crooked, where it paſſes out of the air into 
water, and by various reflections and, refractions of the ſun's beams, 
through the drops of rain, is the rainbow formed, with its colours 
from the reflection of coloured lands, or clouds having their colours 
from the earth, formed circular like the ſun, as are alſo the circles 
about the ſun and moon in the heavens formed. The ſun is the light 
and the life, or the eye and the ſoul, of vegetable and animal na- 
ture, as his heat circulates the juices and blood, and tempers them, 
In many caſes it is perhaps the beſt medicine, when neither too 
ſtrong nor jo weak, as to have little effect. I have been always 
relieved from a preſſure on my breaſt, hoarſeneſs, &c. got from a 
cold, by ſiting or ſtanding with it expoſed to his beams, No other 
heat but the ſun's, and the natural beat of the body, confined by 
many cloaths, are cogenial. Cloaths and ſhoes, if not eaſy, are very 
hurtful, Strait bandages ſtop the ciculation, &c. chiefly in the 
neck and the trunk of the body. Cloaths ſhould hang on the ſhoul- 
ders. There ſhould be no bandage but the garter, between the knee 
and the calf of the leg. The heat of fire is unnatural and hurtful. 
When the ſun's heat is not great enough, exerciſe and cloaths are 
the proper means of heat. The ſun produces a reſurrection of herbs 
and plants, and certain animals, called ſleepers, in the ſpring. The 
reflections and refractions of light are called catoptrics and dioptrics. 
Light goes not through a crooked tube, but only in ſtraight lines, 
and the angle of incidence is equal ty that of reflection, when it 
falls obliquely on an object. It contains ſeven colours, which con- 
tain all others, and white contains them all Light falling on a priſ- 
matic glaſs is divided into ſeven rays, viz violet, purple, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, red, fimilar to the ſeven notes in mutic, mi, fa, fol, lag 
fi, ut, re. Light conſiſts of particles of different ſizes to, fill all ſpaces. 
Planets are dark, and ouly reflect the jun's light. 

31. Plants, &c, owe their colour and odor to the ſun, thoſe have 
no colour that grow in the ſhade. Plants have veſſels for circulating 
the ſap and other juices; and air, and various other operations, as 
the elabourating of raiſins, gums, oils, &c. they are male and fe- 
male like animals, but generally hermaphrodite, having the male 
and female parts on the ſame flower, and uſually more males 
than females, as twenty or more for one often, but they have 
no heart or center of circulation, from and to which the juices 
flow, by the action of the ſun's heat. The cameleon, an animal, is 
ſaid to live on air alone. | | | 

The vegetable and animal kingdoms run into one another by im- 
perceptible degrees. Some animals, as ſheli fiſh, &c. are fixt to the 
ſpot as plants are, and propogate by flips, as the polypus, animals and 


plants, are organized bodies. Minerals grow by matter adhering 
| | 10 
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t“ them only; the age of trees is known by the number of circles 
o rounds about ths heart, pith or marrow, which are ſo many years 
by ks grown into wood. There is this remarkable difference be- 
tween vegetables and animals, that the firſt are nouriſned by foul 
zir, and the others by pure air, and the contraſt is ſo great, that 
the firſt purify it for nouriſhing the others, and they corrupt it for 
the nourithing of the firtt, which are nouriſhed by air and moiſture 
alone, thus putrified. All the uſe of manure, being to putrify it, for 
a certain vegetable, being planted in a pot with a quantity of earth 
dried and weighed, after ſeveral years, when it was grown great, 
the earth was all picked of, dried and weighed and found of the 
ſame weight as before, they extract nouriſhment from the air, by 
pores in the tops and leaves, as well as from the earth by the roots, 
they extract putrid matter, and purify it as the earth does from pu- 
trid bodies, and therefore are medicinal and proper for healing 
ſores, ulcers, putrifactions, mortilications or gangrenes, &c, Cor- 
ruptions, wounds, bruiſes; and the conſtitution from ſcurvys, and 
every foul diforder, by purifying the blood and juices when taken 
into the ſtomach in decoctions, infuſions, or in ſubſtance, boiled if 
green, and infuſed like tea, if dry, the acids or ſours, and alſo the 
{weets which contain much acid, which are evolved afterwards, both 
in herbs and other things, as milk, are antiſeptic medicines, or pre- 
vent and remove putrefaction, mortification or corruption. Moſt 
vegetables are antiſeptic, and purify the blood and conſtitution, ex- 
cept ſome alkalines, as the garlic tribe, &c. which are like the alka- 
line earths, viz. magneſia, lime, chalk, &c. theſe abforb acids by 
mingling with them in the ſtomach. Common falt being compoſed 
of the marine or ſea acid and mineral alkali is feptic in a great quan- 
tity, and antiſeptic n a ſmall one, they are two deadly poiſons, ſe- 
parate, but fafe when mixt, and ſome things ſafe or wholefome ſing- 
ily, are deadly poifon when mixt, hence the danger of mixtures in 
cookery. Medicine and the knowledge of herbs had the ſame mean- 
ing of old, as all the medicines were of herbs in a ſimple natural 
way, not extracted, prepared, and hurt by the chymical art ; but 
either to extend the bounds of medicine, or becauſe every one came 
to know herbs, they had recourſe to chymical preparations of mi- 
nerals, and extracts of herbs ; colt's foot ſimply uſed, cures coughs, 
conſumptions, &c. when the drops fail, the moſt precious minerals or 
metals were ſuppoſed to be the beſt medicines, as gold, &c. but were 


found tobe all hurtful to the conſtitution, but iron in filings or ruſt, 


or water impregnated 'with it, it is found in both animals and ve- 
getables, and therefore cogenial to the conſtitution, it circulates the 
blood and ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſome of them are deſperate reme- 
dies in poiſonous diſcaſes, as mercury, arſenic and antimony, which i 
a half metal. Metals are of bad digeſtion, and the lungs cannot throw 
them off like other things. The efffuvia of metallic preparations art 
dangerous, as of white lead, &c. ia painting houſes within, water 
any where in the houſe is poiſoned by it; an onion if broken, catch 
any poiſon from the air alſo, and if applied to parts poiſoned, - 
tract 
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tracts it, a part of one ſhould not be kept. Many of the uſeful 
herbs are generally known, as bali, peperment, ſpearment, ſages 
cſop, hoar-hound, maiden-hair, penny-royal, &c. which are good, 
infuled as tea; buck bean, or tree-foil, the-all heal of the alle- 
mans, &c. bur-d»ck, elecampane, agrimony, groundivy, feather- 
few, mother of time, & purify the blood, camomile, worm wood, 
& c. are bitters good for the ſtomach; upon proper trial, it is ſup- 
oſcd that oak bark, which is given by phyticians at times, or heath 
which is the wild oak, would be found better than peruvian bark 
which is uſed in ſo many diſeaſes, for tonics, antiputridity, &c. 
they yield honey and are agreeable, but we have little experience of 
them, as they are ſafe any may try them by degrees. Mine- 
ralogy and botauy are both curious ſtudies, and any who amuſe 
themlelves much in the fields, or labour in them, might fin- 
much pleaſure aud improvement of genius in obſerving and mary 
ing all the different kinds of earths, ftoges, and whether eart 

or metallic, and every ſuch ſubſtance, and all the different kinds 


of herbs, flowers, plants, graſs, &c. in ſummer. In ſume, the ſe- 


male part is a ſmall needle like ſtile with a ſharp point in the middle 


of the flower, and the males around 1t with buſhy tops, in other 


flowers that hang their heads, the female has a larger head than the 
males, in order to catch the duſt they diſcharge to impregnate it; 
tuſſilago or colt's foot has cured not only coughs, but deep con- 
ſumption,s merely by cuting the corn among which it grew on 
ſandy banks ofrivers. Water creſſes with freſh butter and bread,purify 
the blood, give tone to the ſtomach and heal the lungs, as is evi- 
dent from the well known ſtory of the phyſician whowgred one in 
the laſt ſtage of a decay thereby, and his curiofity exceeding his huma- 
nity, killed and opened him to ſee the effect, and clearly obſerved the 
difference between that part of the lungs grown a- new, and what 
had not been decayed nor hurt before, for which he was convicted, 
but reprieved upon ſome pretence that he did it for the good of man- 
kind, to publiſh the effect of it before he died. It is not ſafe to 
try all herbs by the mouth, to feel what are aſtringent to the taſte, 
or acid, &c, as ſome are poiſonous, as hemlock, henbane, wolfſbane, 


&c. but they may be tried on the ſhoes, &c. ſuch as ſtraiten or leſſen 


them are aſtringent, as chickenweed, which cures ſtrains, removing 
the ſwelling and pain ſoon if applied roſted and hot, ſoftening the 
place firſt with butter. The weed called crow toes, chewed ſo as 
to be well ſoaked in the ſpittle, is a good cauſtic to ſtop a cut from 
blecding, when preſſed cloſe on it. The bark of the elm boiled, 
and bandaged hot, heals bones bruiſed. Garlick cut ſmall, mingled 
with a little chalk, to prevent bliſters, and ſoaked in ſpirits, cures 
the toothach, if applied to the -wriſt of that fide, 

The gardeners poſſeſs the remains of the antient primitive ſimple 
medicine, which leaves no dregs, like minerals, I never found them 
fail in curing the jaundice, and I never knew the eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice do any good to it, and always hurt to conſumptions, which 
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1 
milk of all kinds, barley diet, in pottage, bread, and plain broth, 
and eſpecially boiled with milk, and floes, when ripened with the 
firlt froſt in November, or the floe thorn leat tea, cure, with ab- 
ſtaining from malt and ſpiritons liquors, {alt provikons, &c. vale- 
rian is perhaps as good for cauſiug ſleep as opiurn, and does not 
ſtupify, nor hurt the conſtitution, and is ſo good for the nerves, 
that a certain domeſtic auimal very nervous gots out to the fields to 
get it, and will follow one having it in his pocket It may be taken 
as tea. The forbidden fruit had a poiſonous quality, like the ew 
tree. After Eve had eat it, ſhe compeiled Adam with cudgels to 
eat it, as the Rabins have recorded, which affected both the conſti- 
tution, the genius, and mind, ſtupifying and impairing it. The 
tree of life was the ſovereign antiſeptic. Green is of a ſeptic putri— 
fying tendency, nature's being chiefly and moſtly of this colour, 
ſhews that it tends to putrifaction. Alkalis turn vegetable blues 
green, accids turn them to red. There are herbs to cure all diſcaſes, 
though not known every where. The animals know what are good 
for them, as their taſte and ſmell are not {poiled with cookery. The 
Celtic tribes know the moft of them. They can take the pain out of 
a burning at once, and heal it ſoon, though burnt to the bone, 
which baffles all the faculty in large cities The Celtic herb doc- 


tors are applied to by ſuch as uſe che eſt abliſned practice, when given 


up by it. | | 
32. Animals are known by the inteſtine tube, or alimentary canal, 


whether they live on prey or paſture, are granivorous or carnivorous, | 


it is about three times the length of the body, going from the throat 
to the ſtomach, and through the winding of the guts, to the fun- 
dament, in animals cf prey, and about fix lengths in animals of 
paſture. The reaſon is, that the fleſh of one animal being nearer 
a-kin to another than herbs, is ſooner digeſted, alſo putritys ſoon- 
er,and needs to have the refuſe which is not converted into food ſoon- 
er thrown out. Man is deſtined to live on vegetables; but in a 
diſordered ſtate of the ſtomach, which weakens the power of digeſ- 
tion, animal food being of eaſier digeſtion, ſhould be uſed in part. 
Animal food, eſpecially blood, is inflamatory and putrefactive, once 
a- day, or perhaps once a week, is enough in a found ſtate of the 
ſtomach to uſe fleſh. Beaſts of prey are doubly inflamatory and 
putrefactive, as they live on others. All fiſh and fowl do ſo, be- 
tides, fiſh and water fowl are very groſs and heavy by reaſon of the 
oil they contain, which defends them from the chilneſs of the water; 
for heat paſſes quickeſt through denſe bodies; they are quickeſt 
conductors of heat, and rob us ſooneſt of our heat, and therefore 
we feel water colder than air, and a ſtone or metal than wood in 
froſt, and the heat comes ſooner to the hand along an iron rod than 
a wooden one put into the fire at the ſame time. Woolen clothes 
conduct heat ſlowly from us, being ſoft, and therefore are warmeſt, 
as they confine the natural heat of our bodies beſt. Ducks, geeſe, 
and ſwine, are very groſs from their way of feeding; the laſt ſeldom 
want the meaſles, and is the only animal ſubject to the leproſy, 
| | what 
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what is taken by hunting is in a high fever, the juices are ſo in- 
famed, that they putrity as ſoon as it dies, and cattle over driven 
arc in the like ſtate, and what is ſhot. has the blood mingled with 
the fleſn. No animal food 1s ſalutary, but mutton, beef, and the 
common hen, and neither tov young nor too old. In the firſt caſe, 
they arc like unripe immature vegetables, the oil and juices, &c. 
not in their perfect ſtate, rightly ſeaſoned and mature enough, 
nor the fleſh well nouriſhed by theſe. In the ſecond caſe, they are 
in a decayed ſtate, Veal and lamb are not fo ſalutary and nouriſn- 
ing as mutton and beck, what chews the cud is finer fleſh, by thus 
making its food fiuer, to digelt and aſſimulate better. 

The farinaccous or meally vegetables, are ſolid, ſubſtantial, ſalu- 
tary nouriſhment. One of their three principles reſembles animal 
foud, aud another the lacteal mellous ſacharine kind; as wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, and all the corn kind, Potatoes, or the apple of the 
earth, as the French call them, that grow on a dry ſoil, as ſandy 
or red carth, &c. full ripe and meally, are good, but before they 
are ripe, and when they begin to be ſoft and grow, they are a flow 
poiton, or on a cold wet clay foil. The falad kind, and moſt other 
herbs, are good to eat with animal food, only as an antidote, but 
alone they have little nouriſhment, aud hurt the tone of the ſtomach 
and digeſting powers, more than any profit they afford, as cabbage, 
colly-flower, greeus, and fruits, as apples, pears, &c. have very 
litle nouriſhment, nine tenths by chymical analyſis being water, 
but they are good Sande in hot diſeaſes. Great variety of food is 
hurtful, having jaring qualities, Milk, and its productions, as but- 
ter, whey, cheeſe, &c. wheat, rye, barley, oats, and water, with 
little an»mal food, may ſuffice. Artificial drink and animal food are 
the cauſes of moſt diſeaſes, as the gout, which 1s entirely owing to 
theſe, as Dr. Cullen grants, apoplexy, epilepſy, paralytics, &c. 
proceed from corpulency. 

23, It is neceſſary in order to manage the animal machine that we 
conſider its ſtructure and œcο,οmy, with the cauſe and cure of diſ- 
eaſes, The human body conſiſts of ſkin, muſcles, or coats of 
lleſh, and rete mucoſum, or celullar, ſubſtance, &c. It is in the 
mucous net work, between the ſcarf ſkin which rifes with a bliſter, 
and the true ſkin that the difference of colour lies in the black, &c. 
lome that wiſh to differ for ſiugularity, alledge they are of a different 
original from the whites, which none deſerving the name of a phyfi- 
cian admits the primary great cauſe of the difference of colour is 
in the climate; the ſame animals in different ſoils have different co- 
lours, and by changes of ſoil or ſeaſon Mankind are the more 
duſty the hoter the country is; ſee the difference in England, 
France, Italy, & c. in Europe, accidental or adventitious cauſes, 
way perhaps ſometimes concur to 1 or increaſe it, as eating 
madder colours the very bones, and if theſz on one ſide of a river in 
Africa differ from thoſe on the other, it is becauſe the inhabitants 
du the one fide were changed by conqueſt, aud not on the other. 

Natives 
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Natives of this place, after being ſeveral years in a hot climate, hay: 

their colour greatly changed, if it be ſaid that change of clime from i 
hot to cold ſhould alter it again, conſider that black being the ab. | 
ſence of all colours will change into no other, and every other will 
change to it, but white, which contains all the colours, will change 
to any one. Tendons or finews are the ends of muſcles, ligament: 
bind the joints, blood veſſels or arteries and veins are accompanied 
with nerves, the internal ſyſtem are the brain with the ſpinal mar. 
row, the contents of the breaſt or the lobes of the lungs, with the 
heart between them, & c. ſeparated by a membrane from the bowels, 
they contain the gaſtric, biliary, urinary, and genital ſyſtems, the 
heart 1s the firſt principal part, from it the blood circulates to the 
extremities in the arteries,and back again to the heart in the veins, 
being called arteries, in carrying it away, and veins in bringing it 
back. It is properly formed and purifyed by air in the lungs, it 
nouriſhes all the parts, which are formed out of its ſubſtance, as it 
is of the chyle, a milk like ſubſtance, to which the food is changed 
in the ſtomach. and taken up by the lacteal veſſeis in it, if the 
meſenteric glands are not diſordered, ſo as to prevent its paſſing 
through them, and cauſe it go off in a diarrhea or looſeneſs, ſo that 
the patient decays for want of nouriſhment, as in ſome conſumpti- 
ons, wherein he ought to take as much of any kind of nouriſhing 

fond as he can bear. The water 1n all the other parts of the body 

is taken up by the lymphatic veſſels, collected together with the 

chyle into the blood, and mingled with it to become blood, to ſup. 

ply its waſte on the other parts. Diſeaſed matter in any part d 

the body, being taken up by theſe veſſels that collect the humours of 

all the parts together, is ſoon mingled with the whole maſs of blood, 

hence the need of purges for an ulcer in a the, the blood conſiſts of 

water or ſerum, ſaline matter, groſs matter, & c and by a glaſs is fee 

clear with red globules. The brain is uſually the ſourſe of the 

nerves and ſenſation, or feeling, It conſiſts of three principal parts 

the great, and the little brain undermoſt, and the oblong marrow, 
a longiſh white body between them, from which the ſpinal or back 
bone marrow proceeds. The nerves ariſe not all from one root, 
though they ariſe all from the tuber anulare, but two pair, the 
pineal glaud being pretty centrical, or about the middle, gave occz 
fion to the Carteſian philoſophers to think it the reſidence of th: 
ſoul. The veſſels of the brain have ſuch a ſtructure and conforms. 
tion as to make the blood circulate very ſlowly, in order not to pre 
vent calm deliberate conſideration, when it is accelerated, as in! 
fever, it diſturbs the operations of the mind, and produces delirium. 
The defign of the brain is ſaid to be to give nerves to the body, be 
ing the ſourſe of theſe, but they do nat all ſpring from one root 
they proceed in pairs, nine or ten pairs go out of the ſcull, for tic 
ears, eyes, noſe, mouth, &c. and thirty from the ſpinal marrs 
through the body, but if all feeling be in the nerves, (which ar 
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nerve on the thigh, wnich is like a ſmall cord,) they muſt be ſcat - 
tered every where, even in the bones, &c. as there are imall blood 
veſſels in them allo. | 

The connexion of the rational principal with the brain, and the 
diſorders of the brain diſturbing its operations, has led the incon- 
fiderate part of medical men, however numerovs, to conclude the 
brain to be the thinking, rational, conſcious principle, having voli- 
tion, choice, &c. When I firft heard this doctrine inculcated in 
public lectures, I remained a while in a fuſpence, as on all other 
points, in order to conſider and weigh thiags juſtly and impartially, 


that I might judge without prejudice and according to truth, it being 


the moſt precious thing, and afier mature deliberate, candid confi- 
deration. I became certain it is an egregious miſtake. contrary to 
all philoſophy whatever, both of mind and matter. They are cal- 
led materialiſts, thinking man conſiſts all of matter, like the Sad- 
ducees or Epicurean Jews of old, and that he periſhes all at death, 
at leaſt till the reſurrection, if they differ in any thing from the 
Sadducees, and I did not wonder to fee them of that opinion, who 
were firſt bred to that profeſſion, as they are wholly occupied with 
matter, and its numerous attributes, not having occaſion to conſi- 
der or know if there be any thing elſe. Spinoza, an apoſtate Jew, 
thought the univerſe to be God, or that there is no God elſe; but 
theſe men, ever ſince the days of Galen, the Greek phyſician, who 
was an atheiſt till the ſtructure and ceconomy of the human body 
convinced him it was a work of defign, have proved and demonſtrat- 
ed it to be fo, and that no phyſician can be an atheiſt, nor any 
philoſopher who has attentively conſidered the ſtructure and laws of 
nature at large. Dr. Reid on the active powers of man, that is, 
the faculties of the mind, has expoſed that notion metaphyſically, 
with the ſanction of a celebrated phyſician, who reviſed it in manu- 
ſcript, and to whom it is deducated, Maſſilon has expoſed it morally 
on the principles of the divine government in his admirable diſcourſe 
on a future ſtate, where he conſiders the men of that opinion to be 
a degree inferior in underſtanding to others, and ſhoald not con- 
clude others to be like the beaſts, I have it expoſed phyſically in 
a piece ready for the preſs. 

The idea of a God, a providence, and a future ſtate, are inſe- 


parable ; for an infinitely wiſe and powerful and good Being, as 


they prove the maker of the human body to be, would not make 
machines or works of the moſt exquiſite art, and pay no more re- 
gard to them as if he had made them in vain, or for no proper pur- 
poſe or end. If there is a God, the world is governed by his pro- 
vidence; and if ſo, there is a future ſtate of recompence to the juſt 


and unjuſt. The juſtice of God will either recompence men in this 


ſtate or anothre, and when ſuch men are injured they believe ſo 
themſelves, as one of them on a time wiſhed all the lawyers were in 
hell ; and Pyrrho once believed his ſenſes, and levelled at his cook for not 
making his dinner to his taſte, The remorſe for crimes unknown to 

mortals 
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mortals ſhews a conſciouſneſs of a ſupreme judge, and a judgement 
to come, when every ſecret crime will be made known, and) all will 
ſe: impartial juitice ſhewn, Were a ſpirit, ho can penetrate all matter, 
to view the eyes, ears and organs of a fetus unborn, he would cer- 
taioly conclude it was deſtined for ſome other ftate than that, where 
it could not uſe or exerciſe its organs of Tenſe, &c. The caſe is fi. 
milar with regard to the faculties of the mind, that can form ſuch 
extenſive and abſtract jdeas, independent of matter, of which the 
brutes are incapable. This Rate is but the womb of its exiſtence, 
in which it exerciſes its functions little better than the foetus in tlie 
womb. Every diſorder of the body and brain diſturbing them, as 
diſorders of the mother affect the fetus, being diſtin, but not ſe- 
parated. The inſpired writer ſays, it is impoſſible for God to lic, 
or deny himſelf, and be unfaithful! ; and we ſavy, it is impoſſible to 
endow matter with the power of thinking, contradictions being the 
objects of no power, and would imply weaknels rather than power, 
One body cannot he in ſeveral places at the ſame time, nor any 
thing but a ſimple indiviſible ſul" ance capable of thinking; for if 
it be divided it ceaſes to think; but we have known the brain al. 
moſt all exhauſted in a hydrocephalus, and a part of it loſt, and 
the perſon live long after; and alſo to come out in handfuls, and 
reaſon, in all theſe caſes, &c. continue unimpared while life conti. 
nued ; but if every particle of it be a thinking being, their name 
may be legion, for they are many. Biſhop Berkeley and Squire 
Hume were perſuaded that they proved there 1s no ſuch thing as 
matter, and theſe men that there is no ſpirit, ſo we diſpute about 
nothing, and it is nothing that diſputes about nothing. The idea 
of the antients was, that the mind cannot act or exerciſe its func- 
tions and operations by a diſordered brain or body, whoſe organs 


are out of tune, as a muſician cannot produce harmony, but ſqueak- 


ing, or perhaps no found at all, from an inſtrument out of tune, or 
in diſorder, yet the mind and the muſician are ſtill the ſame, though 
their inftruments are ſo diſordered that their operations are hideous, 
as of a mad man, or a ſqueaking inſtrument, whoſe motions are 
diſorderly, and cannot be regulated, no more than an unruly horfe 
by his rider; for though the mind lodges in the body, yet it is a 
ſubltance totally different, as the cloaths are. The rationa] foul, 
mind, or ſpirit, is a real living intelligent, immaterial, inviſible, im- 
mortal being, What is immaterial is moſt real, as it undergoes 
no change, whereas matter, ſubje& to ſb great changes, ſeems to 
have little reality, or identity in it, not being always entirely the 
ſame. It is life itſelf, being immaterial, or not made up of parts; 
it is not capable of a diſſolution or ſeparation of parts; its different 
faculties are not different parts, but different powers, capacities, and 
modes of acting. (Light and ſound are ſtill the fame, though the 
blind and deaf perceive them not.) When it conſiders things, com- 

ares cauſes with their effects, or deduces concluſions from premiſſes, 
it is called reaſon; when it recollects what is paſt, it is called me- 


1 528 There 


1 


Tuere is another difficulty equally great, which theſe men own 
themſelves at as great a loſs to tolve, that is, how ſound affe&s the 
auditory nerve, and light the optic nerve, and not the contrary, or 
both each, as there is no differer ce in the nature of the nerves; or 
why the eyes were not made both to fee and hear, and then there 
would be no uſe for ears. Though all the nerves are ſaid to be de- 
rived from the brain, and produced by it, yet the nerves are found 
to be in proportion to the ſize of the body, and not of the brain, 
and to be ſo in monſters, where no brain can be obſerved, though 
ſenſation, and the cauſe of muſcular motion, is aſcribed to the 
nerves, yet this ſeems not to be altogether the caſe, for they de- 
pend on other mechanical cauſes. The nature of generatinn, &c. 
are not aſcertained ; and indeed, when we enquire radically into the 
cauſes of things, we can account for nothing, but we maſt believe 
fats and rej et inconſiſtencies, It is a miſtake that the animal ſpi- 
rit reſides in the nerves and not in the blood, as Dr. Hunter obſerves, 
and Dr. Harvey de generatione animal. exercit. 51. obſerves, that 
it 18 authenticated by the opifex rerum, or maker of man ; and it is 
ſelf evident, for death makes no alteration on the nerves, but it 
makes a total change in the blood. The heart and the blood are 
firſt formed, and all the parts, both ſolid and fluid, are nouriſhed 
from it. The nerves, and the brain themſelves, are ſupplied and re- 
paired from it; but every affection and diſorder in the ſyſtem is now 
called nervous. All the parts are made to conſiſt of nerves : there 
is nothing elſe but nerves in it: and in ſhort a nervous phrenzy 
ſeems to have taken place, fince the blood was no more reckoned the 
ſeat of diſeaſes, and the circujation of it, ſuppoſed never to have 
been obſerved till of late, A. M. 5600, that a remote iſlander, be- 
vond what was reckoned the bounds of the world formerly, and lay 
in groſs ignorance, whilſt ſcience ſhone ſo bright, not only in Aſia 
and Africa, but in other parts of Europe, though it is one of the 
fimplefſt, plaineſt things in the animal ſyſtem and oeconomy, or in 
the whole ſyſtem of nature, which no enquirer could miſs or fail to 
ſee, who gave the leaſt attention, whereas the intricate ſecrets of 
chymiſtry, and the refined {cence of inſtrumental] muſic, were cul- 
tivated by the poſterity of Cain, Gen. iv 21. 22. I remember, 
when at the academy, our learned preceptor told of ſome iſlanders, 
who thought they were the only people ia the world who knew any 
thing, or had made any diſcoveries, or improvements. It would 
ſeem they had made many great ones, but they did not know the 
uſe of fire till of late, the Spainards introduced it to them. The 
latter Europeans have dull leaden geniuſſes, the French excepted, 
compared with the Eaſterns and Greeks, knowing the difference, 
without knowing any more. I would have ſaid credant ſtolidi; 
but as I recolle&t to have read of the circulation of the blood in 
Eaſtern literature, J muſt ſay credant ignari. Next to reſpiration, 
after the excretions and ſecretions, it is the ſimpleſt thing, ſo that 
no great man would have made a great ado about the diſcovery of 

1 | it, 
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it, being almoſt like an axiom in mathematics, that needs no tedi- 
ous relation, and therefore it is ſo little ſpoke of by the Greeks; 
but moll hills are great objects to maggots. The auricular tube, 
ſaid to be diicovered by Euſtachius, is mentioned by Ariſtotle The 
| Greeks were ſavage enough to make experiments, not only on 
living animals, with lingering cruel tortures, as is the cuſtom now, 
but alſo on living men, which has allo. been done in later times, 
though life ſhouid be held facred for its Author's ſake, and not 
hurt or taken away wantouly, but only in abſolute neceſſity, and in 
the gentleit ſpeedieſt manner, and not left to live in torments and 
tortures, We own that the animal life ſhould be ſacrificed to the 
human, but the pretended neceflity or utility for neceſſary informa- 
tion, to apply to practice in after caſes, ſeems merely a pretence, 
and that it is neceſſary to torture one's own feelings, till the heart 
be hardened, benumed, and as inſenſible to feel for others, and deſ- 
titute of humanity, as a benumed mortified limb is of motion or of 
feeling pain when pierced, in order to ſee the works of God, is as 
bad a reaſon. I never could gratify my curioſity to purchaſe know- 
ledge at ſuch an expenſive rate, that rule is univerſal, to do to others 
as ye would wiſh they would do to you, changing places with 
them. The author of nature has commanded lenity to be exerciſed 
to the brutes ; they are his creatures, and he will puniſh cruelty to 
them. The owner of any favourite animal would nut ſuffer another 
to do ſo to it, they are like ſavages that cauſe or allow any animals 
to fight or ſtrive for ſport, and that oppreſs or abuſe the uſeful ones 
by too hard labour, ſpurs, &c. which no man of feeling could uſe. 

The action of the heart may throw out the blood, but that it can 
drive it through all the arteries, in oppoſition to every preſſure, is 
impoſſible. The animal machine ſeems to be a ſteam ingine, where- 
by it is carried through the arteries, and repelled in the veins by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere. The taking the blood out of an ant- 
mal is a fallacious experiment, for it muſt faint before the half of it 
be out, and though it be killed immediately, yet the reſt is abſorb- 
ed by the lymphatics, &c. before inſpection can be made. That 
the animal ſpirits are in the blood, or at leaſt communicated from 
it to the nerves, is evident, becauſe it ſtimulates and gives action to 
them. What the nervous, fluid is, if ſuch a thing exiſts, is un- 
Known, if it is not an electric fluid, proceeding from the blood, 
which a ligature ſtops not, but it ſtops the nervous influence: in 
ſhort, all is wrapt up in the myſticiſm, enthuſiaſm and fanaticiſm of 
attract ion, ſpaſm, nervous affect ions, &c. &c. | 

An electrifying machine is one of the moſt valuable pieces of fur- 
niture. It may prevent or remove moſt diſeaſes, eſpecially the vio- 
lent ones, that bid defiance to all other means, being the reproack 


of phyſicians. There can be no danger in uſing it, by beginning 


with a ſhock ſo little, as only to be felt, and going on to any de- 
„4 needful, and can be born. A fool may frike himſelf dead. 


clides making a plant or animal, elcArified every day, thrive bet- 
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ter by promoting circulation and ſeeretions, it removes ſpeedily the 
worſt diforders if immediately applied, as ſudden ſhocks of the palſy, 


that dibilitated one fide of the body, cramps, or ſpaſms, as an im- 


movable ſtiffneſs in the neck, &c. rhevmatiſms, blindneſs by certain 
diſorders of the eye, the tetanus and lock jaw itſelf, if applied at 
firſt, The ways of uſing it may be learned from the maker, as in» 
ſulating and extracting from the part affected, &c. The price is from 
leſs than one pound to ſeveral, according to the ſize. Body and mind 
have a mutuaFinfluence on one another that cannot be explained; 
what affects or relieves the one does ſo to the other. The effects of 


muſic on both are well known. The bite of the tarantula, a vene- 


mous ſpider in Italy, can only be cured by muſic. It has an effe& 
on the auimal, by acting on the ſenſitive vital principle. It calms 


all violent paſſions, that have a dangerous or fatal effect on the body, 


as anger, grief, &c. and can rouſe the mind to fury alſo; it ſoftens 
ſavage minds; the grave and ſlow ſuits low ſpirits. It can be ad- 
apted to any temper, humour, or ſtate of mind, and removes all dif- 
tempers that ariſe from the mind, which are very numerous, and al- 
leviates others, It is uſefu] at all times, and all in the houſe that 
can fing ſhould be united, Inſtrumental muſic, though dead com- 
pared to vocal, is alſo good, Wind inſtruments may hurt the lungs 
if not moderately uſed. The wonderful effects of this divine ſcience 
have been remarked in all ages. A ſmall or hand organ is one of 
the beft inſtruments, is eafily played on, and can be tuned to ſuit 
any humour the mind is in. The bite of all poiſonous animals 
is cured by ſqueezing the juice out of them, and applying it at the 
time, or by their oil, — The viper catchers fear not their bite ag they 


carry the oil with them, which cures it directly. 


34. The ſexual ſyſtem of botany, aſcribed to Sir Charles Linneus, 
a very extraordinary man for genius and learning in all branches of 
natural knowledge and medicine, was not firſt diſcovered by him, 
as ſome botaniſts know, and own that Theofraſtus, Dioſcorides, &. 
treat of it. It is not ſo evident as the circulation of the blood, 
yet from analogy, and evident appearances in ſome, it is pretty evi- 
dent. In a plant called hemp, the ſexes are known even to the pea- 
fants, the male having beſtowed its influence on the female, becomes 
firſt ripe, and is plucked up, and the female having brought the ſeed 
to maturity at the end of the ſeaſon is then taken up; but for want 
of the ſexual characters, it is but a variety of the ſame ſpecies, one of 
what are called hermapbrodites, having the male and female parts on 
the ſame ſtalk or flower, inſtead of male and female plants. 'Fhe polar 
ſtone, and the weſtern continent, ſuppoſed to be diſcovered but late- 
ly, were both known to the antients. The Phenicians viſited the 
latter, and the former is mentioned by Solomon, though the Greek, 


Latin, and modern tranſlators miſtook it, as they did the tempte of 


Belus, called the tower of Babel, and the divilion of languages, of 
which afterwards. The Phenicians, Greeks, and the Celtic druids, had 


glaſſes of all kinds and artificial thunder, which they keep a ſeeret, 
| as 
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as they did their other myſteries, like the reſt of the philoſophera, 
glaſſes. which brought the moon near the earth, though gun pow- 
der and teleſcopes are reckoned modern diſcoveries, but whoever 
finds out any thing, has juſt as much merit as the firſt diſcoverer ; 
but not to know what happened before one was born, is to be al- 
ways a child, ſays Cicero, and ſtill more ſo to imagine that nothing 
was known before his time, and that he only has acquired any 
knowledge or improvements, ajl modern acquiſitions are only revi- 
vals or recoveries of the knowledge of the antients, or rediſcoveries 
of what they diſcovered, a great part of which is not yet recovered, 
nor is likely to be, as the art of the antient Phyſicians of Egypt in 
embalming and preſerving the body from corruption, nor can it be 
learned by theſe mumies that are yet preſerved, and Moſes's ready 
way of pulverizing the golden calf, though ſuppoſed to be by a 
chymical operation of the hepatic ſulphur, 

35. The three humours of the eye, the watery chriſtaline and 
vitrous, reflect and refract the light ſo that the image is inverted 
in the bottom of the eye on the optic nerve, it ſeems to be by prac- 
tice that we learn to ſee objects erect and ſingle, as we have two 
eyes. Children truſt thein eyes with nothing, but examine eve 
thing by feeling. Colours are relative rather than real, a red body 


oppoſed to the ſun's beams at a window, will reflect light of a red 


colour on the wall, ſo that there are ſaid to be as many different rays 
of light as colours. A body of any colour abſorbs, or has all the 
rays of light ſunk into it, but thoſe its ſurface can reflect, and there- 
fore ſaid to be of that colour. Black abſorbs all the rays, and 
therefore is the abſence of all the colours, being maſt porous, it ad- 
mits either cold or heat moſt, and therefore is the worſt defence from 
either. White reflects all the rays, and therefore includes all the 
colours, and can be dyed or converted to any particular one, as black 


can be turned to none; white is therefore the beſt defence from cold, 


or ſhade from heat, being cloſeſt, having leaſt pores. Green is com- 
poſed of blue and yellow, too much light dims the ſight and in- 
flames the eyes, eſpecially where 3 or reflected, as in houſes, 
&c. A ſhade over the face prevents the light from ſtriking the eye, 
{ſo that it ſtrikes only the object, as a book, &c. The ſhade or re- 
flection of green, as green glaſſes, &c. ſave the ſight, not becauſe 
the chryſtaline humor of the eye is green, as is vulgarly reported, 
but becauſe nature is of that colour, having a principle of corrupti- 
on in it ; hence alkalis turn vegetable blues into green, as acids 
change them to red, and there is, a putrefactiye proceſs going on in 
animal bodies, from their very firft original, and a conſtant combat 
between vegetation and putrefaction, of which the firſt gets the 


better during growth and vigour, but the laſt prevails at length. Cor- 
pulency oppreſſes and weakens the ſyſtem, and increaſes putrefacti- 


on. Scuivies, and every putrid diſeaſe, weakens, all diſeaſes ariſe 
from putreſcence and debility, as both yegetables and animals them- 
Eo | — | | ſelves 


6 


ſelves do, as is evident by opening an egg, when the chick veges 
tates in it. Though there may be a degree of mechanical ſolution or 
ſermentation in digeſtion, both which carry on putrefaction, as ac- 
tion or exerciſe, which promotes it does, corruption is the parent 
and kin{man. | ; c 

Cold water, or the white of an egg, beat to oil, ſpread on lint, 


applied to the eye at night, and waſhed in the morning with luke- 


warm water, with a little milk in it, after the bandage 1s taken off, 
are perhaps the beſt cures for weak or inflamed eyes; one born blind 
having recovered his fight, thought, like a child new bora, every 
thing touched his eyes, even the clouds themſelves, ſo that there 
ſeems to be a kind of viſual contact, as well as in hearing, taſting, 
ſmelling, feeling, or he could not diſtinguiſh the diſtance. The 
ſtructure of the eye is admirably curious, and the ear not a little ſo; 
light is quicker than ſound. Loud or ſtrong ſounds hurt the audi- 
tory nerve, as ſtrong light does the eye; when deafneſs is occaſion- 
ed by cold, there is no cure ſo good as tar mingled with melted but- 
ter, put into the ear, or to prevent cold ; it is alſo the beſt cure for 


rheumatiſm, either mixt or alone by itſelf, and for felling hoven 


fleſh or ſwelling, except by a ftrain, which chicken-weed roafted 
cures if applied hot, and the part being anointed with freſh butter; 
for a bruiſe, botch, or ulcer, a piece of freſh ſheep's, &c. ſkin is 
beſt, unleſs putreſcent, and then a ſlice of a turnip boiled is beſt, 
and each changed as need requires. | | | 
Particles from bodies mingled with the air, affect the nerves of 
ſmelling, which warns to avoid what is hurtful for health ; for all ill 


| {favours are hurtful, as they ſhew the air is corrupted. Houſes ſhould 
be kept clean within and without, all uncleaneſs ſpoils the air, as 
ſtanding water or mire, eſpecially in hot ſeaſons, the lungs and the 


blood in paſſing through them are polluted by bad air, and the 
breaſt is affected by it. The breaſt is ſeparated from the belly by a 
partition called the midrif, which moves up and down by breathing. 
The two lobes of the lungs and the heart infolded between, are con- 
tained in the breaſt, they play like bellows after birth, by reſpirati- 
on, as the gills of fiſhes do, which ſerve for lungs. Before birth, 
the blood dues not paſs through the lungs as after birth in reſpirati- 
on, one reſpiration ſerving both the mother and the fœtus, but a- 
ſcending it paſſes from the right fide, (auricle) of the heart through 
it to the left, through the oval hole, and deſcending, throngh the 
arterious duct, turned afterwards into a ligament, a ſmall portion 
only paſſing through the lungs for their nouriſhment and growth, 
but after birth, there is as much paſſes through the lungs in a given 
time, as through the whole body, If diping in water after birth 
were frequently practiced, to keep the paſſages open, that the blood 
could paſs through as before, and circulate without breathing, or 
the act ion of the lungs by the air, then the animal would not ſuffo- 
cate below water. When the pores of the ſkin are ſtopt or ſhut by 
cold, it prevents perſpiration, and the matter retained TY the 
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jungs, and makes them give the effort, called coughing, to throw | 


it off, The proportion of the excretions is ſaid to be this, 16 oun- 
ces by urine, 4 by ſtool, and 40 by inſenſible perſpiration ; warmth 
by clothes to confine the natural heat is the right way to keep 
the pores open, the lungs conſume by putrefaction of the juices, 
The belly contains the folds of the alimentary canal, called bowely 
or guts, divided into fix portions, and the ſpleen, the liver, kidneys, 
&c. and is divided from the lower part, called the pelvis or baſon, 
by the peritoneum ſtretched around it, as its name ſignifies, contain. 
ing the bowels. The liver changes the fouleſt of the blond, as it 
mult be by its circulations before it comes to it, into gall, to help 
the digeſtion, when it mingles gain with the blood it produces 
Jaundice, the breaſts change blood into milk, but the kidneys ſeem 
to ſeparate water from the blood. Animals and vegetables have 
their origin from putrefact ion; digeſtion ſeems to be a putrefactive 
proceſs, and all diſeaſes ſeem to originate from the ſame ſource, even 
inflamatory fevers, hence the beſt medicines uſed are antiſeptics. All 
things ſpring from their contraries, ſaid Socrates the father of Gre. 
cian wiſdom, the wiſeſt Pagan, both in natural and moral philoſophy, 
Death ariſes from life, and life ſprings from death; and Paul, a great 
Grecian philoſopher, and an inſpired apoſtle, ſpeaks in the ſame way, 
and many phyſicians, that which thou ſoweſt is not quickened except it 
die; however, I hold not this theory from any fondneſs of my own for 
it, nor on account of any authority, without conviction of its truth, 
I hope all who deſire the name of chymiſts will grant, that fermen- 
tation in all its ſtages is a putrefactive proceſs, and proceeds from 
a tendency to putrefaction, in which it iſſues, for though liquor or 
ſpirit may be got from the vinous or hot ſtage, that will keep and 
preſerve other things free from putrefaction for a certain time, yet 
the general tendency, as appears in the natural event, was putrefac- 
tive, and the ſame is the caſe with the acetous acid, or four ftage, 


; Vegetables muſt undergo theſe in the ſtomach, and alſo the laſt, 


called the putrefactive ſtage of fermentation, which animal food on- 
ly undergoes, in order to digeftion, and hence the reaſon that it is 
fooner digeſted than vegetables; and the production in animal ge- 


neration ariſes from the fermentation of the ſeminal fluids, which is 


the real ſtimulus, produced by the one en the other for fecundation, 
Whatever evidence any phyſicians think they have to the contrary, is 
certainly a miſtake; and in this way there is a reproduction of every 
thing from itfelf, and that diſeaſes originate from debility and pu- 
treſaction, and ſometimes renew the vigour, health, and ſoundneſs, 
and in a degree the youth 1s alſo evident ; and though the vita} 


prineiple is the chief antiſeptic, and prevents entire putrefaction, 


while it remains, which nothing can prevent when it is gone, yet, 
in the circumſtances proper for it, this does not prevent a reproduc- 
tion, the refuſe of the food not applied to nouriſh the parts is pu- 
trefactive, which alſo ſhews digeſtion to be a putrefactive procels, 
promoted by warmth and action. Salt, though an antiſeptic in a 
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certain quantity, is a ſeptic in other caſes, the ſaccharine produce 
tion of the vinous fermentation, and the acid of vinegar are antiſeptic 


| for a time, a fulneſs of fluids and ſolids oppreſſes and weakens the 
| ſtamina vitæ, and produce debility. A poor watery weak diet alſo 


cauſe3 debility, or weakneſs of conſtitution, and habit of body, 


| and thoſe that keep the middle way, will ſcarcely have any diſeaſes, 
being proof againſt infection, as Socrates eſcaped the plague when 
| it raged at Athens, by exerciſe and pure air, and ſuch have a heal- 


thy offspring ; we have known ſome ſuch childrens teeth produced 


without any pain, ſo that their mothers wondered when they ſaw" 


them, not knowing how they came out ; and if ſuch catch the pox, 
or meaſles, by the ſociety of thoſe that have them, yet they are not 
ſick with them, having only a cutaneous effect, if the blood is kept 
pure by means of TO temperate, or moderate pure diet, pure 
air, and proper exerciſe, it does not catch diſeaſes, but as almoſt 
all who can afford it either eat and drink too much in quantity, or 


| varieties, or take artificial drinks, and ſo uſe luxury either in quan- 
| tity or kind, this is the ſouree of moſc diſeaſes ; the philoſopher 
knew, by the number of phyſicians any city contained, if it was 


luxurious, and laughed at the people going to the temple to pray 
to the gods for great health, when they had it in their own power, 
and went from the temple to plunge into luxury, ſee ſure methods of 


attaining a long and healthful life, by Lewis Carnaro, a noble Ve- 


netian, written by him when near a hundred years old. 


The firſt phyficians by debauch were made, „ 
Excefs began and ſloth ſuſtains the trade. - 


Health conſiſts in temperance or exerciſe, which purify the blood. | 


This throws off gout, dropſies, and ill humours, and that prevents 
them, and keeps the mind calm and quiet, Nature is ſimple in her 
requeſts, and every creature, but man, lives on one kind, as herbs or 
fleſh. Carnaro tells us, he abſtained alſo from heats and colds, 
women, violent exerciſe, and late watching, and violent paſſions, as 
grief, fear, anger, joy, ſo dangerous, ſudden death, &c. and lived 
on twelve ounces of bread, ſoups, eggs, and meat, and leſs when 
the natural cauſe of digeſtion abated. Corpulency or fatneſs isa ſure 
ſource of dreadful diſeaſes. Eating or drinking to that degree is 
laying in a rich treaſure and ſtock of diſeaſes, and often ſudden 
death, and ſhould be dreaded and avoided as the fire. 

26. Parents that any way contract diſeaſes, convey that treaſure 
to their poſterity. Whether in all animals the male contains the 
offspring, perfect in all its parts, in a very ſmall ſize, to be lodged, 
fecundated and nouriſhed in the female, or whether the male's ſemi- 
nal fluid only ftimulates and quicxens the ſame in the female, the 
diſeaſes of either are inherited, though mules as well as others, have 
more of the male than of the female; and if the mother and nurſe 
be different, the diſpoſitions, temper, humour and diſeaſes of the lat- 
ter are inherited. The laws of animal nature are two, the preſerva- 
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tion of the individual, or ſelf- preſervation, by nouriſhment, &c. and 
the propagation of the ſpecies: and as all laws imply ſome pains in 
the fulfilling them, with ſanctions of rewards and puniſhments an- 
nexed to the due performance of them, or the contrary, ſo theſe 
laws are given cum periculo, with a peril in going beyond what is 
neceſſary for the ſupport of the individual and the ſpecies ; but as 
Pliny, the natural hiſtorian, ſays, it is hard to ſay whether nature 
is a kind mother, or a ſevere ſtep mother, ſo that the very practice 
of theſe laws is given with a penalty, taking food always raiſes a 
degree of fever ;* and the practice of the ſecond law is accompanied 
with convulſions or palpitations, tremor, epilepſy, and ſometimes 
ſudden death, but always with langour and dibility.+ That peri- 
odical evacuations of the ſpermatic veſſels are ſalubrious to the con- 
ſtitution, and hence the propenſity to it, as ſome medical men pre- 
tend, is refuted on principles granted by themſelves, for they con- 
demu periodical evacuations of the haematic veſſels, the caſe being 
entirely analogous, or uſing phlebotomy at any time, but in a Cil- 
eaſe that requires it, as it introduces à bad cuſtom, and thereby in- 
duces a plethora, which may alſo be diſuſed and got free of. As for 
propenſiti es, they are not arguments in all caſes, (that one is a na- 
tural inſtinct for the ſupport of the ſpecies,) it is yet undecided 
whether the deſire of ſelf.preſervation, or that of propagating 
the ſpecies, and alſo whether that of acquiring knowledge, or of 
communicating it, be the ſtrongeſt, and yet none will ſay the Jat- 
ter, nor gaming is neceſſary for the conſtitution, nor that cruelty, 
or the paſſion of revenge, in which ſome have their greateſt. plea: 
ſure, is good for any conftitution, but the contrary, and yet the 
oct ſays, eſt vindicta bdnum vita jucundius ipſa; and in fhort, it 
is eaſy to ſhew, that it is not beneficial to any conſtitution in any 
caſe, and therefore the motives to miatrimony ought to be the r. 
tional and not the animal ones. A philoſopher defined celebacy 
coeli beatitudo, that the pains in performing the laws of animal na- 
ture might cauſe to aſpire after the celeſtial ſtate, where they have 
no place, there being no occaſion for them, as there is no hunger 
nor thirft, diſeaſe nor death, they marry not, as they die not. As 
taking food always produces fever, what violence do they offer to 
their conſtitutions who eat and drink long at a time, ſitting at table 
ſeveral hours, or a good part of the day or night, and ſeeming to 
live, only in order to eat and drink, making their bodies as it were an 
engine or machine to elaborate and work off meat and drink as a 
mill does grain, or any ſtuff, A ſmall quantity of ſimple plain food 
is ſufficient for nouriſhment, as Carnara found, after giving up with 
luxury and diſſipation, which ſubjected him to ſo much diſtreſs, 
finding ſobriety and temperance a rational comfortable way of living, 
not gratifying his appetites, paſſions and inclinations, and devour- 
ing the portion of the poor and needy ; for every one is but a * 
ar 


_* Cull, prac, + Greg. cone, 
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ard of what he poſſeſſes under Providence, which entruſted that to 
bis charge, of which he muſt give an account, The man that did 
not ſquader away his talent, but ouly did not employ it for any 
800 purpoſc, was puviſhed. 

27. The very learned Dr Derham, in his phyſico theology, p: 
3:6. obſerves, that men are ready to think their wit, learning, ge- 
nius, riches. authority, &c. are works of nature, or of fortune, or 
owing to their own diligence, ſubtiity, or ſome ſecondary cauſes, 
that they are maſters of them, ard at liberty to uſe them as they 


pleaſe to gratify their Juſt or humour, or ſatisfy their depraved ap- 


petites, and murder precious time, the ſeed time for eternity; but 
it is evident they are the gifts of God, and ſo many talents entruſt- 
ed with us by the ſovereign Lord of the world as ſtewards, for 


- which we muſt give an account, Matth. xxv 14. It is not enough 


not to abuſe, neglect, or hide our talents and gifts, but we muſt 
not let them be idle or uſeleſs: we are not born for ourſelves but 
for ſociety, ſays Plato the divine philoſopher, for the good of o- 
thers, but kings and others, called ae who have gotten 
riches and power, think others were born for them, except Titus 
the Roman emperor, &c. who thought like Plato, and acted accord- 
ingly : like him, all that are in eaſy, and more eſpecially if in afflu- 
ent circumſtances, ought to keep all in eaſy circumſtances with 
whom they are concerned, as Providence does them, whether they 


be labourers, tenants, or whatever elſe, otherwiſe they will incur 


the doom of him in the parable who did not treat his fervant as his 
lord treated him. It will not ſerve for an excuſe, that they gave at 
the common rate of others: if others did not what they ought, 
they ſhould have done it, and ſet them an example. The wages 
and prices of forme mechanics and labourers, and dealers. are ſhame- 
fully little, as of ſpinning, and thoſe that catry the moſt uſeful com- 
modity, water, &c. A certain philoſopher feeing drink net pro- 
duced by nature but art, at a great rate, {ome of which being made 
of what ſhould feed the poor, to poiſon the rich, and ſumptuous 
luxurious diſhes, ſaid, there is great robbery here, we have too 
much, and others not enough. I his is robbing the poor to ruin our 


conſtitutions z yea, devouring their very fleſh and blood, and could 
not with good reliſh take the neceſfary ſupplies of nature, for re- 


Acting how many pine in want, and far leſs ſpend in amuſements 
and pleaſures what would ſupply their neceſſities. It is as difficult 
or impracticable for the bunchy or tower backed camel to paſs 
through the needle eyed gate of Salem as for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, Luke xvi 25- Job could not eat his 
morſel alone, but gave the needy a fhare of it, ch, xxxi. 


— O pity every woe, 
T'is what the happy to the wretched owe. 


It is not luxury of table, dreſs, furniture, equipage, retinve, 
titles, power, riches, high lations, or offices, &c. that conſlitute 
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true greatneſs. The. way to excel others in greatneſs to do more 


good than they. Paul diſtinguiſhes between a virtuous man and a 
good man, Rom v 7, .This is what the Latins call generoſus, a 
gentleman, and the Greeks call a nobleman, dios divine, a ſaint. 
True nobility conſifls only in virtue. 


Greatneſs by virtue's only underſtood, 
None's truly great who is not truly good. 


Such only are greater than others, and -exalted above them in 
true pleaſures and enjoyments that will never fail. The way to have 
both honour and efteem, or love; nay, I had almoſt ſaid adora- 
tion, is, godlike, to pity the wretched, and do good, liberally ſup- 
plying all the needy they know, or can ſupply. This would gain 
the favour of both God and man, without which they are hated 
and envied by thoſe who ſeem to do honour to them. It is ſhame. 
ful to ſce ſome loaded with ſuperfluities, corpulency, &c. and others 
want the common neceſſaries, meagre with want, and oppreſſed 
with labour, which they are unable to bear, by reaſon of infirmity 
or age, ſome in gorgeous robes, and others in rags, not having 
ſioes or cloaths to defend from the ſeverity of the winter. If the 
rich would agree together, each to bear their proper ſhare in re- 
lieving the wretched, as they do in forming plans for gaming and 
other amuſcments, feaſting and diffipation, with far more trouble, 
and ſpend the money in relicving the diſtreſſed, which they ſpend on 
uſeleſs dogs, birds, horſes, and all kinds of extravagant needleſs 
expence, and not loſe the vigour or uſe or their limbs, by being 
carried in chariots or chairs, deprived of the free air, in a way ſo 
ridiculous, and hurtful to health, they would have infinitely greater 
ſatisfact ion on reflection in diſtreſs, and at death, Pſal. xli 1. Matth. 
xxv 42. Kc. 1 John iti 19. They ought to uſe as plain food and cloath- 
ing, &c. as others, and ſhew their ſuperiority, and a god-like great- 
nels, by pitying the needy, and doing good, which would make 
them adored. There are fome who do fo, but from miſunderftand- 
ing the precepts, Matth. vi. which only forbid doing it from wrong 
motives, and for vain glory, they conceal it, whereas they ought 
to let their light ſhine in this rtſpect, accordiug to the general pre- 
cept, to lead others to follow their example. A certain baronet, &c. 
are celebrated for being fathers to the poor. It is a ſhame to rulers 
and magiſtrates to have any in want in their bounds; it would do 
them more honour tv employ the public money that way, than 1a 
any luxury, or unneceſſary things; aud clergy do nothing, if they 
do not (tir up the people to charity, leaſt felf-deceivers might think 

they have the love of God without this. The Apoſtles tell ſuch 
enthuſiaſts and ſolifidians, that this is the only proof of the other, 
1 John iii 17. iv 21. Ja. ii 16. 17. Some think it is enough if 


they do no ill, but they muſt either do all the good they can, eſpe- 


cially to the needy, and employ all their talents, or ſuffer the wickeds 
doom, 
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doom, Matth. xxv 42. The curſe of heaven deprive: the rich of 
ſatisfaction in the midſt of all their abundance, and imbitters their 
enjoyments, and blaſts their ſubſtance, becauſe they rob the poor 
of their portion, Pſal. xlix. Health of body and peace of mind 
are to be found in the cottage of the poor labourious induſtrious 
art of mankind. The favour of heaven ſweetens their enjoy ments, 
as it does theſe of thoſe that commit not the theft and robbery of 
withholding the needy's portion, but increaſes their ſubſtance and 


bleſſes their poſterity. Proſperity, if not thus employed, is a curſe, 


that makes them flee to folly and to frenzy, to avoid their own 
thoughts. | 


O ſolitude, from whoſe all-piercing eye, 
The wretched herd of fools and villains fly. 


And when confined to it by indiſpoſition, they are in dreadful an- 


ouiſh, m_ tormented with the agonies of low ſpirits, in a me- 
lancholly gloom, which often makes them kill themſelves; and if 
they learn not to enjoy themſelves alone in youth and health, when 
they have leaſt need of pleaſures, though the only time they can re- 
liſh them, they muit be miſerable when deprived of all public a- 
muſements ; gaming, &c. leave them doubly melancholly when 
paſt, and therefore they madly plunge into the ſame folly again. 
The ſick in body call for aid, the ſick in mind ſtill covet more diſ- 
eaſe. Of how great importance then is it to learn to enjoy one's 
ſelf, wich books that contain true knowledgefand piety, that will 
reliſh when the evil day of diftreſs, &c. comes, and train up their 
children thus by example and precept; but the management of 
children both natu. ally and morally is unknown, and hence ſo many 
diſeaſes and vices. . | 
28. The children of ſavages are not deformed, feeble, or ſickly, 
hence the falſe allegation that they throw away ſuch when born. 
The management of new born chi:dren, ſays an eminent phyſician, 
is ſo imple, that it is amazing any ſhould miſs it. It is only to 
wipe any thing off them needful, to wrap them in clean linen, co- 
ver them ſo as to be warm, and put them into the boſom to fuck as 
ſoon as requiſite, their mother*s milk being neareſt a-kin to her 
blood, which nouriſhed their conſtitution before. Any thing elſe 
is foreign to nature, and to the animals which are led by nature, 
and gives gripes, colics, &c. If they ſcem inſenſible when born, to re- 
cover them by gentle warmth and motioy, not applying any ſpirits 
to them, nor bandages to ſqueeze and deform them, but to let 
them be in a looſe eaſy poſture. It is-remarked, that every nation 
makes the head of what form they pleaſe naturally in tigure, and 
morally by education, as it is conical when born, and the parts of 
the ſkull not joined above, the ends of them paſling over ove ang- 
ther, and ſome make- it ſquare, others round, others oval, oblate, 


oblong, & e. waſhing, or rather dipping them in cold water daily, pre- 
| | | | | vents 
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vents the rickets. Nurſee, by taking !mproper meat or drink, ruin 


childrens conſtitutions. Alvays fuſpet worms hen ſick They | 


ſhould have as much open air and motion as poſſihle, and be ac. 
cuſtomed very early not to get what, they wiſh for, by taking 
them away out of ſight of it, aud be oftencſt depricved of their 
will, to learn them to bear croſſes thruugh life, otherwile they be. 
come ſo ſelt-willed, as to break through whatever is oppoſite ton heir 


jnclinations, and break their hearts, or actually kill themſelves when 


they meet with diſappointments, and they ſhould not be dandled or 
carreſſed even at the earlieſt period, nor any notice taken of them, 
but to do what is neceſſary for them, as when they ſee others fond 
of them, and admire them, they become giddy, and think they 
have ſome excellencies, and ſhould be humoured and have their will, 
which, if they get when little, they take when grovrn, big, ard 


ſpurn at advice, and fight with parents or maſters that would de. 


prieve them of it; and ſuch as are moſt humoured and indulged 
have leaſt affection and regard for it, and occaſion as much ſorrow 
and averſion as they were the objects of fondneſs before. Children 
would be wiſe if they were wiſely managed; but there is not one 
of a thouſand, eſpecially mothers and women, who is not a mere 
child in the treatment of children. When they are ſoothed and flat. 
tered they turn giddy and inattentive to either learning or buſineſs, 
and will do nothing for themſelves as long as they are dreſſed, &c, 
by others ; but nothing ſhould be done for them that they can do 
themſclves, and as ſoon as they can do any work, they ſhould be 
trained to gain their living in due time by ſome uſeful calling, tho 
they were heirs to never ſo much, By reverſe of fortune, tings have 
been obliged to labour in a mine to gain their living; but if they 
are bred idle, they will not be attentive to learning. They ſhould 


be taught to obey all that are older than them, whether ſervants or 


others, elſe they will become diſobedient to all others. If it were 
poſſible for parents to conceal their fondneſs for their children from 
them they would prevent their ruin. The antient Perſians and Spar- 
tans reckoned children belonged more to ſociety or the ſtate than 
to their parents; and knowing the ruin of ſociety ariſes from not 
training*children right, took them from their parents to prevent their 
ruin, and had them all bred together as brethren in the ſame fami- 
ly, with a public ſpirit, and the fame diet, diſcipline, and educa- 


tion, and exerciſe ; for example and precept are both uſcleſs if they 


get their will, It is poſſible to train them with as great a fear and 
abhorrence of bad company, and of cruelty, and of every vice, as 


of yenomous beaſts and the fire. Witneſs the hatred and abhorrerce 


of other religions, countries and cuſtoms than their own, which they, 
inſenſibly imbibe from their parents example, as they do the love 
of money. They are ſtrongly impreſſed with the attachments and 
averſions of others. The children of Mahomedans, &c. are impreſ- 
ſed with ſuch an abhorrence at lying, theft, c. that if one ſeem to 
queſtion or doubt their word, they ſay, takeſt thou me to be a Chri- 

| | ſtian, 


1 
lan, ic. a liar, and if they loſe any thing on the road, and find 
ir not when they return to ſeek eit, they ſay, a Chriſtian has been 


here. None af themſelves will touch what they find Joſt, but let it 


Ive till the owner return to find it. If they are not tanght to avoid 
doing hurt, or giving pain unneceſſarily to auy creature, to prevent 
ſavage diſpofitions, and to cultivate humanity. they are capable of 
nothing good, but of every thing bad, carrsſſing, flattering, and 
commendation, with all the fatal inflnence of blind indulgence, tat- 
ling and ſporting with them, make them arrogant, and think they 
can do nothing wrong, and have a right to do what they pleaſe, and 
become piddy and fractious that they cannot be guided, and know 
not what they would be at, being fo fretful and peeviſh as to ſpurn 
at every thing, ſtrike and do miſchief. Correction is not ſevere 
enough and does more ill than good, if it leave them as obſtinate 
or more ſn than before, for then they become ſuch tyrants, that 
none can live with them, or be a ſlave to their humours; hence they 
become prodigals, peſts to ſociety, and run headlong to their ruin, 
and bring down their parents gray hairs with forrow to the grave, 


who then ſee their former immoderate fondneſs was madneſs. All 


familiarity ſpoils weak minds, if diſcipline and inſtruction be not 
ned timeouſly, they will be like ſeed ſown our of ſeaſon for” no 
end. If they ſaw their parents as deſirous and anxious about virtue 
and happineſs, or heavenly things, and as indifferent about tempo» 
ral things as they are the contrary, ſuch an example would have a 
happy effect, without which inſtruction can have none, and neither 
of them can have effect without timeous proper diſcipline. If pa- 
rents were wiſe and good, children would be fo too; but thoſe rec- 
koned the wiſeſt, beſt and greateſt of men are very often the great- 
eſt fools in the management of their children, being fo blind to their 
faults, that they ſee nothing wrong they do. A remarkable ex- 
ample of this kind, though accounted one of the bet of men, was 
never reconciled to any that told bim any of his children did any 
ill, ard they turned et all prodigals. If tome proper puniſhment 
were inflie«d on the parents of ſuch as come to public juſtice, there 
would not be one for a hundred; they ſurely better dreierve it than 
the families of ſuch as kill themſelves deſerve to be deprived of their 
effets, which is certainly unjuſt if they no way occaliimed it, nor 
cou'a prevent it. What was laid of diet before, ought particularly 
to be obſerved with regard to children, they are the ſure hens to the 
diimal inheritance and treaſure of the difeaice of their parents, whe - 
ther contracted by themiclves, or conveyed as a ſtock of original 
11 and corruption of nature from their progenitors. Dilgaſes are 
jaid to be either imported from other countries, with the, Juxvries 
of life, or indigenous, and theſe either hereditary or got by infec- 

tion of ſome kind or other, | | 
29. The poet obſerves, that the ſezs were nature's barriers and 
boundaries, to divide different regions from one another, every coun- 
try containing what was neceſſary or proper for its inhabitants. The 
wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs of mankind cauſed them firſt to be deſtroyed by a flood, 
and after that the earth to be divided by ſeas into different regions, 
to prevent a general corruption by depriving them of the opporty. 
nity of corrupting one another. The greater the croud or concourſe, 
the greater the corruption, and increaſe of diſeaſes both natural and 
moral, they all add to the common ſtock. The iſlands were joined 
to the continents, and they to one another after the flood, till the 
earth was peopled. America was connected with Africa till about 


200 years after the flood, by a tract of land, called Atlantis, which 


ave name to the Atlantic ocean, after it was ſwallowed up by an 
carthquake. Acoſta's hiſtory of the Weſt Indies mentions, that 
they had {till retained freſh the memory of the deluge, and of the 
man and his family ſaved in the boat, . e. Noah. Plato, in Craty- 
lus mentions, that when he was at Sais in Egypt, the pricſt of it 
ſaid, you Greeks are always children in the knowledge of antiquity, 
It was a great ſpeculation with them what the ſtate of affairs might 
be in that large conntry, cut off from them by an earthquake. It is 
{til} nearer Africa by a half than it is to either Aſia or Europe, be- 
ing but 500 miles diſtant, as to the connexion at the frozen North, 
it 1s little explored. If it is ſaid, how would the goſpel have been 
propagated beyond ſeas without ſhipping ? Philip was carried off 
from che Ethiopian miraculouſly, and the apoſtles could» have been 
carried over ſeas in the ſame way ſpezdily, or walked on them, and 
if Chriſt or they went over in boats or veſſels, it was to have an op- 
portunity to teach and do miracles among mankind where ever they 
were. Heber had a ſon called Peleg, becauſe in his days the earth 
was to be devided. Divines, ignorant of the Hebrew, ſuppoſe man- 
kind became ſo numerons in his days, that they could no longer 
have all things in common, as at firlt, after the creation, and the 


flood, called Saturn's reign by the poets, and the golden age, when 


there were neither calamities nor crimes the cauſe of them, nor 
ſcrvants, and when the Romans kept the Saturnalia feſtivals, they 
let their ſervants go free, and ſerved themſelves, but Peleg ſignifics 
a geographical diviſion by land and water, hence Pelagos and Pela- 
gus, the ſca, there is another word that ſignifies a political diviſion, 

hildren, in the facred line, had prophetical names given them, as 
Noab, Methufaleh, &c. &c, preſaging ſome future event, and others 
had names denoting ſome preſent or paſt circumſtance, beautiful ex- 
amples of which abound in the ſcriptures. The origin of calling 
children after the names of reJations, &c. was from the Pythagore- 


an philoſophy, which taught. that the foul of one perſon at death 


cuters into another, and thinking that they would molt readily en- 


ter into thoſe called by their names, they gave children the names 


ot perſons of merit or virtue; as for ſirnames among us, ſome were 
called after their occupation, as ſmith, &c. others after ſome diſtrict, 
as Scot, &c. others after the colour of their heads, as white, &c. o- 


thers in the Eaſtern manner were diſtinguiſhed by their parents, as 


Joſhua the ſon of Nuo, or of Joſedek, ben in Hebrew, bar in Syriac 
| as 
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26 Bartholomew, mac in Celtic, fits in Welſh, o in Iriſh, all Gonify. | 


ſon, though ſome by o mean grandſon, which the French call little- 
ſon, as grandfather is greatfather. The poet conſiders and repre - 
ſents the attempt of crofling the ſeas as contrary to the deſign of 
their author, who ſet bounds to keep nations from diſcord, &c. and 
as impious and daring as that of heaping mountain on mountain to 
| ſcale the heavens, which ftory is taken from the tower of Babel. Phæ- 
ton's miſguiding the chariot of the ſun, is from the burning of So- 
dem, &c. by a thunder ſtorm without rain, which always has a ſul- 
phurous ſmell, hence ſaid to be by fire and brimſtone. The lake of 
Sodom indeed is ſaid to be ſuch as no fiſh can live in, and the fruits, 
as apples, &c. near it, though fair to the ſight, to fall to aſhes 
when touched, hence the proverb, apples of Sodom for any great 
deceit. Deucaleons and Ogyges floods are both taken from that of 
Noah. The poet, ode iii book 1, ſays, in vain God providently di- 
vided lands by the ocean, if impious men will paſs over what they 
onght not to touch ; the humaa race, bold to attempt all things, 
ruſhes into forbidden wickedneſs, hence conſumptions, and a new 
tribe of fevers came on them, and death haſten its pace flow before, 
Dedalus made wings to fly, and by our wickednefs we continually 
provoke God to puniſh us. 

40. Fevers, of which the plague 1s only a highly putrid malignant 
ſpecies, make great havock of perſons of every age, their proximate 
cauſe is a corruption of the blood, and that is from foul feeding, by 
luxury or otherwiſe, or from whatever corrupts the blood, as great 
heat, damp, cold, impure air. The polution of marſhy damp places 
is reckoned the only cauſe of intermitting fevers, by the great Cul- 
len; but I have known often, from high foul feeding, from foreign 
tood, from the fruits, nay, and the milk of that conntry whoſe food 
gave it to ſtrangers, ſuch are ſuppoſed to turn to remittents, continu- 
ed, &. Perſonal pollution produces fever, i. e. if the perſpiration or 
elfluvia from the pores be confined by foul clothes, places of conlin- 
ed air, or if the breath be confined, though. the perſpiration from 
the pores ſhould have acceſs to eſcape; either of the two would 
poiſon one ſoon ; hence appears the need of free pure air, All 
places where filth and pollution are, corrupt the air, almoſt equally 
il, either within or without doors. A way of living can be choſen 
ty ſuch as have no neceſſity to expoſe themſelves to danger in towns, 
&c. to bid defiance to fevers, and moſt other diſeaſes, 100 are hurt 
by too high foul feeding, and the want of ſufficient exgreiſe; for 
one that is hurt by too poor living, and too much excerciſe, though 
a poor watery diet, and great fatizue and heats are hurtful or dan- 
gerous. Some hurt or Kill themſelves through vanity, in trying 
how much they can eat or drink, or how great burdens or fatigue 
they can bear, and how ſtrong they are, by uplifting great weights, 
dalng great taſks* of labour in little time, leaping, running, &c. 
for the poor childiſh vanity of exceeding others. Such are mad and 
&{crve neither advice nor pity, The animal mackiac cannot bear 
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of their gueſts, Houſes with damp floors or walls, are Gangeroy 


weakened y it, vhich is always the caſe, which ſhews that a vege 


(© 203 
great ſtreſs ; they murder their labourers, aud cruelly butcher the] 
uſeful animals, that ſtrain or oppreis them, Such ſavage monſter 
will have judgment without mercy from the judge of the world, 4 
they ſhewed no mercy ; there are precepts given for ſewing mercy 
to beaſts, by him that made them. Ninevet was ſpared not only vy 
account of the men that were init, but the beaſts. None ſhould be 
long in one poſture at a time, without moving, either by day or 
night; turn often in bed, ly not long in one poſition, nor ſtand et 
{it long without motion, eſpecially if Rudyiag or thinking deeply,| 
From expericoce I would guard young ſtudents againſt the bad ei. 
fects of it on the ſtomach, and all the conftitution ; tæke often ſmait 
exerciſe, beware of evening air; late ſtudy is as hurtful as damp beds, 
the only ſafety in them is to ſſeep with the veſt on, or not in the 
ſheets, but above them. People ſhould canſe ſome of the family 
fleep once a week in all their beds, if they with not to be the death 


alſn, and give fore throats, for which turn out the infide of the 
ſtockiug foot, wrap it well heated to the throat all night; the more 
dirty, and if wet with urne, the better, Almott all diſeaſes ar: 


from the irregular diſorderly practice of the two laws of animal na. is 
ture. Many aud grievous ones ſpring from that of the firſt. The cer 
out is from it alone as Dr. Cullen obſerves, the apop'cxy, epilep. bei 
ſy, ſudden ftrokes of the palſy uſually, &e. too great cold, efpeci- ch. 
ally wet cold, is a cauſe of ſome, as the ſquincy, and that kind that me 
attacks the throat and Jungs ; there is great benefit and very littk mo 
danger of dry cold, except in very ſevere frofts, or being long en. of 
poſed to it, or without exerciſe. The great danger of wet cold, ij in 
hen there is not exerciſe to keep warm, or if there be in not changs the 
ing clothes as ſoon as it is finiſted, if wet with rain at exerciſ: of 
without doors, or ſweat without rain, but cold and wet in the feel in 
is chiefly dangerous. Dr. Boerhaave's three rules were, to keep th: dif 
head cool, the feet warm and dry, and the belly open, and bid fare im 
wel to the phyſicians. One ſhould not reſt immediately after hard the 
exerciſe, but begin and end deliberately, ror put off clothes when 2ſt 
warm; and whe: work is quit, if warm, put them on immediately, lar; 
The moſt grievous diſeaſes ariſe from unſeaſonableneſs and diſorder in by 
the practice of the fecond law of animal nature, as the leproſy, W. 
ſcrofula, and ſcurvies, at improper ſeaſons, forbidden by nature. The by 
{mall pox is the progeny of the leproſy, and imported firſt like many ſee 
other diſcaſes with foreiyn luxury. It is a fable to ſay, the ſcro- wh 
ſula or king's evil, &c. are only hereditary, or gotten by infecti- rag 
on; for, if we trace them to their origival, they were not ſo, aid the 
they are produced the ſame way as at fit. The ſcurvy is often fon al}! 
the ſame ſource as the ſcrofula, being a ſpecies of the leproſy. Ian wie 
amazed that Dr. Cullen knew only one kind of it, and thought there inb 
is no other tlen that which is gotten by ſalt proviſions, which a ve | 


getable diet cures perfectly, and reſtores the ftrength, tho! greatlf Ab 
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1 
table diet is not only ſofficiently nouriſhing and medicinal, but affords 
lirengt',, and even recovers it when loſt by the putrefaction and de- 


bpilitating diſeaſes produced by animal food. I have known a ſpecies 


of the ſcurvy hereditary, and ſo certainly hetecttary, that ſome fathers 
held it as a ſure mark of the certainty of their offspring, a ſpecies 
of the leprofy acquired as aforeſaid ; it is amazing that the venereal 
diſeaſe ſhould be ſaid to proceed from infection alone, and that there 
are two kinds of it, which are only two degrees. Unify, concord, 
ſocial happineſs, and matrimonial friendſhip, forbid man to have 
ſ-xval commerce with more than one; but the moſt intimate laws 
of rature forbid that to females, and from the violation thereof pro- 
ceeds that moſt dreadful diſeaſe, the moſt poiſonous plague virus 
Jnes, whether from a malignant ferment, as ſome chymiſts think, or 
from an increaſe of animals, which abound through all nature, and 
become noxious when nouriſhed above meaſure by any adventitious 
cauſe, it was, and is, and will be produced the ſame way while the 
ſame cauſe takes place, and cannot poſſibly be from any other ſource. 
The miſtake of moſt, but not all phyſicians herein is amazing, that 
it is got ſooneſt from infection, and produced much more ſlowly, 
the natural way 1s certain, moft part of peafants think fermentation 
is produced only by yeſt or barm, in vegetable matters, and un- 
certain about its origin, have a report, that it was got out of a 
hear's mouth, being the foam of its raging madneſs and fury; but 
chymiſts, and men of penetration, know that vegetables will fer- 
ment themſelves, or undergo that change by the concurrence of heat, 
moiſture, and air, though much more ſlowly, and not in the abſence 
of even any one of theſe. Dried fleſh does not ſpoil, nor any fleſh 
in a great froſt, nor in a veffel emptied of air. The yaws or fivens is 
the progeny gf this diſeaſe, It is no certain mark of the difference 
of diſeafes, that a medicine which does good in the one does hurt 
in the other, it ought firſt to be conſidered, whether it is not ſo in 
different ſtages of the ſame diſeaſe, The yaws are ſaid to have been 
imported from Africa to America with the negro ſlaves, and from 
thence to Europe, as the venereal diſeaſe is ſaid to have been, It is 
aſtoniſhing that Dr. Cullen never ſaw the yaws, as it rages through 
large extents in many parts of his country, where it never was brought 
by importation, but it ſeems it has never been in his neighbourhood. 
We have feen the noſe broken with it, as in the venereal diſeaſe; 
hy the deſcription of the commencement of this diſeaſe, it would 
ſeem to be a judgment, as the leproſy ſeemed to be among the Jews, 
when they applied to the prielt for it, and if it and the yaws have 
raged and made ravages in a far greater deg 

the wicked ravaging of America and Africa, whether it be judici- 


ally or by the increaſe of vice, it might ſerve to convince of the 


inhabitants of the other. | 
41. That of ſlavery is of all wickedneſs the moſt infernal, as the 
Abbe Raynal obſerves, it is contrary to reaſon, humanity and juſtice 
bY.” | buy 


wickedneſs of plundering the one country, and making ſlaves of the 


gree and extent ſince the 


ni 


but that any profeſs the Clritian religion, and go to church thy | 


kt:ep flaves, or deal in them, is beyond meaſure aſtoniſhing but 28 
ſome patieuts will not obey their phyſician's rules in eating and drink. 
ing, &c. and yet would be whole, and ſome ſcholars will not obey 
their teacher's licteics, and yet would be learned, ſo many who vil 
not obey the law of Chriſt, wiſh to be ſaved by him, and obtain the 
kingdom of heaven; for all men wiſh to die the death of the righ. 
teous, and to have their latter end as his, like Balaam, who loved 
the gain of unrighteouſneſs, but the judge of the world will not ac. 
knowledge ſuch, as he has declared, but condemn them to the py. 
niſhment of hypocrites and unbelievers. What aſtoniſhes above all 
is, that none of their clergy, that we have heard of, one excepted, 
who gave them faithful warning and left them, have been faithful, 
though the firſt thing they ſhould have told them, was to give uy 
with ſlaves, or the kingdom of heaven, as flavery and Chriſtianity 
are as oppoſite as light and darkneſs, fire and water, heaven and hel, 
Thoſe popular ones that were ſo active and zealous to get free of 
Britiſh oppreſſion, ſhould firſt have perſwaded them to give up with 
tyranny over others, which we never heard that any of them did, 
no liberty, nor any thing elſe can profit or do any good to ſuch a 
are the ſlaves of vice and e therefore America and France, 
and every other place, ſhould firſt have a moral reform, before they 
fet about a civil reform, as they can have no enjoyment of civil liber. 
ty while they are in voluntary moral ſlavery, It is ſtrange that'man- 
kind, for the ſhort uncertain unſatisſying enjoyments of this world, 
that cannot free them from diſeaſe and death, would loſe peace ef 


mind, the favour of God, and ſell themſelves to the devil and dam. 


nation, and be ſo monſtruouſly wicked, as to bring miſery on their 
fellow men. Every one's health requires as much exerciſe as is fit to 
gain food and raĩment ſufficient to preſerve from hunger and cold, and 
to be idle and procure diſeaſes, or to amaſs riches which are trouble 
ſome either to keep or ſpend, or to make their children idle and vi. 
cious, as idleneſs is the nurſe of vice, they would plunge themſclve 
into everlaſting deſtruction. The Abbe Raynal admires the wile 
Jaying. of the native Indians, the earth that nouriſhes vs this year, 
will do it the next, and fince it ſupported us. it will ſupport our 
children, {9 they were great fools to vex themſelves in vain ; it is an 
accurfed country, being got by robbery, plundering, and murdering 
the natives, the rightful] poſſeſſors, and cultivated by ſlavery, had 
the European pretended Chriſtians but metamorhpoſed ones, as every 
eſlabliſned church is, intended to do good and promote the temporal 
and .ſpiritual happineſs of their bretheren of mankind, and their 
own, they would have taught the natives agriculture and Chriftiani- 
ty, and then they would ha ve admired them and invited them to 
fettle and incorporate with them, as they have done with the metho- 
diſts and quakers, who alone act like rational beings and moral z- 
gents or Chriſtians, all poſſeſſing humanity, wiſh that country, and 
the other accurſed one disjoined from it by earthquake, as if * 
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been intended to prevent that criminal trade and correſpondence, to 
go the way of the land that joined them, as the one ſells its in- 
habitants, and the other buys ſome, and ſteals others, which the 
remarkable diviſion noted in the name of Peleg, did not prevent. 

42. The Pelaſgi, the firſt inhabitants of European Greece, were 
Peleg's poſterity and had his language, before the Ionians, Javan's 
poſterity poſſeſſed it, fo the Lacedemonians and the Jews were related, 


| 1 Maccab. xii 21. Peleg denotes neither a political diviſion, nor one 


by language, neither was there any diviſion of language at Babel; 
every child in hiſtory knows the common opinion that all the differ - 
ent languages in the world originated at Babel is falſe, letters were 
brought from Phenicia into Greece by Cadmus, i. e. the orientaliſt, 
(hence academy for literature,) when he came to ſeek his ſiſter Eu- 
ropa, who was raviſhed, and not daring to return without her, he 
built the city Thebes in Boetia, and taught letters and arts, as the 
making of braſs, &c. in the time of the judges of Iſrael, the Latin 
is formed from the Eolic, or moſt feeble dialect of the Greek, on 
the ſame ſtructure, but ſimplified ; the languages of modern Europe 
are derived from the Latin, as the Italian, Spaniſh, Portugueſe z 
the French is a compoſition of the Gaelic, which was the language of 
that country when Cæſar the robber conquered it, and a mixture of 
the Latin which the conqueſt introduced, and afterwards of a mixture 
of the Teutonic or Dutch, by the Francs in 420, from Franconia in 
Germany, that ſource of nations which over-run the Weſtern Ro- 
man Empire; the Engliſh is a compoſition of the Gaelic, the pri- 
mary language of Britain and Ireland, and of the Teutontic or 
German, introduced firſt by the conqueſt of the Saxons, and next 
by that of the Danes, with ſome of the Latin iotroduced by the 
Roman invaſion before theſe two conqueſts, and ſome of the French 
introduced by the conqueſt of the Normandy robber, commonly 


called William the baſtard, whoſe poſterity have continued ſince; 


many Greek words are mingled with all theſe, as the technical terms 
of the ſciences. The primary languages of Europe are the Teuto- 
nic, Celtic, and Sclavonic, all of German origin, the Germans call 
taemſelves Teutchers, and their country Tewtchland, or Dutchland, 
from Tuiſco their founder, the Romans, Italians, and Engliſh call 
them Germans, i. e. brave men, the Spaniſh, Portugueſe, and French 
call them allemans; 1. e. all man, of the ſame import; Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, called low Dutch, and Swiſ- 
ſerland have dialects of the ſame language; Cluverius, a learned 
geographer proves that the Gauls or Celts, and the Germans had 
originally the ſame language, as Mair, another geographer obſerves. 
The Abbe Raynal obſerves that the German is the original mother 
tongue and native language of Europe, the Sclavonic is the lan- 
guage of Rufſia, Poland, &c. The vanity of many nations made them 
pretend to prodigious fabulous antiquity, ſome coynting their years 
by the moon, in regions where the day and night are nearly equal 


all the year, and conſequently little difference of ſeaſons, made 13 
. years 
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years out of one; the Egyptians, and Babylonians under the Greek i 


Empire, and rhe Chineſe carried their antiquity far beyond the cre. 
tion, though Fohi, whom the Chincfe call their founder and fiif 
king, anſwers the characters of Noah, he fepaiated from his polte. 
ricy when they fell to idolatory at Babel, aud went to China, where 
he planted the knowledge and worſhip of the true God, which conty 
nued 20c0 years, ſo that if China has been longer without the gol. 
pel than molt other countries ſo well civilized, it preſerved the true 
religion longer, and never was conquered but once, whereby it ſcarce 
had any revolution, as to its cuſtoms. The language is in embryo, 
not fully formed, having 70000 alphabet letters, ſtanding for as many 
words, they excel in agriculture, navigation, &c. they have many 
ridiculous modes, as that of thinking little feet are neat for women, 


and confining them in a frame from growing above ſix inches, f 


that ſcarce any of them can walk ſurely ; the Jeſuits attempted to 
plant Chriſtianity there as in all other parts fince the reformation, 


and had great merit in the hardſhips and perſecutions they endured, 


but though they were the moſt learned ſociety of men, and had 
molt polite accompliſhments, by not conducting the matter rightly, 
they were driven out of it, after they were in a fair way to ſucceed 
by their gaining addreſs, and they became ſo hated in Japan, that 
the Japaneſe will trade with no Chriftians but the Dutch, who ſay 
they are por Chriſtians, being of a religion called Hollanders, aud 
trample on the croſs, to deny and renqunce it fully, and their cruelty 


in new Holland is ſtill worſe, men will forfeit the Kingdom of 


heaven for the ſhort, uncertain, unſatisfying enjoyments of this world, 
contrary to the precept and rule of the author of that happineſs, to 
ſeek firſt the kingdom of heaven with its righteouſneſs, and then 


all other things needful will be added, as he withholds nothing tru- 


ly good for them from ſuch as walk uprightly, or do juſtly and love 


mercy, and walk humbly and devoutly before God. Some have al. 


pired to fuch antiquity as to call themſelves preadamites, or more 
antient than Adam the firſt, others would be without original as to 
progenitors and ſprung out of their native land, the earth being their 
mother, which in ſome ſenſe relates to Adam the firſt ; the antient 
Germans thought that men had grown out of the ground like trees 
at firſt. Heſiod the Greek poet, mentions, that oaks produced them 
and burſt when they brought them forth, and the Arabians ſay, 
their pious forefathers inform them of an iſſand among the iſlands 
of India, where men are produced without father or mother, and 
where trees bear women as their fruit. It is aſſerted by Geeſdale, 
the firſt grammatical author of the low Dutch, that Flanders was 
the firſt part of Europe that was peopled after the flood, and that 
the language 1s called low Dutch trom the fituation of the country, 
not from its being of a latter or inferior origin; however, the cou: 
trary has the general ſanction of the enquirers into antiquity, though 
he has made up ſome concurrence of his opinion. In like manner, 
ſome Celts or Gauls have claimed not ouly the greateſt European 

| autiquity, 
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antiquity, but above all others in the world. Jones, a Welſhman, on 
the origin of language ſays, the Celtic language was not drowned 


at the flood, and it ſuffered no injury at Babel, and others hold it 


to be the firit language, and that the firſt language is derived from 
it; but ſome of them who know the firſt language, and have it both 
by rote and book, own it io be no language at all, but mere gibber- 
iſh, like the other Northern ones. The moſt moderate of the 
Celts make their nation and language the firit of Europe, as Europe 
has been called Celtia, but Europe has been called France, tho” 
a modern nation, and Africa Ethiopia, and whatever part of a coun- 
try or nation, &c. ſtrikes the attention of foreigners moſt at any 
time, is ready to get the name of the whole, as the Britiſh aud 
Iriſh are all called Engliſh on the continent. The Celts came from 
the Cymbrian Cher ſoneſus at a very early period, and ſeized on Gaul, 
ſo called from being ſtrangers, and, originally the ſame with the 
Teutonics; they were the beſt of ſavages, except the Goths, their 
Druids from Deru drys an oak, the oracular ſacred tree of Pagans, 
were prieſts and philoſophers, the bards, poets, the tranſlators have 
put Druids into Matth. ii 1. for wife men, as the Engliſh tranſla- 
tors put Eaſter the Saxon goddeſs into Acts xi 4. to canonize them. 
The Cymbri, Cymri, Gomeri, Celti, or Gauls, were a brave hoſpi- 


table people, and the Goths reſpected the female ſex fo ill treated 


by other ſavages. The Cymbrian Cherſoneſus was on the North of 
Germany, they peopled Gaul, ſince called France from the Francs, 
and Holland, Britain, and Ireland. Some authors on the origin of 
mankind and language, ſuppoſe men were dumb at firit, walked on 
four, and had tails like bealts. and by what accident, or at what time 
they began to walk crect and got reaſon and ſpeech they know not, 
but ſuch notions merit no attention. It remains to conſider if the 
autient Eaſtern languages originated at Babel, fince neither the 
Weſtern nor the modern did fo, but they were all dialects of che 
Hebrew, differing leſs than the Greek dialects, and could be ſo well 
underſtood, that they would not have occaſion to give up intercourſe 
or feliowſhip, agd leave of the building on that account. The paſſage 
is wrong tranſlated, the word tower ſhould be rendered temple, whoſe 
top was devoted to the heavens, and chiefly the ſun, for drying up 


the waters of the flood. The words in italic letters are not in the 


original; the word rendered language, ſignifys lip or religious ſer- 
vice, heuce the ſame is called the calves or facrifices of the lips elſe- 
where. They divided about the mode of worſhip, and quit the 
work and diſperſed, See the, moſt learned Bochart's ſacred geo- 
graphy or Peleg and Canaan, on the original of nations, languages, 
and Pagan dicties, Stillingfleet's origines ſacræ, Gale's court of the 
Gentiles, ſhewing they had all their letters, learning, &c. from the 
Patriarchal and ſacred line. Shuckford ſhews that there was no 
differeut Eaſtern languages in Abrabam's nor Jacob's nor Moſes's 
time, nor any writing before Moſes, for when Abram went out of 


Chaldea to Canaan, and from thence to Egypt, and afterwards to 


Abimelech, 
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Abimelech, king of Gerar, &c wherever he went he found no lan, 


guage ſtrange, nor Moſes in Midian, nor the Iſraelites in Canaan, | | 


Phenicta, &c. nor Balak with Balaam. The Arabians, fo called 
from Joarib, Jocktan's ſon, were deſcended partly from Jocktan, 
Heber's ſon, (from whom the language has been called Hebrew, and 
his poſterity in the ſacred line Hebrews, as Abram the Hebrey, 
Heber lived before the ſuppoſed confuſion of languages, ) and partly 
from Iſhmael, Abram's ſon by Hagar his concubine ; though, in 
order to have the honour of being reckoned the offspring of his prin. 
cipal wife, they afterwards called themſelves Saracens from Sarah, 
though ſome derive that name from a word that fignifys deſert, when 
Efau's poſterity called Edomites, or Idumeans drove out the Horite; 
from mount Hor, and took poſſeſſion of their habitation ; they went 
and conquered Egypt after the death of Joſeph, and hence a new 
king aroſe in the land who knew not Joſeph, who was more afraid 
and jealous of the revolt of the Hebrews than the other inhabitants, 
as they were peculiar in their manners and religion, and a diſtin 


people, therefore he oppreſſed them and deſtroyed their male chil. | 


dren. The tranſlation repreſents their language as different from 
the Hebrew, as Joſeph is ſaid to fpeak with his bretheren by an in- 
terpreter, who was only an interiocutor for honour, and left his bre. 
thren ſhould know him before the time he defigned, yet when 
Jacob came to Egypt he converſed with Pharoah without any in- 
terpreter, as did the Egyptians with Joſeph's brethren ; as for the 
diffe cent name that Laban the Syrian gave the heap of witneſs, from 
Jacob, it ſhewed only that they ha! different names for the ſame 
thing, for there is no intimat ion of any difference at any other time. 
Some indeed have laboured to make the Syrian, and others the Ara. 
bic the firſt language, but all that know either Eaſtern languages, 
or antiquities, know it is but a late hypotheſis. 8 

It is to be obſerved, that the firſt language is with no more pro- 
priety called Hebrew, from Heber, (the progenitor of a poſterity 
who ſtil} retain it,) than the Greek language could be called the 
Socratic or Platonic, or the Roman the Senecan or Ciceronican ; 
and as other languages have their name from the place where they 
had their origin, its proper name 1s the _— of Paradiſe, See a 
very learned eſſay on the origin and progreſs of languages and writ- 
ing. The very learned Shuckford obſerves, that if writing had heen 
in uſe in Joſeph's time, he certainly would have got letters conveyed 
to his father during twenty years, to let him know he was alive, 
but eſpecially when he ſent the meſſage with his brethren to him to 


come to Egypt, which he would not have believed had he not ſent 


waggons to carry him, &c. ſo it is evident that writing was then 
unknown in Egypt, but by emblems, ſymbols, or pictures, called 
hieroglyphics, though the moſt learned nation in the - world at that 
time, and the chief ſourſe of learning to Greece, Many went and 
planted colonies in Greece at the foreſaid conqueſt of Egypt, and 
many of the learned of it went to Babylon, where they e. 
| | receive 


5 | | 
received for their learning. As for Joſephus' ſtory of Seth's pillars 
being built before the flood, and inſcribed with memorials of the 
ſciences, to preſerve them during the flood, to be known after it to 
ſurvivors, it is like ſome other {ſtories which that learned and ex- 
cellent author too credulouſly relates; for though he ſays they were 
ſanding in bis day, ſo that the Emperor, who ſent a governor there 
every year, might have opportunity to inquire, yet if there were 
any pillars ſtanding where he mentions, they muſt have been the 
work of a latter time, though the writing was effaced that it could 
not be diſtinctly read; for though ſuck pillars ſhould have ſtood 
during the flood, which is very improbable, and ſcarcely poſſible, 
yet it ſeems the Antedeluvians, except Noah and his family, who 
were to be ſaved in the ark, were ſo far from preparing for it, that 
like the Sodomites, they would not believe any deſtruction would 
come upon them: but af ſuch pillars had exiſted, all the philoſo- 
phers would have gone to learn the memorials they exhibited ; but 
never any knew or heard of ſuch but Joſephus, As for the notion 
that Moſes wrote the book of Job, when with the prieſt of Midian, it 
is without foundation, for Job lived in the time of Jeſſe, the father 
of David. Lokman, the wiſe, a great philoſopher, was his ſiſ- 
ter's ſon, cotemporary with David, and was ſo famous, that he is 
mentioned in the Koran, and we find a number of the fables aſ- 
cribed to /Eſop in the Arabic of Lokman. It is moft probable that 
it was written by Solomon, who was curious in collecting accounts, 
and wrote his own Eccleſiaſtes in a plaintive ftile, on the calamities 
of human life. The biſhop of London obſerves, that it is pure He- 
brew, there is no Arabic in it. A learned author obſerves, that the 
Heathens had no records, nor eras, till ſeveral centuries after Mo- 
ſes. God gave revelations orally to Adam, Enoch, and Noah, aad 
to Moſes by writing. He learned the. firſt alphabet from God him- 
ſelf, by the miniſtration of angels, in the firſt tables of the ten com- 
mands, Exod. xxiv 12. xxxi 38. Gal. iii 19. That Moſes learned 
this divine art from God is evident, from the ſecond time he was on 
the Mount, Ex. xxxiv 27. 28. Moſes indeed was learned in all the wi 
dom of the Egyptians, but it is well Known all their writings were in 
hieroglyphics, (repreſenting knowledge by an eye, eternity by a circle, 
which has no end, murder by a dead man, with one ſtanding over him 
with a deadly inſtrument in his hand, a ſolitary man by an owl, a hated 
man by an eel; &c.) Tho' Egypt was then the chief ſource of learn» 
ing, to which wiſe men had recourſe from all places. The Chineſe, 
though a very ingenions people, have never been able to make out 
an alphabet ſince the death of Noah, but have a valt number of fi- 
gures or marks, according to the number of words in their lan- 
guape, The various combinations of twenty two or twenty-four 
letters to expreſs all our words and thoughts, is moſt amazing. The 
accounts of antient authors confirm the divine original of arbitrary 
language and writing, Moſes firlt taught letters to the Hebrews, 
which the Phenicians received from them, and the Greeks _ 
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them. Artificial language is wholly a figure, being conſidered phis 
I-ſophically as a ſyſtem. expreſſing our reaſon and underſtanding. 
Vocal words being the ſigns of our thoughts, ſentiments or ideas, 
and written words, or vitthle characters, the marks or ſigns of Wo- 
cal words, or articulate ſounds, hence the clofe connection that ſub. 
ſits between the idea and the expreſſion. Words in ſound by the 
voice make cur ideas heard hy the ear, ard in letters make them 
viſible to the eye. Natural language, as it reſpects ſonnds, fea. 
tures, aſpe&, and geſtures, is common to the broutes, by which they 
have fociety with one another, ard with us in 2 fort, by ſignifying 
their deſires, wants, affections, averfions, as joy, grief, fear, anget, 


& c. &e, {ce Father Bougeam's philoſophical amuſement on the lan. 


guage of beaſts, and of people born deaf, uſually called dumb. 
Hieroplypbics is the production of human art, but arbitrary arti. 
ficial language is above the power of human invention. The pa. 
rents of mankind were endowed with it and reaſon in the moſt per. 
fect ſtate at firſt, and after generations have variouſly modeiled the 
original language, and formed or derived others from it. The mf 
learned Bellarmine obſerves, that the names of the Hebrew letter 
are the moſt antient, and from them are derived the names of all 
other letters, as all the antients declare, viz, Hebrews, Greeks, 
Latins, &c. &. ſee Joſephus” antiquities, Enpolemus, Clemens A- 
lexandrinus, Euſebius preparatio evangelii, Auguſtine on the city of 
God, Jerome, they have ſignificant names. A language of a pro- 
per or perfect form and ſtructure, has no concourſe of confonants 
or vowels, the one being harſh and the other the luxury of harmo- 
ny, nor any filent letters. Its radical words conſiſt of a prbper 
number of letters, viz. the feweſt that make a perfect number and 
expreſs an action finiſhed or perfected by a ſingle agent. It hasa 
proper number of voices, and only the times that are in nature. Its 
original words are more ſentimental and ſcientiße than fonorouz, 
and expreſs original ideas, being definitions of things, and deſcribe 
their natures. The original language only is of ſuch a form, and 
excels all others as much as nature, or the divine art excels human 


art, none of the weſtern or modern languages can expreſs one half 
of its ſtrength or beauty, thongh it is the ſimpleſt and eaſieſt to 


Jearn as to its grammatical parts; yet, like the works of nature, 
which it deſcribes, it may be a fludy for life, having the moſt plea: 
{ant beauties and variety. That the Hebrew is meant in Gen. xi 1, 
which in Iſaiah xix 18, is called the lip of Canaan, is ſhewn by thc 


' Jeruſalem targum, the Chaldee paraphraſe, the Cabbaliſts in Ge- 


mara, Rabi Solomon, Aben Ezra, &c. &c. &c, on the place, by 
whom it is called the holy language, and ſignifies both language 
and lip or religious ſervice, Neither was the Hebrew the peculiar 


name of that language then, there being no need of any term of 


diſtinction, nor avy meaning in it, as there was no other language 
in the world till after the diſperſion, which occaſioned the primary 
language to be variouſly modelled into different dialects, by _— 
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ſtantial differences in writing or pronouncing, the eſſential form and 
ſubſtance apy, the ſame, or languages to be formed from the ori- 


inal one, or from dialects of it, infinitely varied in their ſtructure, 
according to fancy or rudeneſs, and numberleſs accidental cauſes, 
varied in ſuch a manner as to have but a ſmall reſemblance in their 
ſtructure, ſo as to be reckoned original languages, as the Scythian, 
or the languages of the Northern, & Barbarians, the Teutonic, 
with the Celtic and Sclavonic, and the refined Greek with the La- 
tin. The Greek has perhaps a thouſand, words from the Celtic and 
Teutonic rude languages.. Only the Hebrew, Greek and Latin are 
formed on a regular artificial plan, and ſuch as are immediately de- 
rived from them, or formed on the mode] of them, and all others, 
of which we know any thing, are gibberiſh, and rude in their origi- 
nal mode, nor is it poſſible to reduce them to another ſtate, with= 
but wholly metamorphoſing them; that which was never the lan- 
guage of a cultivated learned people, and in which there are no 
writings of literature or taſte, cannot be a poliſhed language, tho“ 


it might have been the language of a civilized people, or of a court, 


if they were only an illiterate people; In a word, all languages that 
have a concourſe of conſonants, or filent letters, are rude in their 
writing or pronunciation, whatever their ſtructure may be. The 
Greek and Latin, &c. are free from the latter fault, and the He- 
brew from both. As Solomon poſſeſſed the moſt wiſdom and know- 
ledge, and treated all ſubjects of natural philoſophy, &c &. and 
his court being the molt ſplendid and elegant, as people came to it 
from all nations, and greatly admired it, the Hebrew muſt be a 
copious elegant language, and its ſtructure is invariable, being the 
ſame in Moſes and Malachi at a thouſand years diſtance. 

The genius of a language is its force, vigour, or energy, in 
which the Hebrew excels all. The idiom is the order of the words in 
which the Greek and Latin are very capricious, arranging them 
not in the order of the underſtanding, but of the ear, atcording to 
the ſound rather than the ſenſe. it is a miftake to ſay the Greek or 
Roman order is to put the verb, or emphatic word, laſt in the ſen- 
tence; for it is to put them in whatever order the ſentence can be 
made to run moſt muſically, though the ſenfe and the hearer be ſuſ- 
pended till the ſpeaker or reader come to the end, and hence the 
need of ſo many flexions and ſyntax rules: for a learner to arrange 
them to find out the ſenſe ; but more declenfions than one was not 


needful even for that, nor more caſes than three or four, nor more 


conjngations than one, nor more times than three, a paſt, preſent, 
and future, and as to conjugations, Voſius ſays, qui finxere modos 


ratione modoque carebant. The ſyntax rules, and thoſe for the 


genders, can be reduced to one third of the uſual number or fewer, 


in a clear methodical manner. As for proſody, it is the moſt abſurd 


whimfical thing imaginable. 'What Voſius ſays of the inventors of 
modes is perfectly applicable to Dactylus, Spondeus, &c. It has been 
laid by the moſt learned and judicious, that the techical proſody is 
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of no uſe to one that has an ear; and one that wants an ear cat 
make no uſe of it; but it can ſerve no purpoſe at any rate but to 
ſpendetiiac in laborious trifſing, perplexing learners with a flaviſh 
drudgery of (lis memory work, which is the moſt tedious and 
laborious work, and ſhould be made as little as poffible in every 
thing. Verſe authors only can be ſcanned, which does not ſerve in 
reading profe authcrs, or ſpeaking. It is faid, that knowing the 
quantity of the words in verſe ſerves in reading proſe, but the rule 
of proſody, tho' many, and often long, do not ſerve but for part « 
the words ta a verſe, and the reſt are ſaid to be ſhort or long by 
the authority of the poe', and what one poet makes ſhort, another 
makes long, and the laſt of every verſe is always common, It is a 
whim to regret that we know not how the Greeks, Latins, &e. 
pronounced their languages, ſcarce any two ages pronounce a living 
language the iame way, and the queſtion is, which of all theſe ways 
is the right one? mos eſt norma loqendi ; but we can pronoune: 
any language in the beſt way it could be pronouneed at any time, 
if we are guided by reaſon and common ſenſe. It is obſerved, 
that ſuch is the genius of the Engliſh foi] and climate, &c. that the 
axle of the chariot wheel is heated to the utmoſt degree at the fir 
motion, or the beginning of the race, and cools as it goes on to the 
end. In words of two ſyllables, we ought to lay the ſtreſs on the 
lat, and in words of three ſyllables, on the middle ſyllable, as one 
ean neither ſet of at full ſpeed, or ſtop at full ſpeed in a race; and 
in words of more than three ſyllables, to have the accent always be. 
yond the middle ſyllable, and the ſame rules may ferve for placing 
the emphaſis in a fentence, except when ſome emphatic word, or 
the delign of the ſpeaker, or author, &. mult have it otherwiſe, 
As to the powers and ſounds of letters, they ſhould be ſuch as not 
to interfere with one another, for that renders ſome of them worſe 
than uſeleſs, by confounding them with others. It is a very great 
miſtake, however common, to think that none underſtands any 
language, or can pronounce it like a native, This is often refuted 
as to the pronunciation, for if one learned it not too ſoon, before 
the organs of ſpeech were well formed, nor too late, that is after 
grown to maturity, when the power of articulation was unalterably 
fixt, he will learn to proncunce it better than one who got a habit 
before the power of articulation was fully formed; and as to under- 
ſtanding a language, it is eertain that what one has got firſt by 
rote or habit, without judgment, the power of cuſtom prevents 
him from knowing ever fo well as what he acquired firſt with under. 
ſtanding and judgment. This I know to be the caſe with myſelf, 
and many others, and all know, that what is learned by principles 
or rules, or grammatically, is much more perfect than what is learned 
by rote, oppreſſion and poverty made people, with languages, de- 
generate into a rude ſavage fate, by ignorafice, &c. | 
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PAGAN PHILOSOPHY, Se. 


1. In the primitive philoſophy, we ſpoke of the Chaldean and E- 
gyptian, Phenician and Indian philoſophy, we reckon only the 
primitive philoſophy to be antient ; for as the Egyptian prieſt told 


| Plato, the Greeks were always children in the knowledge of antiqui- 
| ty; to ſpeak then of the antiquities of Greece and Rome is a baga- 
telle, and much more ſo to ſpeak thus of the Greek aud Roman 


churches, being but of yeſterday, to any but children 1n antiquity. 


The latter Pagans differed about the origin and formation of things, 
or the world's original; and ſome of them that owned it aſcribed it 


to other cauſes than the Creator, as chance, &c. Some of their o- 


pinions and ſchemes of it are unworthy of notice. Though all the 
antient nations, as the Egyptians, Chaldeans, Phenicians, &c. and 


| all the primary philoſophers, held by tradition that the world wag 


created, till Ocellus, a Pythagorean, whom Ariſtotle followed, who 
lived after the laſt of the prophets, and not long before Plato; yet 
after-ones, to be ſingular, denied or doubted of it upon this prin- 
ciple, ex nihilo nihil fit. But they ſeam to be miſtaken in their 


ideas here, as if it were alledged that any thing could cauſe. or give 


being to itſelf. In this ſenſe their hypotheſis is juſt, ex nihilo nihil 
ft. It is not meant that ſomething was made out of nothing, but 
ſomething was made to exiſt that did not exiſt before The Aca- 


demics, Peripatetics, &c. held, that it was made out of pre-exiſtent 


matter, or that it was eternal as to both matter and form. cpu 
rus, or rather Democritus, from whom he had that notion, held, 
that it came into its preſent ſtate by the caſual concourſe of an in- 
finite number of atoms, that exiſted in the regions of infinite empty 
ſpace ; but then, as Cicero obſerves, theſe atoms, by their caſual 
concourſe, have neyer formed a city or a temple. Spinoza, a late 


philoſopher, an apoſtate Jew, acknowledged no God but the frame 


of nature; and is ſaid to be the firſt that aſſerted that God ſuffered, 
viz, when any part of nature ſuffered. Deſcartes ſuppoſed, that if 
God only created matter, and divided it into a certain number of 
parts, and put them into motion, it wauld have produced the world by 


| the mechanical laws of matter and motion, or the whirling of vortices, 


without any more ado. His ſcheme ſeems to be compoſed of pre- 
exiſtent matter and atoms, a little varied; as, firſt, that all the mat- 
ter of the univerſe was diviſible into infinite parts, and divided into 
many, all in motion, and of three elements or kinds, firſt, the 
ſun and fixed ſtars; ſecond, the planets, comete, &c. third, the hea- 


vens. Some of his particles were ſpherical, others conical, others 


triangular, Ke. The ſpherical were made ſo by friction; the angles 
being cut off, became the ſubtile elements, and fill the void parts; 
and his triangular ones, wreathed together, make the earth, His 


particles, being impelled in his vortex, thus formed the ſubtile ele- 
| 1 | mente, 
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ments, heavenly bodies, and ſolid matter; but they cannot be ſelf. 
moving, there muſt have been a firſt mover to put the planets in mo- 
tion. His fcheme is but a modification of the atomical. See Still. 
ingfleet's origines ſacre, Cudworth's intellectual ſyſtem. Clerk on 
the attributes, &c. | | 
The notions of ſome of the antients tended to materialize ſpirit, 
as thoſe of the moderns tended to ſpiritualize matter. We cannot 
but remark, that the notions of the antients, with regard to the 
motions of the heavenly hodies, were as wild and erroneous as the 
were with regard to the origin and formation of the univerſe. The 
Tolemaic ſcheme made all the planets, with the ſun in the midft of 
them, revolve in orbits round the earth. This is indeed the appa- 
rent motion to a ſuperficial obſerver ; and the aſtronomical error of 
the vulgar, judging according to occular or ſenſible appearance in 
a ſuperficial manner: For upon a ftri& obſervation of the apparent 
ſtationary and retrogade motions, and the different magnitudes of 
ſome of the placets in their aphelions and apogees, the eye will diſ. 
cover that this cannot be the real motion. The 'Tychonic ſcheme 
is a medley of the Tolemaic and the true ſyſtem, making all the 
planets but the earth revolve if orbits about the ſun, but then mak- 
ing him with that ſyſtem revolve about the earth. The notion of 
the primum mobile, or firſt mover, the ſeven ſolid chryſtaline hea- 
vens, or the ſeven Tpheres, or orbs for the ſeven planets and firma- 
ment of fixed ftars, were equally fanciful. See Martin's young 
gentleman and lady's philoſophy, 77. 


A1 HEI 


Theſe ſchemes of the origin of the world, &c. lead me to conſ- 
der an hypotheſis that may perhaps by this time be thought to have 
been out of my deſign, as I have paſſed it over ſo long, I mean A- 
theiſm ; and indeed it was pretty much out of my deſign, as all 
ſchemes of it are inconſiſtent and impoſſible. It is a queſtion if 
there be a ſpeculative Atheift in the world; ſuch an unnatural mon- 
ſtrous production, nature cannot produce; but there are too many 
optional and practical ones, Pla. xiv 1. that wiſh ſecretly there 
were no God to puniſh their crimes, and live as if there were n0 
God, nor future ſtate of retribution, Pſal. x 4. They -confider 
not that God will render unto them according to their evil deeds: 
and many who profeis to know God act otherwiſe, Tit. i 16. As 
the author of nature diſplayed obſerves. it is paying too much re- 
gard to ſuch as wantonly deny there is a God, to diſpute with them, 
or offer to convince them, as they deſerve no notice, if it were not 
to be hiſſed at. They that denied firſt principles, as the being of 
a God, aud the immortality of the ſoul, were hiſſed out of the ſchools 
as ridiculous and abſurd. ; 

. * Atheiſts may be reduced to three kinds; firſt, ſuch as, through 

ignorance or ſtupidity, are unable or unwilling to think and * 
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der, and fo have not attained to the uſe of their faculties ; ſecondly, 
The vicious that have renuunced them; thirdly, Thoſe that, from 
partial views, or falſe ideas in logic and philoſophy, think the argy- 
tnents againſt the being of God more weighty than thoſe that are 
for it. It is owned on all hands, that the being of a God is to be 
deſired, and every argument uſed againſt it ſhews this. For if it be 
ſaid, the notion and belief of a God is not from nature, but policy, 
then it is owned to be for the good of ſociety, If it be ſuppoſed ' 
that the world came into exiſtence by chance, and is every moment 
ready to be deſtroyed by it, then it is diſmal to live in ſuch a world. 
If it be fuppoſed that the world 1s eternal, and that all things are 
by fatal neceſſity, then liberty and choice were better. If it be ar- 
gued from ſuppoſed defects in the frame of nature, and the govern- 
ment of the world by providence, then it is better that the world be 
made and governed by a perfectly wiſe and good Being. It is ſelf- 
evident, that ſomething muſt have exiſted from eternity, er been 
without a beginning, as nothing could be the cauſe of its own ex- 
iſtence, for that ſuppoſes it both to exiſt and not to exiſt at the ſame 
time. And that Being muſt be ſelf-exiftent, neceſſary exiſtent, in- 
dependent, and immutable, elfe it might have ceaſed to be: it muſt 
alſo be intelligent, omniſcient, immenſe, omnipotent ; a free agent, 
and ove; not a ſucceſſion of mutable beings, from no cauſe with- 


out, for then there is no internal cauſe of their exiſtence. 


The atomical, &c. philoſophers, who denied the creation, want- 
ed thereby to exclude the Deity as Creator. And Epicurus, who 
placed all happineſs in pleaſure of ſenſe and contemplation, denied 
a providence, or that God took any notice of human affairs, being 
wholly occupied in the contemplation of his own excellencies, left 
only the name of God, and denied the reality, as Cicero obſerves ; 
but he taught to moderate pleaſures, in order to preſerve the reliſh 
of them, contrary to modern Epecureans. The Sadducees among 
the Jews were fimilar to theſe. Deſcartes's ſcheme of the mechani- 
cal laws and motions of the particles of matter of certain forms, is 
but a modification of Epicurus's ſcheme. That the goodneſs of 
God was communicative from eternity, in creating ſyſtems, and giv- 
ing being and happineſs to creatures, is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, tho? 
it was not ſo neceſſarily, but voluntarily. There may be number- 
leſs ſyſtems of worlds in the immenſity of ſpace. 

It is to be remarked, that there is never an error in theology, 


but it proceeds from one in logie or philoſophy. Men of genius, 


or ſuch as would be thought ſo, and being but half learned, through 
the defire of novelty, fingularity, curioſity, pride, vanity, &c. 
would carve out new ways, and deviſe new inventions; and will 
not follow the good old way with others, but rather go alone in a 
wrong way. If matter were eternal, it would be ſelf-exiſtent, then 
it muſt be neceſſary-exiſting, ſelf- moving, &c. contrary to experi- 
ence, and have all the properties of deity.” The laws of matter and 
motion, as demonſtrated by modern and experimental philoſophers, 

| | |  ſhew 
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ſhew that it cannot be eternal; for it is inert in its original ſtate, 
and continues either in reſt or motion, till impelled or topped by 
external force. It is difficult to find how atoms began to move in 3 
vortex where there is no center to tend to, and to gravitate into 
continual motion; and more difficult to find how vegetables, aui. 
mals, and rational beings, with active powers and faculties, paſſions 
and affections of the mind, were thus formed; or even how the 
heavens were ſet to revolve in their courſes. The notions of ſome 
philoſophers, that all things are generable and corruptible, is con- 
trary to the notion of the eternity of the world, that nothing is ſo; 
and that notion, that whatever has a beginning has an end ; but as 
there is no ſign of that yet, therefore there was no beginning of 
things, is juſt only concerning what is diſſoluble, or has the ſeeds 
and principles of diſſolution in its nature. And ſome things may 
contiaue long ere they be diſſolved, or be renewed periodically, as 
vegetables in the ſpring. Concerning which, fee Ray's wiſdom of 
God in the creation, Niewentyt's religious philoſopher, Derham'z 
phyfico-theology and aitro-theology, and nature diſplayed ; the learn. 


ed author of which juſtly obſerves, that the frame of nature pro- 


claims her author as clearly as a machine does the ſkill of its maker: 
And Galen the Pagan phyſician, was convinced of it, from the frame 
of the human body. Atheiſts, with regard to the origia of things, 
were divided into ſeveral claſſes; as idealiſts, that aſſerted there is 


nothing but the idea of a God; and others that afferted, ſuch an 


idea, being incomprehenſible, could not be conceived. But how 
there can be an idea, ſimple or complex, without an archetype, is 


inconceiveable. The Fataliſts held, that all things are by neceflity, 


or that irreſiſtible fate is the ſupreme principle; contrary to experi- 
ence, and the deſign of all laws. The Hylopathians held, that all 
things are generable and corruptible, bath qualities and forms, from 
dead matter, aud derive all from it. The Coſmoplaſtics held, that 
a principle of a ſenſeleſs kind prefides over all nature, and animates 
it with life, or acts it, but with a ſtoical apathy. The Hylozoiacs 
held, that all matter has a living energetic principle, but no intelli- 

ence in it. Others conſidered the world as a plant or ani- 
mal, pervaded by a ſubtile fiery fluid, poſſeſſed of intelligence, 


Others held, that all things ſprung from night and chaos; that 


they produced an egg, out of which proceeded Jove, which 
active, principle acts all; and out of chaos begat the heavens 
and earth, theſe ſchemes with their coſmogonia and theogonia, 


| 30,000 gods are too abſurd to need refutation. See Cudworth's in- 


tellectual ſyſtem of the univerſe ; Stillingfleet's origines ſacræ; 


Clark on the attributes; Fenelon's demonſtration of a God; Char- 


nock on the attributes; Bate's exiſtence of a God ; More's antidote 
againſt Atheiſm ; Bentley's confutation of ' Atheiſm ; Wilkins on 


natural and revealed religion; Cicero de legibus et de natura de- 


Orum. " 
PR E- 


trary to it. It is by our reaſon we muſt judge what are the marks 


Es 
PRELIMINARIES to THEOLOGY, &c. 
A rational Inquiry concerning Truth, logical and metaphyſical, 


natural and religious. 


INTRO DVU C TION. 


Some of the beaſts have certain degrees of reaſon, as the elephant, 
which is called half-rational by philofophers. They have alſo a 
language, and underſtand one another. The hen by one tone 
calls the chickens to her for food, and by another makes them flee 

and hide from the hawk; and ſome of them have the power of 
imitation, to learn artificial language. from man, and notes of 
muſic ; but they have not ſo much as to make them capable of 
religion, for they want the ſenſe of right and wrong, or of mo- 
ral good and evil, called conſcience, or the moral ſenſe, and there- 
fore are not moral agents, or accountable for their conduct. Nei- 
ther can they form any abſtract ideas of things that were never 
the obje& of their ſenſes. | 


MAN, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is properly denominated a metaphy- 
fical and religious creature, as diſtinguiſhed from the brutes, as all 
nations had deities, religious worſhip, and oracles. When J attained 
to the years of difcretion, and became capable to exerciſe reaſon, 
(ſays the philoſopher) I began to examine which of the four 
religions is the true one, and which is the true church. L did 
not take it for granted, that the religion and church I was 
bred in was the right one, becauſe it fays ſo, for every one does 
that. 1 obſerved, that the bulk of mankind continue to hold faſt 
to the religion and cuſtums with which they were brought up ; and 
as many of theſe are contrary to one another, they cannot be all 
right, Many miſtake cuftom and education for truth, and the pre- 
Judice of education ferves to rivet them in their errors; nor can 
they give any reaſon why they hold ſuch cuſtoms and religion, but 
that they were brought up with them ; and therefore they are right, 
and all others wrong; and both churchmen and ſtateſmen, led by poli- 
tical motives, confirm them in theſe opinions to their hurt and ruin. 
I therefore obſerved, that the firſt thing to be done is to unlearn 
falſe principles, or the prejudices of education, and, for this end, 
to follow the rules that God has given us rather than men; for Pa- 
gans, Deiſts, Mahomedans, jews and Chriſtians, and every party 
of theſe affirm they only are right. We have three rules to judge 
what is right or wrong by, each for their proper objects, viz. our 
bodily ſenſes, our reaſon, and revelation ; and theſe cannot contra- 


dict one another, for God is the author of them all, and he cannot 


be the author of contradictions. Scripture doctrines are above the diſ- 
covery of reaſon, but when they are revealed, they cannot be con- 


and 


1 


and evidences of a revelation from God, and whether the Kors 
of Mahomet, or the Old and New Teftament be divine oracle, 
and it is our reaſon that makes us capable of religion. If we vive 
up with our reaſon, or follow not the dictates of it, we are no hetter 
than brutes that act by inftin& ; and if we give up with our ſenſe, 
or do not believe them, we are worſe; and yet we muſt give up with 
both, and revelation too, if we worſhip creatures and artificial work. 
manſhip, or admit of tranſubſtantiation, and worthip performed in 
an unknown tongue, or think that creatures are omniprelent, ag 
the addrefling them at the ſame time in diſtant places ſuppoſes, or 
make a diviſion without any material difference; and whatever elſe 
is evidently abſurd to the common ſenſe of mankind. Can any be. 
Leve that ſnow is black, that honey is bitter, and gall ſweet ? that 
fire is cold, and ice hot? that a part of any thing 1s equal to the 
whole of it, whoever may affirm it? No perſon, party, church, 
or nation, is allowed to be a judge in their own cauſe, for they 
would juſtify themſelves and condemn their opponents, Prov. xviii 17, 
The Jews have ſtrictly obſerved the conduct of the Chriſtian 
church in all periods, and they are neutral and proper judges if ſhe 


has changed from her primitive ſtate, and whether the Greek, the 


Roman, or the reformed churches, Popery, Prelacy, Preſbytery, or 
Independency be neareſt the original model. Money made the dil. 
ference ; covetouſneſs and ambition bred corruption. Two things 
hinder- reformation, the intereſt of politicians and clergy, and the 
prejudices of the people to cuſtoms, however laviſh or abſurd, 
Great allowances are to be made for the prejudices of education; 
they affect the mind as the jaundice does the eye, ſo that it ſees all 
things of its own complexion. The mental proſpe& mag nifies the 


| faults of others with one end, and diminiſhes its own with the 
other. We ſhould beware of judging that the faults of others 


ſeem as great to them as to us: if they appeared ſo, they would 
indeed be ſelf- condemned if they did not forſake them; but they 


generally ſeem at moſt but indifferent, if they perceive them at 


all. Some Eaſtern Pagans thus learned perfect moderation toward 
one another, and hoped that the Deity would accept of all their 
different modes of religious worſhip, as nature delights in variety, 
Some believe abſurdities, becauſe they will believe them without 
any reaſon ; nay, contrary to every reaſon, as tranſubſtantiation ; 
and thus believe with the will, and not with the underſtanding. And 
it is a fact, that ſpeculative men are as fond of their opinions or 
modes of worſhip, as ſenſual ones are of the gratification of their 
appetites, I John 11 15. 16. and will not quit them, though they 
are ſenſible they are wrong, contrary to the fore-mentioned Pagans, 
Bigots perſuade themſelves, that they are the oniy favourites of 
heaven, that God will accept of the religious worſhip and ſervice of 
none but themſelves, and would not own him as their God that 
would not condemn all whom they reprobate. I was doubtful at 
firſt that I might be wrong when 1 ſaw ſeemingly good men of great 

| | | | mY parts 
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parts and learning differ from me, till I looked if intereſt, party 


| ſpicit, ſingularity, the deſire of novelty, &c. led them, and not truth, 


ſme ſeek not to eſtabliſh truth, but their opinion or way, and ſeek 
for arguments to refute what is oppoſite to them, not to truth, thus 
Deiſts ſeek to refute the word of God, and others to overthrow both 
it and the primitive church, or the true ſtate of it pointed out, by 
Sir Peter King, from all the authors of the three firſt ages, with re- 


SE ferences to every author, fairly and impartially, and as he was a 


member of the eſtabliſhed church, being Lord Chancellor in the 
fate, if he had been under any prejudices, they muſt have been for 


it, he has ſhewn the original defign and meaning of the articles 


of the creed, and though Biſhop Pearſon, with his great learning, 
condemns juſtly the Weſtminſter ſenſe of the deſcent to hell, he 
cannot unfold it, and the preſent Biſhops defired the Americans not 
to reject it, as it was put in againſt an antient hereſy, which ſhews 
they know not the primitive church, and far leſs the Greek and Ro- 
man theology, or its Eaſtern origin, | 


_ PAGAN THEOLOGY, Oe. 


The profeſſors of all religions, natural or revealed, agree in the 
general principles of doctrine, worſhip, and morality. All nations 
acknowledged a God, and a future ſtate, Theſe ſeem to have been 
communicated, by univerſal tradition, derived at firſt from revelati⸗ 
on, as alſo ſacrifices for appeaſing God's wrath ; adepts in oriental 
andantient literature, as Stillingfleet, Cudworth, Gale, Hyde, Prideaux, 
Thorndy ke, Goodwin, Owen, Lightfoot, Pocock, &c. obſerve, that 
not only the Pagan philoſophers, but alſo the poets and the vulgar, 
even the later Egyptians, the greateſt polytheiſts, and groſſeſt idolaters; 
as well as the Greeks and Romans, &c, owned but one ſupreme God, 
thought they had many ſubordinate ones; as ſtatues the elements, &cs 
viz. fire, air, or wind, earth, water, animals and vegetables, ag 
trees, &c. ſtars, demons, heroes, departed ſouls, &c. which they wor- 
hiped as ſubordinate deities, or as mediators and meſſengers of the 
gods to conduct the affairs of the world, each in his province, Ezek. 
Vii 12. ix 9. The poets, with their fictitious fables and allegories, 
wrapt up every thing in myſtery and obſcurity, as they made riddles 
of all things: And as the prieſts found the bulk of mankind ſtupid 
and groſs 1n their conceptions, and unfit for more pure worſhip, 
they and the ſtateſmen judged a civil or political religion, a me- 
dium betwixt the ſpeculations of the philoſophers, and the fancies 
of the poets, fitteſt for them, as they were unfit for the ſpeculations 
of the philoſophers, It muſt alſo be obſerved, that their many gods 
were rather nominations, or titles, attributes, and deſignations of 
the one God, than different gods; as Juno in the air, Neptune in 
the ſea, &c. Pallas wiſdom, Mercury ſpeech, &. | | 

The firſt falſe gods were the ſun, &c. heavenly bodies; 2dly, 
images of theſe, and the — in all caftern countries : | 

y . ; A 
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all which were hyroglyphics of the ſun, & e. the heroes being 
the ſyn« of a God. aud a woman, as Hercules was of Jupi- 
ter and Alcmone, were all from the tradition of the Meſſiah, to be 
Horn of a woman. derived from the promifes and prophecies, Gen. 
iii 15. Kc. Virgil's 4th paſtoral is the bet deſeription, and Pope's 
Meſſiah from ir. | 
The poets that thonght God was the fon} of the world deified 
e parts of nature as parts of God, and held every thing ſacred. 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, or, that the world was the temple of 
God; Jovis omnia plena, innocui vivite numen adeſt, and that the 
lun, ſtars, and planets, were the manſſons of intelligencies, or in- 
ferior deities; but theſe notions of God and ſubordinate deities are 
evidently abſurd, as we will fre afterwards. Some of the Eaſterns, 
as the Perfians, &c, whom the Manichean Chriftians fellowed, in 
order to account for the origin of evil, held, that there were two 
original principles, the one the author of good, and the other the 
author of evil and matter; and that they were equally powerful; 
for if the good one were moſt powerful, he would deſtroy all evil, 
and if the evil one were moſt powerful, he would deſtroy all good; 
and the laſt-mentioned ſect thought the God of the Jews was · the 
evil one, as he appointed the deſtruction of beaſts by ſacrifice. But 
this proceeds from a miſtake. 1/7, Becauſe there cannot be two ſelf- 
exiſtent, or neceſſary- exiſtent independent beings. It is an incon- 
fiſtency ; for each being independent, may exiſt alone, and the other 
may be ſuppoſed not to exiſt ; and therefore neither the one nor the 
other neceſſary- exiſting beings. 24%, Becauſe, if there were two 
beings equal in power and in oppotition, they would prevent one 
another from acting; ſo that they would produce neither good nor 
vil, or they bod deſtroy one another's operations. 2d!ly, Be- 
cauſe no being purſves evil as an end, but only as a mean to pain 
ſome end, though it is a fooliſh and bad one. 4555, Becauſe there 
is more good than evil in the condition of every creature, and con- 
zequently in the world; as is evident from this fact, that every crea- 
ture wiſhes to continue in life and being 
That there was no evil in the original conſtitution of things, is 
evident from the idea of God, that he muſt be a perfe& being ; 


that is, perfectly good, and nothing evil could proceed from his 


hands. And the tradition of this is preſerved in the poet's account 
of the golden age, when there were neither calamities nor crimes, 
and all things were common, like the light of the ſun and the air; 
and that there was a perpetual ſpring in every clime, before the ſtate 
of the earth was altered by the inclination of its axis; which turn- 
ed the waters out of their beds to overſſow the earth for crimes com- 
mitted thereon, and made the inequality of days and ſeaſons in the 
oblique and parallel ſpheres. But the origin of evil is accounted for, 
from the neceſſary imperfection of creatures endued wtti=<iberty, or 
intelligent creatures. God, the father, or author of all things, 1s 
the moſt abſolute perfection. And Nothing, the mother of all things 
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is the moſt abſolute imperfection. But if it be aſked, why did not 


God make his rational creatures immutable ? the anſwer is, that is 


impoſſible : for that is the property of Deity alone. Moral evil, 


or crimes, brought calamities ; and moral evil aroſe from the abuſe 
of liberty, or the power of choice; abuſing that liberty or freedom 
of will, in making a wrong choice, contrary to the law or rule of 
conduct received ;z which was acting contrary to the nature and the 
reaſon of things. It was impoſhble they could be immutable by 


nature, and yet be poſſeſſed of liberty, or the dignity of reaſou. 


Therefore the higheſt rank of creatures, had they been made immu- 
table by nature, muſt have been deſtitute of liberty and choice, and 
been made to act from neceſſity, and would have had no privilege 
above the brutes; but immutability is acquired as a habit, from a 
long ſeries of acts. If there be no liberty, choice or free will, men 
are mere machines, if acted by fatal neceſſity, there is no merit, vir- 
tue, or vice; no trial, if no capacity of doing wrong; there is no 
accounting for evil, but by taking the univerſe as a whole, confifting 
of many parts, and then there is more and greater good and hap- 
pineſs than evil and miſery, Beauty conſiſts in variety to entertain 
the whole, there is the greateſt variety both natural and moral, plants, 
animals, conditions of men, &c. to, exerciſe active aud paſſive vir- 
tues. Good is not known, nor reliſhed without the oppoſite evil, 
reſt, food, health, have their value from fatigue, hunger, pain, ſome 
think there is an equal portion of good and evil in the lut of every 
creature here, as the greateſt delight is by eaſe from the greateſt 
pain, if more ſhort more exquiſite. Evil gave occaſion to the paſ- 
ſive or choiceſt virtues, and the darling attributes of God, the Trinity, 
&c. to be diſplayed in the goſpel, but to the individual in miſery, 
. himſelf being his all, like Job and Jeremiah, he wiſhes he had never 
been; I have ſuch an averſion to evil, both natural and moral, that 
in deep reflections I would rather there had never been any creature, 
than any evil, Socrates holds pains and pleafures twins, and inſe- 
parable, however diſcordant, when evil is productive of a greater 
good, as Job's was, it is ſufficiently recompenced by. divine wiſdom, 
&c. 2 Cor. iv 17. Rom. viii 28. There is no real milery but from lin, 

The Jewiſh rabbins and philoſophers ſay, that angels, by ceaſing 
to contemplate the divine excellencies, and thcough ſelf conceit and 
pride, contemplating only their own, thus ſhrunk into themſelves, 
and fell from their original, by aſpning ambition, &c. and man fell 
by ceaſing to aſpire after heavenly things, and falling in love with 
ſenſual enjoyments, and earthiy things; and the Pagan philoſo- 
phers thought, that the ſouls of men in a former ſtate, fell into love 
with earthly things, and for the puniſhment of it were plunged in- 
to bodies, to pay the penalty of their former ills, by trials ard 
afflictions in their embodied tate, tiil purged from ſenſual affec- 
tioas ; but revelation, inſtead of having recourſe to a previous con- 
duct in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, to ſolve this difficulty of mankind's be- 


ing involved in calamities before they commit crimes, tells us, it 
. was 
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was occaſioned by a pre- exiſtent crime of a common progenitar. 
They that ſaid, whether did this man fin, or his parents, John ix 2. 
that he was horn blind ? were of the Pythagorean perſuaſion, that 
crimes done in former bodies were puniſhed in fubſequent ones; and 
that man's abuſe of his eyes in a former ſtate was puniſhed with the 
want of them in anocher. But of this more afterwards. For a 
more full account of the origin of evil, fee the ingenious Biſhop 
King. | | 

There was a difference among the Pagans which the Antinumian 
Chriſtians followed, though on principles ſomewhat different. Many 
Pagans held, that the gods could do good only, and could inflict 


no puniſhment ; having nothing vindiaive in their nature; that 


there was no ſuch thing as diſpleaſure in them : but this was repre- 
ſenting them as doing the greateſt hurt and injuſtice, in ſuffering it 
to paſs unpuniſhed, Such lenity to the injurer would be cruelty and 
injuſtice to the injured, and foreign to the idea of a juſt impartial 
judge, and righteous governor ; and moſt unfavourable to the vir- 


tuous and pious worſhippers of God. Far a more full account of 


this, ſee that moſt learned and judicious book, entitled, Revelation 
Examined with Candour. (Moreover, the poets repreſented many 
of their gods like the baſeſt of men. God's partial, changeful, 
| paſſionate, unjuſt ; whoſe attributes are rage, revenge, and luſt ; and 
that the way to pleaſe Bacchus, Venus, &c. was to act like them- 
ſelves in their worſhip.) And others of them they repreſented as 


implacable furies, that delighted to fee them do cruelties to them · 


ſelves, and in ſacrificing their relations, which they even did to ap- 
peaſe their rage. But it is contrary to the idea of a God, that is 
of a perfe& being, to repreſent him ſo. To deny the purity, or 


any of the perfections of the divine nature, and the juſtice of the 


divine government, and that God rules the world by his providence, 
is worſe that to deny his very being. That great man Plutarch ſaid, 
he would count himſelf Jeſs injured by one that would deny ever 
there was ſuch a man, than by another that would own it, and ſay 
he was a debauched and vicious perſon. Socrates differed from his 
fellow citizens, not ſo much in diſowning fubordinate deities, and 
inferior worſhip due to them, as the vices aſcribed to them by the 
poets that debaſed them. And Plato, by exchuding the poets from 
his common- wealth, did thereby exclude their gods, &c. by their 
machinery and wild notions, they have done more hurt than good. 
Befides theſe differences in their ideas of their gods, and the worſhip 
ſuitable to them, the Pagans were divided into two grand diviſions 
with regard to their worſhip, viz, the Sabeans, and Magians. The 
firſt had temples, altars, ſacrifices, images, and other idols. The 
Magians, whoſe chief reſidence was in Perfia and the Eaſt, and 
whoſe founder was Zoroaſter, rejected theſe, and ſaid God was like 
no material thing; and held fire and light to be the beit ſymbol of 
him; and thought he was ſatisfied with the ſoul of the ſacrifice ; 
aud worſhipped toward the ſun- riſing, or before the fire. Ste Pri- 


deaux's 
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deaux's Connections. But the origin of idolatry ſeems to be this: 
Man having loft the favour of God by offending him, and being ex- 
cluded from that intimate friendſhip and tellowſhip he at firſt enjoy- 
ed with him, and from. paradiſe, the place where he enjoyed it; and 
being naturally poſſeſſed of a deſire of the enjoyment of God, and 
communion with him, as the only all ſufficient good that could 
ſatisfy his valt deſires, and his capacity of enjoying the chief good, 
had recourfe to various ways and means to recover and obtain this 
object of his boundleſs wiſhes. Senſible of his impurity and imper- 
fe&tiong which renders him incapable of immediate acceſs to God 
and fellowſhip with him, he imagined that divine virtues reſided in 


certain creatures, and were communicated through theſe to him, and 


by the heavenly bodies, and the ſacella, or repreſentations of them 
when they were bclow the horizon; and through theſe mediums he 
thought that divine qualities and virtues were communicated to him. 
For though the groſs ſtupidity of the vulgar, after being long ac- 
cuſtomed to theſe, might take them for deities, yet the firſt inven- 
ters of them could not do ſo; but, j at molt, ſuppoſed, that the ve- 
getables, animals, &c. they held ſacred, were repreſentations of 
certain qualities in God, or means of conveying them; as the ſer- 
pent of vengeance, the ox of benetits, &. Wretched, falſe me- 
diators, and images of divinity! And the Egyptians themſelves 
held theſe only as nieroglyphics, emblems, and ſymbols. The firſt 
human idolatry ſeems to have been the deifying progenitors, 
and ereQting images of them, Ninus is ſaid to have been the firſt 
inventer of this idolatry, in deifying his father uuder the title of 
Belus, or Lord. Thus princes, heroes, the inventers of uſeful arts, 
&c. were deified. So that the heathen gods were but dead men, as 
themſelves confeſs. Their temples were over their ſepuichres, &c. 
and their theogonia, or generation of their gods, intimates thus 
much; and many of them were thebaſeſt of men. Cicero on the 
nature of the gods acknowledges this. Jupiter, Saturn, Bacchus, 
Mercury, were the moſt vicious of men. Mars was a ſoldier, 
Vulcan a ſmith, Neptune a mariver, Apollo a ſhepherd, Minerva a 
ſpinſter, Saturn a huſbandman, Eſculapius a phyſician, &c. 

All nations agreed alſo, that God was to be worſhipped, though 
they differed in the modes of it. They acknowledged his govern- 
ment, and aitked his protect ion and direction in all things. Every 
undertaking, and every refreſhment began with an addreſs to God, 
and concluded with an acknowledgment to him, They alſo agreed 
in a future ſtate of ſome kind; as a ſenſual paradiſe, &c, for the 
virtuous, and various puniſhments for the vitious, And their care 
of the body after death, which they thought neceflary to the 1eft 


and bappineſs of the deceaſed, had ſome appearance of the notion 
of a reſurrection. The original mode with the body after death was 


interment, or to conſign it to the earth. The Grecians prepared a 
funeral pile, and burnt it, which had the appearance of ſomething 
ſavage iu it, and they depoſited the aſhes carefully in an urn; they 

| had 


41 
had alſo bags of aſbeſtos, compoſed of filamente of a certain kind of 


ſtone that will not conſume, it being cleaned by burning, and the 
dead body being put into one of theſe, burnt to aſhes, which the 
bag preſerved, as it was not conſumed in the fire: and when it wag 
decided who was the beſt-beloved wife, ſhe caſt herſelf into the fune- 
ral pile, together with the body of her huſband, or was buried alive 
with him, that ſhe might have his ſociety in the other world, which 
was reckoned her ſpecial privilege. The Egyptians extracted the 
bowels and brains, emblamed and anointed the body with ſpices, 
myrrh, and perfumes, (as the Jews alſo did before burial,) to keep 
it from corruption, and preſerve the complection, and covered it 
with a thin lawn fillet, through which the features appeared. They 
ſet it upright ; and at firſt fight one would have thought it alive, 
till a more ſtrict intpection diſcovered that the features were motion. 
leſs. It became ſo encruſted, or petrified, that it remained entire 
for many ages: and ſome of theſe Egyptian mummies, brought 
from thence, are yet to be ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. The 
kings built the pyramids for palaces to their bodies after death, 
chuling to have the beit habitation where they were to remain long. 
eſt, even through all ages; but this mode was expoſing the mean- 
nels of tie deceaſed body. 
The Greeks and Romans formed their notions of Hades ais 
infernal regions, as the abodes of the dead, from the modes of 
Eaſtern princes, &c. cutting an alley into the fide of a mount or 
Tock, and a large hall within it, with cloſets all around for the 
dead to ly in beds of ſtate, with enſigns of royalty, Iſa. iv g, 
alludes to this mode. The Greeks, &c. taking theſe burial pla- 
ces for the abodes of the ſouls, divided them in the middle by a ri- 
ver, on the one fide of which was light,ſhaddy groves, verdant plains, 
fruitful trees, &c. for the virtuous, and darkneſs, &c. on the other 
fide for the vicious. The framers of the creed and the Greek church 
Rill hold that ſouls do not go to heaven till united again to their 
bodies, but Ray in ſuch a place. The word hell denotes a hidden 
place in the Saxon, unſeen or dark, &c. The river Styx, and Cha- 
ron the boatman, was from their way in Egypt of carrying the 
dead over the Nile to a remote place, Some chuſed to be configned to 
the element they worſhipped ; to be depolited inthe earth, water, fire, 
or ſuſpended in the air, according as they worſhipped any of theſe. 
Socrates reaſons ſomewhat analogous to Paul, that all things in na- 
ture ſpring from their contraries ; vegetables decay in autumn, and 
ariſe from putrefaction in the ſpring ; and certain animals, called 
ſleepers, revive from their torpid or benumbed ftate ; fo that there 
is ſomething analogous to the reſurrection of the body, in nature. 
The civilized and enlightened Pagans agreed alſo with the profeſſors 
of all other religions in the principles of morality. Reaſon and con- 
ſcience was their rule to diſtinguiſh virtue and vice; called the light 
of nature, as it diſcovered truth and duty; and the law of nature, 
as it bound to the practice of it. All nations had alſo oracles, and 


believed revelation. The Pagans differed in their notions of the im- 
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mortality of the ſou]. The Stoics thought the univerſe conſiſted of 
a great body, and a great foul ; and that the ſoul of every particular 
erſou was a part of the ſou] of the world, and returned to it after 
death. The Indians and Egyptians, from whom Pythagoras had 
his knowledge, held the immortality of the ſoul to conſiſt in its 
tranſmigration from one body or creature to another; and hence the 
original of calling children by tke names of virtuous progenitors, or 
relations, that the foul might tranſmit with the name. Theſe no- 
tions of immortality, as alſo the ſenſual paradiſe before- mentioned, 
are evidently abſurd, and refute themſelves and one another, as we 
will ſee afterwards on the Chriſtian ſcheme. | 

Beſides deifying and adoring the heavens, their hoſts, and powers, 
which was a more elevated kind of idolatry, they conſecrated ani- 
mals and vegetables, which was a more animated kind than either 
the work of mens hands, or inanimate objects on the earth, &c, 
Every extraordinary quality was divine, whether amiable or fearful. 
Thus virtues and vices, abſtracted or ſeparated from the ſubjects 
they reſide in, were deifyed, beautiful women were female gods or 
godeſſes, men were deifyed for great ſtrength or ſtature of body, or 
ingenuity of mind, in uſeful or artful inventions; any thing that 
cauſed fear was worſhiped, that it might do no hurt, as the infer- 
nal deities, venomous beaſts and beaſts of prey, tyrants, to ſooth them 
and gratify their pride, vanity, &c. They erected altars to princes, and 
offered incenſe to them, and Alexander murdered the philoſopher 
for oppoſing this homage being performed to him. Kings had their 
otigin from idolatry, ignorance and admiration produced the belicf 
that they were ſuperier to other men, and the bards in their ſongs 
foſtered the ſuperſtitious notions that they could do any good, or 
ſave from any evil. Our king he will fave us and beat down our 
foes, & c. Abſolute ſubmiſſion to one man's will, however tyranni- 
cal, oppreſſive, cruel, unjuſt, and unreaſonable, ſo as to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be plundered, robbed and murdered, could ariſe from no- 
thing but a blind ſuperſtitious notion that ſuch were deities. The 
conſecrating, or anointing with oil, produced the belief of a ſuperi- 
ority, or divine endowments. Nimrod was the firſt monarch, ſove- 
reign prince or king, he got his dominion by rebellion, or riling up 
avainſt his father's houſe, and the rights of man, as Cain did a- 
gainſt Abel, as his deſignation denotes; for robbers and tyrants, or 
monarchs, can have no right to uſurp or exerciſe ſuch a power, that 
monarchy is the patriarchal form of government from that of a fa. 
ther in his family, and over his deſcendents, as long as he lives, as 
is alledged by ſome, and therefore held by them to be the original 
and mott natural form of government, is falſe in fact, and ſhews ig- 
norance of the divine law, whereby a man, when come to the years 
of maturity, was ſui juris, and could take a vow, which a woman 
could not do, being ſubject to her father, or guardian, till married, 
and to her huſband after, her weaxneſs needing protection required 
her to be ſubject to the power that protected ker. Nimrod, an _ 
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ful rogue and robber, got a band of aſſociates, like Cataline's, ta 


accompany him, and trained them to brave dangers, by killing ſa- 


vage monſters of wild beaſts like himſelf, to make them daring, bold, 
cruel, and enterprifing, for ſubduing and tyrraniſing over men, to 
rob and plunder them. He is called a mighty hunter before, or a- 
gainit, the faces or preſence of Jehovah. He withdrew men from 
the worſhip of Jehovah. The Hebrew ſuperlative marks any thing 


ſuperior in its kind thus, as was obſerved p. 16. The next king, 


was Mitſraim, his uncle, both the accurſed ſeed of Ham. He got 
his dominion by robbety and plunder, as his denomination denotes, 


He reigned firſt in Egypt, and gave name to the country, It got 


the name Erypt from another king, as the river got the name Nile 
from king Nilus. Mitſraim deifyed his father, hence the god Ham- 
mon or Ammon, afterwards Jupiter Ammon, whoſe temple and 
oracle were ſo famous, to which Alexander the great went and 
bribed the prieſts to ſay he was his ſon, to gain terror and adora- 
tion, by being the ſon of a god. If any young lady miſbchaved, 
and had a child, as prieſts and poets did any thing for money, ſhe 
got a poet to give ont that a god deſcended and did it, and then, 
inſtead of being a diſgrace, it was highly honourable, and even 
worth while to uſe the means barrea wives, like Rachel, did, if 
they were not like to have a product by ſuch commerce, to ſeek the 


prolific herbs called mandrakes by the tranſlators, which might ra- 


ther have been called womandrakes; for though dudaim be of the 
maſculine gender, fo is amim, as none can be a mother without a 
male ; = for the ſame reaſon, aboth is feminine, The poſterity 
of Sem only took poſſeſſion of what appertained to them under Jo- 
ſhua their leader, and expelled the unjuſt poſſeſſors chat had uſurped 
their right, and they expelled only five of the eleven nations, 
Whenever any daring fellow could draw after him a band for rob» 
bery and plunder, he became their king, or leader, as the original 
word denotes, and hence many petty princes or kings, heads of 
bands, that plundered and ſubdued countries, and Jaid them under 
an yearly contribution for time coming, who ſubmitted to ſuch uſur- 


pation and oppreſſion, in order to live peaceably ; and ſuch bands 


contended with one another for ſuperiority in the Eaſt and Weſt, 


South and North, and bands of ſuch united againſt other bands, 


Gen. xiv. Roine itſelf had a ſimilar origin. In ſeas the greater fiſn 
the leſs devour, and men oppreſs all thok: within their power; but 
as ſuch uſurpation over the rights, liberty and property of others, 
could not be always mantained without eſtabliſhing a plan of policy, 
in which robbers, and all kind of rogues, are very artful. Such 
of themſelves as are diſpoſed to prey on others are conſtituted to do 
it, as ſome of the Iſraelites in Egypt became taſkmaſlers over their 
brethren, the ſoldier, the publican, the tongue, and the pen of the 
lawyer, will go as far as they are hired. Soldiers put the prophets 
to death; and with how great eloquence and readineſs did Tertullus 
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by plundering and killing ſuch as wiſh for either civil or religious 
liberty, and juch things are done gravely, under the form of law, 
trial, &. Thus Naboth was robbed both of his vineyard and his 
life, the prophets, and the Meſſiah himſelf, were killed; and ſuch 
jaws are pretended to be piven by the oracles in the temples of the 
gods, and to give them the utmoſt weight, a religion ſimilar is 
framed to enforce them, and taught by prieſts threatening the ven- 
geance of the gods to ſuch as would refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch rob- 
bers and their laws. The eſtabliſhing of religion was not from prieſt- 
craft as Shuckford, &c. have ſhewn, but kingeraft; and a great 
myſtery of iniquity, political and religious, is ſhewn herein, by 
thoſe that have treated ſuch myReriesa ; political religious ſyſtem, 
or an eftabliſhed church is generated between the ſtate and the reli- 
gious ſyſtem or church, which is itſelf neither, but has moſt of the 
male parent 1n it as uſual, and 18 a monſter of the neuter gender, 
like the mule which is generated between the aſs and the mare, 
and the monſter devours both its parents by perſecution, that is the 
members of both civil and religious ſociety, if they will not be mo- 
delled to the mode] of this Procruſtes, Procruſtes eſtabliſhed his 
ſtature to be the canonical ſtandard and model, to which all muſt 
be conformed, thoſe that were ſhorter he ſtretched to his full length, 
and cut off the feet and legs of ſuch as were longer, which is a figure 
formed from fact. This mule was always a blood-thirſty ſavage 
monſter, however it might vary as the Pagan, the Jewiſh, Chriſtian, 
&c. The Pagan mule killed the philoſophers, and the Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, when they fel] under its power. as the Maccabces, &c. which 
the acts and the annals of the three firſt centuries ſnew. The Jewiſh 
mule killed the Prophets, &c. and the Chriſtian mule made more 
havock on account of the Arian hereſy, &c. than all the ten perſe- 
cutions of the Pagan mule did, and the ſpecies has been varied here 
into popiſh and proteſtant, and when ſtates became ſenſible that the 
citizens or members of civil ſociety would be ail waſted and deſtroy- 
ed, if the {word were ſtill uſed at the will of the monſter, it made 
maſſacres by mobs, it ſtirred up, when it had no longer the ſword in 
its power. The Pagan prieſts, and alſo the popiſh ones, have heen 
accounted the greateſt miſcreants in the creation, ſatan himſelf not 
excepted, in impoſing on the ignorant part of mankind, inflead of 
teaching them true knowledge and virtue, or the way of happineſs, 


inculcating a blind ſuperſtitious veneration for themſelves, and the 


tyrants that eſtabliſhed them, and to ſubmit to be preyed on by 
theſe robbers, as a religious duty, and that in obeying their laws, 
they obeyed the gods; but it is obſerved that all eftabliſhed religi- 
ons differ only in degree, not in kind, that they are all for perſecut- 
ing and opprefling ſuch as will not pay a blind veneration to their 
ſhrines, and do them homage, a few individuals only excepted, who 
happen to have a temper and conduct totally different from thoſe 
with whom they are connected; there have been ſome among both 
prieſts aud kings, and even * lawyers, (who have been m_ 
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the moſt infamous of mortals,) totally different from the reſt, as ig 
noted in the proverbial epitaph. The Lord works won.ters now and 
then, here lyes a lawyer an honeſt man; the trade of lawyers has 
always aſtoniſhed ſpeculative philoſophers, and all men poſſeſſed of 
common ſenſe, whoſe ideas of juſtice, equity, and right, aroſe from 
thence, to ſee ſuch men do what they thought no man could have a 
face to do, openly to undertake the cauſe of the greateſt miſcreants, 
which is worſe than being reſetters to thieves, and ſupporting and 
defending them with all their might, nor does their apology do them 
any ſervice, that they undertake to ferve their employers, and take 
the cauſe as they get it, taking it for granted it is good, till the 
contrary appear, for they muſt know the ground they go upon, 
elſe they cannot know how to move, far leſs to ſerve the deſired pur - 
poſe, but when the cauſe is ſelf-evident, as it often is, they cannot 
uſe ſuch an excuſe, and none doubt that ſuch as will defend an un- 
Juſt canſe, will berray a juſt one for a bribe from the oppoſite fide, 
and not only pleaders, as the Greek and Roman orators, but judges 
have been Known to do ſo to give unjuſt judgment; therefore juſtice 


was painted without eyes and hands by ſome of old, that it might 


neither ſee the clients to be moved to pity, or to favour any, nor to 
receive gifts; the old proverb was, fiat juſtitia ruat mundus, let juſ- 
tice take place, though the world ſhould go to wreck. The myſtery 
of political laws has cauſed great aſtoniſhment, though juſtice is the 
dictate of common ſenſe, which diſtinguiſhes between right and 
wrong, yet law has been erected into a particular art or ſcience, and 
made a learned profeſſion and a myſtery, which juſtice never can be, 
and hence the ſaying, that law ſeldom agrees with juſtice, or reaſon 
and common ſenſe, which every child in the hiſtory of nations knows, 
and their art has been called the chicanery of the law by themſelves, 
we know not what that word means, unleſs it be knavery, every 
villainy that any defends he adopts, and becomes equally guilty 
like reſetters and thieves, or more ſo, but the worſe the cauſe is, 
the greater is the victory, and the more glorious the exploit and the 
ability that performed it, as it is by roguery lawyers live, it is cer- 
tainly their intereſt to ſupport and encourage them that they may 
multiply, it keeps the greateſt criminal in countenance, and gives 
him confidence to take his part, creſcant lites, no judge can with a 


ſafe conſcience decide without hearing the clients, or parties them- 


ſelves face to face, but ſome will not allow them to ſpeak, yet all 
are not ſo, for we know ſome learned judicious able ones, ſo upright 
and juſt, as not to give any ſentence til! they hear the parties, as it 
is from them only face to face that the merits of the cauſe can be 
learned, but what can be expected of ſuch judges as were defend- 
ers of villains, or pled any cauſe themſelves, or that have no piety 
or morality, no juſtice can be expected cf ſuch as have no princi- 
ples, if they fear not God they will not regard man like one of old; 
bad clergymen have it not in their power to do ſo great evil as to 


juſtify the wicked and condemn the righteous, The eurſe of 1 
| eems 
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ſeems to be upon ſuch callings as are either perverſions of nature, or 
pervert right as thoſe that follow them are more wicked than others, 
The ſwain and the ſhepherd are the muſt healthy and happy, peace, 
O virtue! peace is all thy own, the wicked muſt be wretched withe 
out peace of mind; the gain of iniquity is accurſed, it has been 
obſerved in all ages, that of all men theſe have the greateſt te mpta- 
tions, or are molt prone to pervert right fyr gain; an unjuſt judge is 
the moſt horrid character in the EE the poet addreſſes them 


thus : 
Dare ye condemn the righteous cauſe, 
When the ' injured poor before you ſtands, 
And let rich ſinners *ſcape ſecure, ; 
While gold or greatneſs bribe your hands. 8 
Have ye forgot, or never knew, 
That God will judge the judges too, 

Their ſouls the price, but they give time to pay, 

Upon the death-bed or the dying day. 
Hard is the bargain and unjuſt the meaſure, 
Where e'er the price ſo far exceeds the pleaſure 


or the profit, quid tibi fieri non vis alteri ne feceris. It is a ſore evil, 
when, inſtead of getting wrongs and injuries redreſſed, they are in- 
creaſed ; the old man's prayer was to keep him out of the law and the 
fire; rognes boaſt when they have more money than their opponents, 
that they have no doubt of gaining their point, it is a bold daring 
attempt, ſo to caſt off ſhame itſelf as to decide contrary to what is 
ſelf-evident to the common ſenſe of mankind ; the Italian prayer is, 
Lord preſerve us from our friends, as for our enemies we will be a- 
ware of them; a falſe friend is the moſt dangerous enemy: It has 
been obſerved to be pretty curious, that people are ſuppoſed to be 
ignorant of the law, and yet to be accountable to it, as if they knew 
it, that is, they are held as it were deſtitute of common ſenſe and 
reaſon, for common ſenſe is doctor of laws, and reaſon ſupreme - 
judge, and nothing can be more abſurd or :deotical than for inferior 
judges, who are not required to be lawyers, to conſult ſuch at any 
time before they decide. Their buſineſs is to do juſtice, and if rogues 
will appeal from jultice to law, it is neither a fin nor a ſhame to 
them, but an honour ; of all crimes unjuſtice 1s the greateſt, and 
lying the meaneſt, and this is conſidered as the art of attorneys. 
There is a curious relation of one that hired a chamber for a ſeaſon 
in a certain city, and afterwards left it, fancying another part of the 
town, and being purſued for the rent, employed one to defend his 
cauſe, to whom he could give no reaſons for his condufgy or argue 
ments for his defence, when his defender told him if he could give 
him any outlines he would fill up a paper, he rephed, how could he 
fill it up who knew nothing about either the people or their houſe, 
to which his defender anſwered yes, he could fill it up, and accord- 


ingly he made it vp of ſuch falſchoods as the following: in the 
calmeſt 
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calmeſt weather, when there was not a breathing of wind without, u 
there was always ſuch a whirling wind in the chamber, that a candle Ci 
could not burn in it, and the people were made as ridiculous as their v 
houſe, repreſented as both rogues and fools, and he gained the Ci 
cauſe, which gave occaſion to the proverb, Jaw is the art of lying, tl 
and this groſs abuſe and perverſion of what ought to have defended, 0 


and gained the eſteem of the upright, and had their veneration, has a 
gained their deteſtation in all ages and nations. Lewis Carnaro, 0 
an Italian, in his book on health, mentions a law ſuit of his father's, 0 
with ſome whoſe might or influence got the better of their right, for b 
which ſome of the family died of grief, being robbed of their ſuf 0 
tenance or fortune. {i 

The French Boileau repreſents their devouring the ſum, or ſub. b 
je& in diſpute, Ep. ii. fo that the gainers are uſually loſers, and b 
not ſeldom loſe all they have by a law plea before it be ended, ag a 
when they get it they keep it in hand as long as they pleaſe, keep- k 
ing up the vexation and contention, and demand what they pleale, 0 
according to the riches or ability of the parties, and reduce many m 
to poverty, yea the widow and the fatherleſs, which has occaſioned d 
the general incl ination to have differences determined by honeſt or ol 
upright men, according to juſtice or the common ſenſe of mankind, ta 
which is the teſt of equity, and the difference between right and lo 
wrong. and ſome judges in ſupreme courts, have owned that a jury tz 
of ſuch will do more in an hour than a court will do in a month, ec 


and to better purpoſe, withour troubling the parties to come from F 

home to a court at a diſtance, and the merits of the cauſe are only a 

rightly known in the place where the circumſtances are particularly P 

known, and indeed, there is never a difference happens any where, re 

but it ſtrikes the attention of all in the place, ſo as to conſider the Pt 

matter, and form an opinion, ſo that if the ſentiments and voices or fo 

votes of thoſe on the ſpot were taken, they would always be the - 

true decifion, but that of courts is too often different, to their great m 

aſtoniſhment, though no matter, however ſmall, ſhould be decided by ve 

one, but by three at leaſt, as in the loweſt Jewiſh court, yet many bl 

will give a deciſion ſo bad, which ſcarce any one could have the th 

confidence to give; ſeven may decide private matters as well At 

as ſeventy or ſeven hundred; affairs concerning a public in th 

general, require the circumſtances and ſentiments of the public CC 

tu be known, but to go to ſeek precedents in former ages m 

or nations in their laws or hiſtories, ſhews a want of com- W 

mon ſenſe, which alone can determine what is right or wrong; 

4 kings or tyrants uſed to judge in all affairs among their ſubjects ar 

0 in the days of yore, he was called a tyrant that ruled for life ; dic- bl 

N tators continued but for a year, ſo if they happened to be bad, their th 

| power was but of ſhort duration, but when they came to find that 1 ar 

4 a military pillar was not a ſure enough ſupport, and that they need- di 

"1 ed the concurrence of other robbers or beaſts of prey, they framed er 

4 religious and political ones in an eſtabliſhed prieſthood to inculcate bay 
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univerſal obedience, and courts of law to call to account, judge and 
condemn ſuch as would not obey the ſacerdota] diftates, together 
with a numerous bad of publicans or tax gatherers to collect or 
compel by court deciſion aud military, &c. violence, the revenues 


they chuſed to impoſe for their own luxurious living, or to give to 


others in penſions, &. to unite them in the ſame intereſt, aud rob 
and plunder the induſtrious labourtrs to give to thoſe that had enough 
of their own, for as ſome men of great fortunes or riches, have 
owned, all taxes come ultimately off the induſtrious people, to whom 
by ccaſon of age or infirmity, labour is often oppreſſion, or who are 
obliged to labour above their ability, and hve poorly to ſapport 
ſuch exactions, for extravagant luxury; thus devouring the fleſtr and 
blood of the uſefu: part of mankind, When p&ple in general 
became too ſenſible to bear arbitrary exationFan artful plan, 
a myſtery of iniquity, was formed to rob them without their 
knowledge, by levying taxes on every commodity of life, to in- 
creaſe the price perhaps a half, or even double it, &c. ſo as to 
make every thing they need extravagantly dear, and they for long 
did not know but the original value or coſt required it, for all comes 
off the conſumer at laſt ; however, all things they need cannot be 
taxed without their knowledge, as light, which has aſtoniſhed phi- 
loſophers, and made ſome ſay, it was taxing God himſelf to ſupport 
tyranny and oppreſſion, for God is light. Hearths have been tax- 
ed, which was next to light, either natural or artificial, as candle, 
Heads have been taxed, called poll money. Birth and death itſelf, 
and marriage, and what methods of plunder have not been uſed. 


Penſions, and eftabliſhed ſalaries in general have been confidered as 


roberies of the public for beaſts of prey, except military ones for 
paſt ſervices or defence, and ſome neceſſary particular offices. As 
for voluntary falaries to phyſicians or clergy agreeable to people, 


| theſe are according to their merit, and during good behaviour, and 


many ſalaries are extravagant, as the yearly revenues of kings, go- 
vernors, judges, courtiers, &c. offices, and of clergy in fome eſta- 
bliſhed churches, Mankind have become ſenſible of the falſity of 
the pretence that churches, courts, and ſeminaries of learning, were 
cſabliſhed for the good of the public, by ſceing they are only for 
the good of friends, who are iutruded into them without merit, 
contrary to the will of the public and their intereſt ; and what is 
moſt cui/ous, it has been known that ſome have got ſuch profeſſions 
who were entirely ignorant of the branch they were to profeſs, and 
had it to learn themſelves at the time they were to teach others; 
and when, accorling to cuftom, the public were gratified by a pu- 
blic intimation for a comparative trial, to have the beſt qualified, 
the one having the intereſt and private promiſe was net examined, 
and the other candidates, who had taken the trouble to come at a 
diſtance, and were defigned to be rejected, were examined for no 
end but to impoſe on the public, Thus intereſt 1s put in place of 
merit, as the Abbe Rynal obſerves, and merit being of no uſe to 

| them 


41 
them that have it, nor to the public, is almoſt wholly extinguiſhed, 
as they that have the intereſt give themſelves no trouble to acquire 
it, as they have no need of it, and it can do them no ſervice ; hence 
eſtabliſhed profeſſions are become almoſt wholly an empty form, or 
a name, as it is rare to find a man of merit in them, though ſuch 
have often more profeſſions than one who are not fit for one, and 
which would be ſuſſicient both for a buſineſs and a living for one a- 
piece. Arbitrary power is void of ſhame? as it is free from puniſh- 
ment by men, but cannot eſcape the juſt judgment of God, to which 
kings, and all their political eftabliſhments and creatures, muſt be 


ſubject, as he has declared in bis word, which is faithful and true, 


Rev. vi and 8. to the end. When he comes to judge the world, 
the kings of the earth, and all their retinue and trainband, the 
mighty men, Med men, and all wicked men, run to hide them- 
ſelves in deus, and ſay to the mountains and rocks, fall on us and 
cover us, for the great day of wrath is come, and who ſhall be able 
to ſtand, &c. They are called kings of the earth by way of con- 
tempt, wretched creatures, they never awaked till too late; good 
had it been for them that they had laboured the earth inſtead of liv- 
ing on others, like beaſts of prey, and they would have been greater, 
being independent of others, and living by their own induſtry, and 
had more health of body, and tranquility of mind. The earth 
would afford work and food for all, would they betake themſelves to 
that moſt antient, uſeful, and honourable office, for what is not 
vieful cannot be honourable: and if it be huriful, as preying on 
others, how mean and deſpicable muit it be, creating artificial and 
uſcleſs offices, and crowding into cities, has been the cauſe of all the 
evils and calamities in ſociety. If mankind would follow nature in 
meat and drink,and in ſociety,&c.they would have health of body and 
peace of mind, and both perſonal and ſocial happineſs, nature 1s 
imple, though reaſon and conſcience, or the moral ſenſe, have not 
dominion over the paſſions and appetites in all men, to make them 
do right; yet all that is neceſſary is to form a ſociety, corporation, 
or whatever elſe it may be called. Civil government is government 
by the citizens, in a republic, but Plato's republic has been thought 
too perfect to be put in practice, ſo much ſelfiſhneſs, and fo little 
benevolence, prevails among mankind. Dragonetti on virtue ſays, 
they would deſerve the gratitude of ages who could diſcover a mode 
of government containing the greateſt ſum of individual happineſs, 
with the leaſt national or public expence to ſociety; the moſt ſimple 


3s the beſt in all things, In the multitude of counſellors there is 


ſafety. Every one that bears a ſhare of the publig expence ſhould 


have a vote, otherwiſe they are reduced to ſlaves, or treated like ir- 


rational animals, by thaſe that uſurp authority, and aſſume titles 


for ſuperſtitious veneration; but the Abbe Rynal obſerves, that it 
is not from nature, but education that homage is paid to theſe ; 
for a ſavage, who is led by nature, would go into the preſence of an 


Eaſtern monarch, with the ſame freedom as to any other 2 
eeing 
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ſeeing ſuch an one is nothing but a man, and neither be dazzled by 
his ſplendor, nor awed by his power. When the h-rmetic philoſas 
pher left his retreat to ſee the world, after having heard of the ido- 
latry and folly that prevailed in it, the firit he ſaw was a plain man, 
He went along with him to ſee his motions. One arrayed in a brile 
liant robe met them, to whom the peaſant uncovered the head, did 
homage, and ſaid my Lord; as the philoſopher ſaw he was ouly a 
man, he ſuppoſed the peaſant had worſhip:d the brilliant robe ag 
the ſhrine of a divinity He went on with him to fee more of his 
idolatry, They came paſt a robe on a hedge equaily ſplendid, tho“ 
of a different colour, he expected that the peaſant would alſo have 
uncovered and done homage, and ſaid my Lord to that robe lying 
on the hedge, and wondered he did not, but ſuppoſed it was not 
the auge of the deity he worſhiped, There is a ſociety in the world 
free of that idolatry called Quakers, who ſeem to be philoſophers, 
and men in underſtanding, having attained to the uſe of reaſon in 
maturity. A great and wiſe nation attained to manhood ſays, titles 
are nicknames, and nicknames are titles, and none deal in nick- 
names but children, being diminitive childiſh things. All firſt 
names are reduced to one, viz, Maſter, which formerly was the teſt 
of literary ſuperiority. A maſter of arts was dominus or lord, and 
a doctor graduate in divinity or medicine, the peer par or equal of 
a duke; like civil titles, doctor of laws is merely complemeatary, 
any body can have it for ten or twelve pounds, thongh they know 
neither law nor goſpel. Doctor of divinity is merely nominal, for 
any who has the orders of a clergyman can haye it at the foreſaid 
rate, though he know not a letter of the book he is called doctor of, 
which is uſually the caſe, and often little of any thing elſe; and 
doctor of medicine is got by the mere form of a public trial, with 
ſome ſecret previous ones. A title of any kind, literary or civil, 
&c. does no honour now to any without merit, but makes him more 
ridiculous, as the Quaker ſaid to the duke who did not pay him 
properly, they call thee your Grace, they ſhould call thee your diſ- 
grace; and a man's merit will gain him a real true title, as that he 
13 a great or excellent man, and your excellency is the higheſt title. 
It is obſerved, that a number of them are idolatrous or blaſphemous, 
28 that of auguſt majeſty, grace, lord, reverend, &c. royal and 
loyal, have ſuperſtitious veneration, though no more than kingly 
and legal, Emperor imperator, 1s only commander, king a leader 
raler, prince the firſt foremoſt, the duke dux a leader, a marquis 
took care of the marches, earl, ſenior ſenator, the ſame as count 
baron, baronet or banneret banner- bearer, fir fire ſieur 7. e. a fa- 
ther for greatneſs or goodneſs, lady from loaf a day given to the 
poor, count, comes, governor of a county, attendant of the king, 
eſquire from eſcutcheon, ſcutum a ſhield, the lamma the ſovereign 
pontiff of the Tartars, takes no more notice of his worſhipers but 
to tuch their head; they ſay he dies not, but they ſubſtitute ano- 
ther in his place; villain villager, knave a ſervant boy, rogue a 
| cheat, 
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cheat. One of the Celtic or Saxon peaſants, about to give his oath, 


was aſked if he would ſwear by the great duke of „his 1gnv- 
rance and ſuperſtition, or blind veneration, was ſo great, that he 
was more afraid to ſwear by the duke than the name of God. Thug 
titles had a kind of idolatry paid them. Knowledge and virtue 
make all the difference between one man and another. Titus. the 
emperor, ſaid, he had loft that day in which he had done no good. 


Ive loſt a day the prince who nobly cry'd, 
Might been an emperor without a crown. 
An emperor, ſay rather lord of human race. 


By ghoſtly titles has tyranny and ſuperſtition heen maintai ned, 
The Abbe Rynal ſays, the Engliſh language deſerves to be canon- 
1zed, becauſe it was the firſt that uſed the title, the majeſty of the 
people; but we are utterly at a loſs to underſtand the Abbe 
here ; he is doubtleſs one of the beſt politicians and philoſo- 
phers, as well as hiſtorians that ever wrote, and a citizen of the world. 
He declaims againſt ſuperſtition, and having the misfortune to be 
bred in it, miſtakes it for religion, and therefore holds theology a 
falſe ſcience, but the counterfeit ſuppoſes the reality. The religion 
of kings, which they eſtabliſh, differs from true religion as hypocri- 
ſy does from ſincerity, Tf the people have ſacred majeſty as indi- 
viduals, then they are all dei fied, conſecrated, canonized, &c. and if 
they worſhip one another it is gods worſhiping gods. If they have 
ſacred majeſty collectively or conjunctly, and not ſeparately, then the 
parts worſhip the whole that is made up of them. Homage was given to 
images by kiſſing them, but as the heavenly bodies were out of reach, 
they bowed to them or kneeled, and kiſſed their hand, to which Pf. ii 
12. alludes, all which have been done to kings, having their hands 
kiſſed, &c. the word idol ſignifies only an appearance without any 
reality, nothing could be more impious, blaſphemous and falſe, 
than the epithet by the grace of God. The Buccaneers, pirates, 
or ſea robbers, reckoned they got their prey or booty by the grace 
of God, and gave thanks for it. The epithet by the grace of the 

eople, which has been alleged to be more juſt, will be found falſe 
alſo ; for as liberty is the right of all equally, if any man be a will- 
ing ſlave to another, it is by ſtupidity and not grace; none have a 
right to diſpoſe of their liberty more than of their life. Every 
kind of liberty is more precious than life, either natural and perſonal, 
or Civil, as to rights and privileges in ſociety, or religious ; the 
martyrs parted with life rather than this. Moral ſlavery is that of 
reaſon and conſcience to the paſſions and appetites and vices, and 
hereby one is a ſlave to himſelf, the ſuperior part to the inferior, 
Moral liberty is in every one's power, for if virtue and vice were 
not voluntary, they could not be the ſubjects of rewards or puniſh- 
ments, no one condemned for crimes pleads he could not act other - 
wiſe. Satan is called the prince and the god of this world, becauſe 


the world, that is, the greateſt part, ſerve him; he is called alſo the 
| prince 
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„ 
prince of darkneſs, or the ruler of the darkneſs of this world,; 
that is, his dominion is founded in ignorance and wickedneſs, 
and it is by his grace or favour that ſuch are promoted ; but 
jus favours are ail baits to draw into perdition. If by the 
majeſty of the people the Abbe means the will and choice or 
appointment of the people, the idea is right, but wrong ex- 
preſled: be may fay the military of his country deſerve to be 
canonized for being the firſt that would not fight againſt their 
countrymen, to enflave, rob, plunder, and murder their friends and 
relations. It is ubſerved, that the men of every trade, profeſſion, 
&c. form themſelves into focieties, or corporations, for unity, order, 
and regularity in the management of their affairs, and appoint ſuch 
as they think fitteſt for to conduct them, and puniſh, by fines or 
caſting out of their ſociety, thoſe that act not rightly, Every ſo- 
ciety, mechanical, literary, civil, or religious, — this right and 
authority; and whatever number of men form into civil ſociety, 
whether a city, which is a little ſtate, or an iſland, or a continent, 
they can, in the ſame manner, appoint juries for judging, and offi- 
cers of juſtice to punifh offenders, by exacting reſtitution in the caſe 
of theft, &c. fo manyfold as the circumſtances require, or fines, or 
baniſhment from ſociety, or death for taking away of life, or what 
endangers it, and thus religious fociety cenſures, accepts peni- 
tents, or excommunicates and excludes from the church; and in all 
ſocieties the members contribute for the expence, defence, ſupport 
of the needy, &c. according to the ability or intereſt of each in the 
ſupport and well being of the ſociety, and appoint collectors, trea- 
ſorers, diſpenſers, &c. who are to give an account of the ſum total 
of the contributions, and of the expences, that the ſociety may 
know how all the money 18 employed, that neither treaſurers, clerks, 
collectors. nor any other may commit ſacriledge, by piltering the 
public money, which Rollin juſtly calls ſacred ; and in religious ſo- 
cietics treaſurers, & c. have all noted by clerks that they get and 
vive out, to fave their character from the ſuſpicion of roguery; and 
they that do not fo ſeem to want both to be reckoned rogues, and 
tobe ſo, Wars have been reckoned the great ſource of neceſſary 
expences to ſtates, but as perſecntion and religious wars ended of 
their own accord, their folly and loſs being ſeen, fo we ſuppoſed 
tat civl wars would ſoon end in the ſame way; but better politi- 
cars obſerve, that they will run parallel with kings and courtiers, 
who otherwiſe wonld have nothing to do, and would be feen to be 
of no uſe in the world, and alſo, that they may have a reaſon for 
levying taxes, that they may get a part of them to put in their poc- 
kets, for ſme mew live by the calamities, plundering and deſtrue- 
tian of others. | 
There have been uſually reckoned four kinds of political ſyſtems, 
or forms of government, 1/7, Monarchy, ttc will of one man being 
the law, to which the lives and properties of all are ſubject, as 
: P flaves 
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Nees or beaſts. zdly. What is called a limited monarchy, or 4 
mixed government, is no better in reality, but only in appearance, 
where the monarch has a council or two, called peers, commons, 
&c. but gives all the polts and penfions, and with theſe hires them 
ail rg his will, fo that though he may ſeem to þave no power he has 
all. Abſoluie monarchy has prevailed in Atta and Africa under 
Pagans and Mehomedans, and in Ifrael and Judah while they were 


| kingdoms, and in Greece, and Rome at certain periods, and in moſt 


modern European nations, The free ſtates of Greece, where arts 
and ſciences flouriſhed, which they never do under flavery, which is 
ſupported by ignorance : and the Roman republic, haked off mo- 


nam chy, but were again reduced by the Roman emperors. To the 


four great monarchies of Aſia, Babylon, Perſia and M. dia, Greece, 
Rome, may be added, the Turks and Tartars, + Ruſſta or Mules 


vy, &c. Perſia anciently was called Elam from Shem's fon Perſes 


denotes a rider or knight eques, which name it got only in Cyrus's 
time, and Syria was called Aram from another ſon of $hem. The 


Arabs with mahomedaniſm changed the language and religion of. 


Perſia, The Syriac language is a diale& of the Chaldee after the 
Jewiſh captivity, not the old Syrian Every one, ſince Rynal wrote 
his hiſtory of the'Eaſt and Weſt Indies, knows the modern king- 
doms of Europe are monarchies now. except Swiſſerlandand Holland, 
which is again ſubjected to an oppreſſor called the Stadtholder, by 
the Pruſſian deſpot his brother in-law ; but Britiſh America and 
France, the chief of the nations for learning and politenefs, have 
recovered liberty, | 
The fecond form of government is called ariſtocracy. It is a go- 
vernment by a few, and ſhould be called oligarchy, or rather kakif- 
tocracy than ariſtocracy, as it is the worſt form of government, they 
having more aſſurance to do any thing than one could well have. 
The thirty tyrants of Athens were worſe than one. Titular fami- 
lies with hereditary fortunes, are of this kind; the heir inherits all, 
eſpecia'ly if entailed, which is a plan to contract debt, and never to 
Pay it; the reſt of the family are entirely at his mercy, or cruelty to 
be ruined. being bred abſolute family monarchs, they muſt a& the 
ſame in the ſtate. The third kind is called democratic, republic, or 
civil government by the people managing their own concerns, ac- 
cording to their inclination and intereit. The Hebrews or Nraelites, 
prone to the idolatry of the Heathens around them, among other 
falle gods, would not be withheld from having a monarch alſo like 
rhe nations; which thing difpleaſed Jehovah, that they ſhould re- 


ject him from being their king, lawgiver and judge, as he is called, 


and to their ſerving of other gods often fincehe ſaved and deli - 
vered them from Egypt. they would add this alſo, though Samflel 
told them how they would groan under the oppreſſive tyranny and 
ſlaviſn yoke of a king; of all falſe deities this being the moſt 
grievous, and then the poſſfeſſion and pretence of hereditary right is 
not ſo eaſy ſhaken off; but though a king or a pope may claim he- 
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editary right to lands that either have been beſtowed or got other- 
wile, if there be none of the original proprietor's poſterity to claim 
them; yet though one generation of m: chanics or labourers ſhould 
be ſo fooliſh as to give one half of their daily wages to a king, and 
live poor, ſtarving with their families on the other, ſurely their po- 
ſterity, who have tbe ſame right to act and chuſe for themſelves as 
they had, and could not be bound by any example, or act of their 
fathers, to part with the product of their own toil and labour, but 
can either chuſe another king if they pleaſe, or give none of their 
wages to any. There can be no hercditary right here more than 
that of the wolf in the fable, which told the ram his family had 
been nouriſhed for ſome ages by his family, and now he had ac- 
quired a hereditary right. 


Superior beings ſeeing man ſo vain 

As to pretend o'er other men to reign, 

Deſpis'd ſuch monſtrous pride in mortal ſhape, 
And view'd a monarch as we view an ape. 


The works and word of God have been perverted to ſerve the 
worſt purpoſes, both of ſtateſmen and churchmen for ſelf-intereſt. 
The rules for conſtituting a king, praying for, and ſerving ſuch, 
have this fate. Thoſe fur poligamys and divorce have the ſame fate. 


Volumes have been publiſhed of late by clergy in favour of a plura- 


lity of wives, which accordingly has been put in practice; but 
Chriſt himſelf told the Jews, that from or at the beginning it was 
not ſy: We mult go back to the origin of things, or the firſt mo- 
del and perfect pattern if we would find the true nature of things, 
Matth. xix 8. It was better to divorce their wives, or put them 
away, than uſe them barbarouſfly : and if the Iſrachtes would have 
a king, he was to be of their own nation and religion; but heredi- 
tary right was guarded againſt, as if it had been on purpoſe to pre- 
vent ſuch an abſurd notion: for their firſt king was not of the oldeſt 


but the youngeſt tribe, the next was neither of his family nor tribe, 


and was the youngeſt ſon of a family, and the third was his young- 
eſt ſon. When the Jews were carried to Babylon, they were bid- 
den to ſeek the peace of the city that had taken them captives, aud 
to pray for it, though they could not get free from bondage in it 
till it was deſtroyed ; but they were to do good for evil, and pray 
for thoſe that deſpitefully uſed them, that they might be the people 
of God, who is good to the unthankful and the evil. Thus Chrift 
prayed for his murderers, and the like admonition is given to hig 
followers by his Apoſtles; and as they were pilgrims and ſojourners 
on earth, they were to take the world as they found it, as Quakers 
and methodiſts at this day, and make the belt of a bad thing. The 
tyrant of Sicily happening to hear an old matron at her prayers, 
praying for him, told her afterwards, he thought every one had 
wiſhed for his removal, ſhe told him they had a terrible tyrant before 
him, and he was worſe, and if a worſe ſtill come, ſhe knew not how 
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they would do. Price on liberty, Pains common fenſe, and rights 
of man, and Raynal, are in every one's hand. The Abbe ſhews 
that ſavages are in a better ſtate than thoſe called civilized, that 
have the burden of taxes to bear to maintain uſcleſs courtiers aud 
idle nominal or ſinecure poſts, or even to afford fo great ſalaries ty 
uſeful ones, &c. A great part of the public money, which is levied 


by oppreſlive taxes, is beſtowed in extravagant penſions, on ſuch 


as are either rich or have enough, they are procured by courtiers 
for their friends that vote for them to keep their places. If a king had 
but a thouſand yearly, and no uſeful poſt above a hundred, which is 
enough to live upon without luxury, but when a king has above a 
million, and others hundreds or thnuſands, how hard muft the in- 
duſtrious and uſeful part of mankind labour, and how poorly live to 
raiſe that to oppreſſors, that thus deyour their fleſh and blood. Sa- 


vages defend themſelves all jointly, none being preſſed and expoſed 


to danger to ſave others, or oppreſſed to ſuppor: others, 


Know all the good that individuals find, 

Or God or nature meant to mere mankind. 

Reaſons whole treaſure, all the joys of ſenſe 

Ly in three words, Health, Peace and Competence, 
But health conſiſts in temperanre alone, 

And peace, O! virtue, peace is all thy own; 

For heaven's juſt balance equal will appear 

Whilſt theſe are plac'd in hope and thoſe in fear, 
Not preſent good, or ill, the joy or curſe, 

But future views of better or of worſe, 


Of two evils the leaſt is to be choſen, and of two goods the great- 
eſt, the preſent is temporary, the future is eternal. How prodigi- 
ous are the miſtakes that prevail; to reckon the meaneſt, baſeſt, diſ- 

racefuleſt life, moſt honourable as to live dependent on others, not 
2 a voluntary but violent dependence; beggars living by the firſt, 
their life is reckoned diſgraceful, and tyrants living by the other 
think it hunourable, family pride is juſt as contrary ; the man that 
made a fortune, if he had nothing at firſt, is reckoned an upſtart, 
and not reſpectable; but in a few generations after, it becomes an 
old family or fortune, and full of amily pride; he that made it had 
the principal honour, bis neareſt heirs by their neareſt connection 
with him the next, and the more remote the leſs. 


Go if thine antient, but unworthy blood 

Has crept through villains ever fince the flood, 
Go and pretend your race is only young. 
Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 


Private ſervants honour their maſters agd obey them, but public 
ones, called rulers, the contrary. It has been reckoned pretty cu- 
rious to elect, chuſe, or pay them, and petition them, and get no 
account from them how they ſpend the money gitzen F 0 
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idlely, fooliſhly, in extravagant luxury, gaming, &c, Government 
has been by ſuperſtition or divine right from the oracle, by rob- 
bery ot conquelt, by military power, &c. See the Landon liberal ſo- 
ci-ty* plan for the greatelt ſum of happinels to the greateſt number 
of men, and poffive felf denial of individuals, for the public good 
of ſociety, the excellence of the French revolution, and American free- 
dom from public burdens. 


- Ju all the world as I do ken, 

There are but three unhappy men. 

The firſt is he that no good can (do) 
Nor will he learn of any man. 

The ſecond is he that hath the wit, | 
But no man is the better o't. (of it ) 
The third 1s he that knows the right 
And docs the wrong with all his might. 


DE IS M. 


In proceeding to conſider and examine the four religions, viz. 
Deiſm, Mahomediſm. Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, we found it a pe- 
culiar advantage to fee] ourſelves without conſtraint of paſſion 
or prejudice, having no intereft or private end to ſerve, and chiefly 
in being free from the bonds of theſe tyrants, cuſtom, corruption, 
curiofity, novelty, ſingularity, &c. nor miſled by partial views, truth 
being the foul and fubltance of every thing good, amiable and de- 
ſireable: Nothing is ſweeter to the mind than the light of truth. It 
has becn obſerved, that people of fortune and faſhion, are uſnally 


of the faſhionable religion, or eſtabliſhed one, whatever it is, unleſs 


being the ſlaves of corrupt inclinations or deſires, appetites and paſ- 
ſions, or of curiolity, novelty, ſingularity, &c, they chuſe one 
more ſuitable to theſe, which has been the caſe with philoſophers 
and politicians, among both Pagans and Chriſtians : the mind muſt 
not only he purified by philoſophy from the prejudices of educa» 
tion, pride, bigetry, low grovelling notions, narrow contracted 
partial views, &c. but the morals mult be purified from the purſuit 


of the ſcnſaal appetites aud paſſions, voloptuonſneſs, covetoul- 


neſs, ambition, and all diſſipation and vice: philoſophical] pride 
will not deſcend to any religion that gives too humbling views of 
the nature and ſtate of man, or of his abilities, virtues, attainments, 
nor will a heart devoted to the ſenſual gratifications agree to one 
that preſcribes purity of heart and life, an excellent and illuſtrious 
<ques auratus vere aurens.Fremarked, that by reaſon of the catamitiſm 
of the Greek and Roman philoſophers they arc ir kſome to read. Cice- 
10 ſpeaks of jt as a practice derived from their anceſtors, fo that it is 
difacult to ſay whether their theories and maxims were moſt excel- 
lent, or their practice molt wretched, A wine bibher cannot be a 
Mahomedan, and he cannot pretend to be of the religion of nature 

ho 


Vir ingenii dotibus, indolis probitate, n.orumque preſtantia pre- 
clarus, linguarum ſcientiarumque multarum inftitutis eruditus, cujus 


nomine i nicripto literis de oicntalibus librum proterre ſtatuimus., 
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who drinks any artificial liquors, fermented or diſtilled, &c. or uſes 
any but native food. None can know the advantage of the manner 


of life which any religion | preſcribes without the trial and experi- 


ence of it, whether moral or mora]-natural ; none that are led by in- 
tercit, political ends, particular or private affeQtions and averſion, 
pride, vain glory, and hypocriſy, diſſipation, or any of the fore- 
mentioned impediments, are qualified to judge which is the true 
religion, no more than one born blind 18 qualified to judge of the 
beauty of colours, or one drunk of ſound reaſoning or one that is 
a ſlave to vice, vanity, and pride, of the excellency of - irtue; and 
by obſerving one's diſpoſitions and underſtanding, I will know what 
ſpecies of religion will ſuit his taſte, The philoſophers virtues 


were generally ſplendid vices, the fruits of pride, vain glory, &c. 


Dr Burnet finds a great many faults, deformities, &c. in the 
earth, and in nature, poiſonous plants, and animals, hideous ones, 
&c. that ſhock and diſguſt the beholder, and the evils and diſorder 
in ſociety, and in the elements, ſeaſons, &c. made the philoſopher 
at ſirſt fight to doubt if all was the fruit of blind chance, or of de- 
ſign, and of an intelligent being, and the books alledged by their 
abbetors to be written by the direction of the author of nature, are 
entirely ſimilar to the frame of nature, and the ſtate of things, for 
in comparing creation, providence, and ſcripture, they ſeem to have 
ſimilar faults, things inſignificant, and trifling oddities, diſorder, 
&e. the animal figure entire, or in the ſkeleton, is an odd like fi- 
gure, having no mathematical proportions, but phyſicians who have 
confidered it fully, ſo as to know the nature, uſes and deſign, ad- 
mire it, as philoſophers do plants, animals, and nature in general, 
and as divines do providence, and the greateſt philoſophers do ſcrip— 
ture; partial views and imperfect knowledge, are the cauſe of all 
miſtakes, a complicated machine ſeems ſtrange to a novice. 


Having confidered the antient Pagans, we proceed to conſider 


the modern Deiſts, who account themſelves moral philoſophers ; that 


is; ſuch as acknowledge a God, the creator, governor, and judge 


of the world; the immortality of the ſoul, or a future ſtate; that 
God ſhould be worſhipped, and the ſocial duties performed, but deny 
the neceſſity and reality of revelation ; aſſerting, that reaſon, or the 
light of nature, is a ſufficient guide to virtue and happineſs. The 
controverſy with them may be reduced to three points, viz. the poſ- 
ſibility, the neceſſity, and the evidences of revelation. The firſt is 
acknowledged. It is granted, that it is poſſible for God to reveal 
his mind and will to his rational creatures; and that more know. 
ledge can be communicated to man this way, than he can acquire 
merely by the exerciſe of his reaſon, or collect from the works of 
creation and providence. But ſecondly, the neceſſity of it is denied, 
and the ſufficiency of reaſon, or the light of nature aſſerted: but 

the defect of this will appear both from authorities and facts. 
1, The inſufficiency of nature's light, and the neceſſity of re. 
velatin, will appear from the teſtimony and experience of the great- 
| 9255 «> 
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„ ; 
eſt men in the Pagan world. We know beſt what reaſon can do, 
by obſerving what it has done in them who poſſeſſed and exerciſed 
it, to the higheſt degree attainable by man in the preſent ſtate. The 
antient philoſophers, as Socrates, the father of Grecian wiſdom, 
the greateſt man in the Pagan world, with whom 1t was reckoned 
a happineſs to live; the divine Plato, &c. we find greatly at a loſs, 
groping in the dark, and making heavy complaints of the deficiency 
of natural light; and ardently wiſhing for ſuperior inſtruction, and 


expecting, that the goodneſs of heaven would ſend the inſtructor 


they needed. They could not adviſe the people to perform any 
worſhip, but ſeemed rather to think that they ſhould not perfiſt in 
the religion of their country ; but wait till the goodneſs of heaven 
ſent one with ſufficient ability to teach them, and authority to en- 
force his precepts and inſtructions. They could not diſcover how 
evil came into the world, nor how to get rid of it They were ſadly 
perplexed about a future ſtate, and how to obtain the favour of 
heaven Yee Plato's works, in which Socrates? diſcourſes are con- 


tained ; for he wrote none himſelf, giving this reaſon for it, that 


the paper was more valuable than any thing he had to write, a rea- 
ſon which ſatisfied nobody but himſelf, „ 

24ly, Reaſon, or the light of nature. could not diſcover the moſt 
important things, as a right knowledge of the nature, perfe&ions, 
and providence of God. A late ingenious, judicious author, has 
attempted to demonſtrate, that all the knowledge of God that is in 


the world, is from revelation or tradition. Reaſon could not dif- 


cover ſome of the moſt amiable perfections of the divine nature, as, 
pardoning mercy, redeeming love and grace, &c. though it diſcover- 
ed the power, wiſdom, goodnefs, patience, and ſome idea of the 
juſtice of God in creation and providence. Reaſon could not ſhew 
what way of worſhip was acceptable to God. Reaſon could not 
diſcover how forgivenefs of fins, and reconciliation to God, or the 
recovery of his favour. that was loſt by fin, could be obtained; or, 
if repentance be a ſufficient atonement, but rather, that it is not ; 
and therefore they offered ſacriſices to atone. Reaſon could obtain 
no ſatisfying knowledge of the nature of a future (tate, which is 
brought to light by revelation, being dark before. Though the 
heathens might pray, they had no promiſe of being anſwered ; and 
though they ſhould repent, they had no promiſe of pardon. 

Before we proceed to confi.itr the evidences of revelation, we 
ſhall anſwer an objeRion, which is the only one of moment that can 
be made to the neceſſity of revelation. It is this: If revelation 
be neceſſary at all, it was neceffary for all men in all ages; but it 
has not been granted to all. therefore it is not neceſſary. The an- 
ſwer to this is obvious from the anal gy of the divine conduct in 
creation and providence ; the obj:*&ion to both being the ſame, For 
God, in his other diſpenſations has not given the ſame gifts to all: 
Some enjoy liberty, natural, civil aud religious, white others are 
deſtitute of all theſe. Some are rich, others are poor. Some have 
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a better clime than others. Some ſpecies of creatures poſſcſs 4 
high degree ir the order of creation, and others a low and baſe 
ſtate. And its being given gradually, and not all at ance, is ana- 
lagous to the conduct of the Deity in his other difpenfations. he 
uſefol arts, and particularly medicine for the health of the body, 
were gradually diſcavered That nature, providence and ſeripture 
have the fame author, is evident in every reſpe&t ; they have all parts 
zncomprehenſible to the underſtanding of the moſt Jearned aud wiſe, 
They are all witiovt that artificial order and method, which is the 
work of fancy, the vanity of ſeience, and the invention of mc dern 
times. Flowers grow all promiſcuouſly in a beautiful arrangement, 
But though the Creator and Governor of the world, by lis right 
of ſovereignty, diſtributes his gifts variouſly, as to his iofioite wif- 
dom ſeems meet, both in nature and providence, and beſtows fpecial 
favours on ſome above others, yet he his ſtill the common parent, 
and did not totally diſregard the Gentiles, as the jews imagined, 
but raiſed up eminent men, almoſt in every age, in the heath a 
world, to ſtop the torrent of ignorance and corruption, And the 
heathens were not all ignorant of God, though, by their own fault, 
moſt of them Joſt not only the promiſe of the goſpel] given to the 
patriarchs, Adam &c. but alſo the knowledge of God, yet alt did 
not ſo: for though Job and his friends, and Cornelius, were nt in 


3 


the church, but were heathens, yet they worſt:1pped the true God; 


and in cvery nation and age, he that frareth God, aud worketh 


righteouſneſs, is accepted. If they improve the talents they have, 


no more can be required; and to him that, doth ſo, more ſhall be 
given. They might have the knowledge of the Saviour and his be- 
nefits communicated to their minds by ſupernatural influences and 
illuminatious, without external revelations; as we ſee Job and his 
friends had. The heathens, by uſing ſacrifices, ſhewed their ſenſe 


of the need of atonement and a mediator, of which they had a ge- 


neral ſenſe or tradition, The third thing was the evidences of re- 
velation. Theſe are twofold, direct and indirect, or external and 
internal. The firſt is alſo twofold; the accompliſhment of prophe- 
cies, and the performance of miracles. None can foretel future e- 
vents with certainty of their accompliſhment ; but he that rules the 
world, directs and diſpoſes of all affairs, and brings to paſs all events; 
or thoſe to whom he communicates that knowledge. The neathen 


oracles were mere conjectures and uacertainties, and therefore equi- 


vocal, accidental. or falſe ; they were generally expreſſed in equivo- 
cal terms, as Iſaiah xiv, lxii, Ixiii. 


Aio te Eacidem Romanos vincere poſſe ; 

Which may be underſtood either ways. I fay thou, Æacides, 
mayeſt conquer the Romans; or the Romans may conquer thee 
Macides; as alſo, that to Crœſus king of Lydia, when he went 
over the river Halys, he wonld overihrow a great empire; which 


happened to be his own, though he underſtood it otherwiſe, Tho” 
| there 
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there be ſome prophecies reſpecting events yet future, not yet ac- 
compliſhed, yet many are accomplithed : as the flood of Noah, pre- 
dicted 120 years before it happened; the deſtruction of Sodom, 
tſrecl's going to Egypt, afflict ion there, deliverance from it, and 
obtaining paſſ-ſſivn of Canaan, The time of, and deliverance from 
the Babylouiſh captivity. Cyrus by name was foretold to be their 
deliverer about 100 years before he was born, The coming of the 
Meſſias, and circumſtances of it, Iſaiah liii. Dan. ix 24 and he pre- 
dicted his own death, with the manner of it, and alſo his reſurrec- 
tion, the propagation of the goſpel, and the oppoſition that would 
be made to it, &c. There was never a prophecy more in the power 
of man to prevent, than that of Chriſt's ſufferings, and the kind 
and manner of them, and of his death, as he declared it was by 
their hands he was to ſuffer, had they ſpared him, his prophecies 
would have been falſe. Prophecies are frequently expreſſed in fi- 
gurative terms; if they were literally expreſſed, it would tend to 
prevent their accompliſhment in ſome caſes. 

22ly, Miracles are the ſecond direct, or external evidence of reve- 
lation, Revelation itſelf indeed is a miracle, and it was atteſted by 
miracles. The definition of a miracle is this, it is a violation of 
the laws of nature; an action or event out of the common courſe of 
nature; it is an extraordinary ſupernatural event, that could not be 
effected by any created ſkill or power; as raifing the dead, &c. for 
every extraordinary thing is not a miracle. Angels, or inviſible 
powers, gond or bad, may, by ſecrets in nature, perform things a- 
bove the (kill or power of man. Moſes, the firh inſpired writer, 
atteſted his commiſſion in Egypt at the red ſea, and in the wilder- 
neſs by miracles. And though the magicians of Egypt did like to 
him in ſome things, either by tricks of legerdemain, or the aid of 
ſatan ; ſuddenly removing one object, and ſubſtituting another, ſo 
that it might be taken for a transformation of one creature into an- 
other; or ſuddeoly bringing a new object, that it might be taken 
for a real production; or by darkening or condenſing the medium, 
to miſrepreſent the object; or by a deception of the fancy, which 
is the caſe with regard to dreams; yet the magicians owned the fin- 
ver of God in other things, which they could not do. The other 
prophets did naracles alſo, as Elijah and Eljtha in raiſing the dead, 
&c. and particularly Chriſt and his apoſtles did many miracles ; ag 
Lealing diſeaſes with a word, ſtilliag the winds and waves, raitin 
the dead, &e. A miracle is the ſhorteſt and moit direct proof of a 
divine meſſage or commiſſion. The jews ſaying, that ſeſus ſtole 
the name Jehovah out of tbe oracle, (which they call T: cragrama- 
ton, as it conſiſts of four ictters in the Hebrew, ) and that he there- 
by wrought his miracles, is too fabulous ro need confutation + and 
the ſubtile ſophiſtry of ſome late mortal Deiſts, to deltroy the no- 
tion of a miracle, is equally abſurd, and has been fully arſwered 
and refuted by others, as Dr, Campbell, &c, thovgh, like Athe- 
ifs, they deſerved no notice 3 it being equally contrary to the com- 
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( 122 ) 
mon fenſe of mankind, as the denying a materia] world, and endeay- 
ouring to make mankind diſbelieve their ſenſes. though the ſame per- 
ſons »&ed by tbeir own; it is of a piece with tranſubſtantiation. 

The internal or indirect evidences of revelation, are perhaps yet 
ſtronger than the external ones. It bears the ftamp of divine au- 
thority, the ſeal of heaven, and ſhews its divine oripinal by the 
doctrines it contains; which are above the reach of human inventi- 
on, as the goſpel ſcheme. The internal evidence from the nature 
and tendency of the doctrines is the higheſt evidence, as no miracle 
can confirm a bad doQrine, fo it mult be good before it can be con- 
firmed ; the very prodipeouſneſs of the reſurrecion and general 
judgement ſhew them to be from revelation originally, as none couid 
have imagined them. Enoch ſpoke of the ſecond, and Zoroaiter 
and the old Perſians of the firſt, the preternatural edipſc had not 
been believed, if not noticed by Pagan philoſophers, &c. Reaſon 
guides one to a full eouviction of the external and hiſtorical evidences 
of revelation ; after which it refigns him to another light, not con- 
trary, but entirely difterent, and infivitely ſuperior, | 

The internal evidences are many; as, firſt, The antiquity of the 
ſcriptures. they being the moſt antient hiſtory and writings, in which 
the art of writing was firſt practiſed; and therefore called ſcrip- 
tures by wey of eminency ; no other hiſtory reaches beyond the 
flood, but they contain the hiſtory of the creation, and antedelu- 
Lian world. Secondly, The majeſty and authority with which they 
ſpeak, or command and threaten, 1s truly divine. Thirdly, The 
excellency of the doctrines and rules of conduct therein contained; 
calculated for the honour of God, and the good of man, temporal 
and eternal; to deliver the world from calamities and crimes; en- 
forced with the ſanctions of eternal rewards and puniſhments. See 
Blackhall's Sufficiency of the Scriptures ; Bennet's, and Edwards 
Excellence of the Scriptures, above all other writings. 

Having thus proved the ſcriptures to be a divine revelation, we 
are not obliged to regard the cavils of adverſaries to any of their 
contents, as it is plain, that when we are aſſured they are a revelati- 
on from God, bearing the divine authority, we are bound to believe 
the doctrines, and practiſe the duties therein enjoined; and it is 
blaſphemy and folly to impeach the divine wiſdom, by cavilling at 
any thing we are aſſured is a revelation from God; like him that 
ſaid, had he been at the making of the world, it had been better 
made. Galen, a Pagan phyſician, wondered at the amazing art, 
wiſdom and fkill diſpjayed in the ſtructure of the human body, and 
it converted him, from Atheiſm, being convinced it was a work of 
deſign, and not chance, and it ſeems to have as great oddities, &c. 
as ſcripture. It is plain, we are unable to judge what ſhould be 
expected in a revelation ; and the doArines of it, like the works of 
creation and providence, are imperfectly comprehended by us. The 

ſpe] ſcheme is indeed a myſtery, but ſo are the works of nature, 


aud the conduct of providence, But the precepts and duties we are 
| to 
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to practiſe are plain to the meaneſt capacity. There are primary 
principles taken for granted in all ſciences, which mathematicians 
call dita, or a foundation to go upon; without which conceſſious 
we could not proceed ; and religion, both natural and revealed, mult 


be ſuppoſed to have ſuch principles. They who denied firſt princi- 


ples. as the being of a God, aud the immortality of the ſoul, were 
hiſſed out of the ſchools as foo}:ſh and ridiculous. 

Poſitive inftitutions and myſteries are chiefly objected to in ſerip- 
ture; but they are bad logicians and philoſophers that cavil at the 
former. The Jewiſh rabbins ſaid, that material things are but em- 
blems of things above. And the philoſopher obſerved, that the di- 
vine light never deſcends without a covering. While we are cloth- 
ed with bodies, truth muſt be clothed with a body too, elfe we could 
not converſe' with it; and language itſelf is an emblem. Sounds 
are the ſigns of ideas or thoughts, and letters are the marks of ſounds; 
and all languages are ful! of Fgnres; being too ſcanty to expreſs 
things in their common acceptation, they are often uſed in an- 
other called figurative, conſiſting of tropes, metaphors, allego- 
ries, &c. and it is impoſſible to avoid that way of expreſſion. 
N. B. Way is fguratively taken here. Theſe politive inſtitutions 
are chiefly the ſacrifices of the Old Teſtament, and the ſacraments 
of the New Teſtament. That the firſt were of divine appointment 
15 evident, and by tradition became univerſal, being practiſed by 
Heathens as well as Jews. It is impoſſible to think any could ima- 
gine, that deſtroying the creatures of God would pleaſe him, and 
atone for crimes, hut aggravate them; and it was contrary to their 
own intereſt : and the archetype to which they referred, and of which 
they were the natural emblems, (being a natural, not an artificial 
language) could never have been conceived of if not revealed. Both 
their being and uſe were from divine inſtitution. All that ſyſtem 
was emblematical, and agreeable to the antient eaſtern manner of in- 
ſtruction, as the ſacraments alſo are. Who among the learned is 
ignorant of the hieroglyphics of Egypt ? But the ſacraments may 
alſo be conſidered as rites to diſtinguiſh a ſociety from others. As 
for myſteries, they are twofold. Firft, Any thing is a myſtery till 
it be diſcovered Thus the calling of the Gentiles to become mem- 
bers of the church of God, and partake of the privileges of the 
goſpel, was in ſome meaſure a myſtery to the Jews before the event, 
as the apoſtle obſerves, Eph. iii. Secondly, What is not fully eom- 
prehended; and thus every thing in nature is a myſtery to man's 
limited capacity. An ingenious philoſopher could not underftand 
how ſpirit could act on matter, and therefore concluded, that the 
motion of the finger is not cauſed by the volition of the mind, but 
immediately by God Almighty, the primary cauſe of all things. 
But as he is the pureſt Spirit, therefore he could have leaſt commu- 
nication with matter. And another could not conceive how the 
heavenly bodies act on fluids, and cauſe the ebbing and flowing of 
the tides; or what cauſes corpuſcular connexion in ſolid bodies. 


And 
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And indecd it is only the nominal effence of things that we know; 
as that gold is yellow, fuſile, ductile, folid, soluble in aqua- regina, 
&c. but we know not the nature of the particles and ſtamina of 
which it conſiſts. And there are myſteries in natural religion, as in 
the works of creation and providence, We cannot conceive of im- 
mentity without extenſion, or of duration wit hout ſuccgilion; and 
yet both theſe are foreign to God. A ſmall part cannot comprehend 
the whole. Ignorance, vanity and pritle, are fore evils. But re- 
velation was as univerſally acknowledged as the being of a Gud ; 
for all nations had oracles as well as ſacrihces. So rhe Deiſts are 
condemned by the general vice; and Adam at firſt either had re- 
velations, or, elſe he had a more perfect wiſdom and knoulcdve of 
the nature of things than his lapſed poſterity, as revelation afſ-:ts, 
either of which prove the point: For otherwiſe, he could not have 
known what food was wholeſome, without experience ; nor how ta 
give names to the creatures, agreeable to their natures, and deſcrip- 
tive of them. Nor could he have had any idea of father and mother, 
and tbe ſuperior attachment to a wife, Nor cou!d he have had the 
power of ſpeech and language in perfection all at once, without re- 
velation, or a ſupernatural endowment, different from what 1s the 
caſe in after times. That the inſtitution of ſacrifices was by reve- 
lation was obſerved before, ſee Dr Qwen's reuſon of faith, or the 
reaſon why we believe the ſcriptures to be a divine revelation ; Dr. 
Butler's analogy of religion ta the conſtitution and courſe of rature, 
a piece of the moſt excellent logic; and that very learned judicious 
book, entitled, Revelation examined with candour; and Lardner's 
eredibility, ſhewing, that there were ſuch perſons and facts as 
are recorded in ſcripture-hiſtory ; Shuckford's and Prideaux's con- 
nections; Tacitus, &c. - | HED 

In fine, the ſcriptures muſt be either from God or man, or the 
devil ; from the latter they, cannot be, as they are contrary to bis 
whole plan, and conderan his whole conduc : and if from men, 
they mult either be from good men or bad men : they cannot be from 
the latter, as they condemn their conduct, and therefore they reject 
them; nor from good men, for ſuch could not commit a forgery ; 
that would be the worſt of conduct, which is ſeverely condemned by 


them; and therefore they can be aſcribed to no author but God. 


But the true reaſon that any oppoſe them is given, John iii 19. They 
want to be under the darker light of nature; it is not for want of 
ſufficient evidence to an honeſt inquirer that any reje& them; for 
Gilbert Weſt, the moſt able Deift, was convinced of Chriſt's re ſur- 
rection upon an honeſt inquiry, and wrote the ſtrongeſt proof of it, 
when he ſet about writing againſt it. And Lord Litleton's letter 
to him on the converſion of St Paul, ſhews that alone to be a ſuffi- 
cient evidence of Chriſtianity, Paul being the greateſt encmy to it. 
And Lord Prefident Forbes's admirable philoſophical thoughts on 
religion and ſources of incredulity; and Addiſon's evidences of the 
Chriſtian religion from heathen teſtimonies. Grotius on the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion, having the like evidences, Joſep. lib me 4+ 
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ſays, Jeſus was a wiſe man, (they were alſo good men that got this 
title then) a worker of wonders, and a teacher of truth. and alt 
good men were offended at his murder, as at that of James the 
jun, called the brother of Jeſus, this is quoted by Euſebius E. H. 
c xxüi. and by Origen againſt Celſus who owned it, being in the ca- 
pics then extant. Chriſt and his apoſtles had no felt-intereft or pri- 
vite ond to ferve, like Mahomed, nor uſed craft or fraud, force or 
vialence, which are the marks of impoſture, but were good men, 
fre Prideaux's letters to the Deiſts, annexcd to the life of Mahomed. 
Dr Lardner's large, very learned evidences of the fame kind. The 
principal oracle of Deiſm +s Tindal's Chriitianity as old as the crea- 
tion; wherein, with a ſubtle ſophiſtry of falſe reaſoning, he endea- 
vouis to prove thai reiigion, like the object of it, mult ſtill be one 
and the ſame. Hi» primzry and grand deceit lyes in this hypothe- 
fis, a» the hinge on which all his reaſoning turns. The object in- 


deed is {till one and the ſame, as he obſcrves; but then it does not 


follow from thence, as he would have it, that religion is ſtill one and 
the ſame, as the ſubject of it is changed, for that requires a change 
in it. The religion of the end, or our duty to God and man is ft ill 
one ang the ſame ; but then the change of man's ſtate requires a 
change of the religion of the means, or new means to obtain that 
end, to diſpoſe and enable him to do his duty; which means, viz. 
a Mediator, and reconciliation to God by him, with ſupernatural 


aid, &c, the goſpel-ſcheme contains, But that revelation might be 


a complete ſyſtem, it contains all natural religion, or a republicati- 
ou of the law of nature, with new motives and means to perform it, 
and ſets it in a clearer light. Tindal uſes the term light of nature 
ambiguoufly in three different ſenſes, which he uſes promiſcuouſly, 
and plays upon, in order to deceive his reader. 1. For the univer- 
ſal ſcheme of fitneſſes, ail that can be made known, (or is worthy 
of God to diſcover) which implies the recovery of ruined men. 2. 
For what may be known by the ule of reaſon, in attending to na- 
ture. 3. For what is actually known. Shaftefbury, Blunt, Bol- 
lingbroke, &c. are of the ſame clan, and a tribe that call them- 
ſelves moral philoſophers : as if none were men of learning, refine- 

ment, and philoſophers but Deiſts : But they only ſhew their vanity 
and weakneſs, to think themſelves ſuperior to others; for Addiſon, 
Steele, Newton, Locke, Boyle, Bacon, &c. &c. men far ſuperior 
to any of them, were Chriſtians. But they have got that light from 


the Chriſtian revelation, which they pretend to have from reaſon, 


and which the antient Pagan philoſophers had not; and thus fight 
egainſt Chriſtianity with its own weapons. Man, as a rational crea- 
ture, and a free agent, is at liberty with regard to the choice of a 
religion, as well as with regard to the practice of it; and nat un- 
der fatal neceflity as to either, which would deitroy the diſtinction 
of virtue and vice, as was obſerved before on liberty aud mutabili- 
ty, fee Middleton, Connybear, &c. againſt Tindal, Deiſm revealed, 
and Deiſm delineated ; Lelland's view of the Deiſtical writers; Eu- 
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ſebius's preparatio Evangelica, and Lardner's credibility of the goſ- 
pel-hiſtory, &c. | | 

The very learned Shuckford, in his connexion of ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory from the creation, the admirable author of revelation 
examined with candor, &c. have ſhewn, that there was never 
ſuch a thing as natural religion in the world, Adam the firſt was 
not left a day to the exerciſe of his faculties alone, but had precepts 
and prohibitions given him, which he violated, the traditions of 
which the heathens had received. What are called natural religion, 
and moral philoſophy, are only broken hints by tradition, derived 
from the revelations given before the diſperſion at Babe], or receiv- 
ed afterwards from the patriarchs, or the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment, which were read in the original by ſome philoſophers, who 
learned the Hebrew for that purpoſe, and after the Greek tranſla- 
tion of the Seventy all had acceſs to them. See Gale's court of the 
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4 entiles, Selden de jure nat. hebr. It is teſtified that they drunk | 
il all from the ſacred fountains, Plato was called the Hebrew philo- J 
1 ſopher, and Mojes atticizing, he had his trinity from thence. Plato | 
4 himſelf ſays, they received it from the ancients, who were better, | 
1 wiſer, and nearer the gods than themſelves. Moral philoſophy is : 
now taught iu the moſt abſurd unphiloſophical, erroncvus, romantic F 
way in colleges, and is a mere imagination, without any real foun- 
dation, ſuppoſing human nature in its original ſtate of integrity, : 
and is contrary to the philoſophy of the preſent ſtate of human a 
nature, which is taught only by Chriſtianity, Pictet's morale chreti- , 
enne, &c. and this is atteſted by Pagans themſelves, Video, &c. I ; 
ſee and approve what is better, and do what is worſe, Nitimur, &c. . 
we ruſh on things forbidden, and always covet things denied. This 6 
agrees perfectly with Paul, Rom. vi 7. the fleſh luſts againſt the ſpi- 
rit, and the fpirit againſt the fleſh, ſo that one cannot do the things _ 
that he would ; reaſon and conſcience do not always bear rule over 1 
the paſſions, and the will. Mora! philoſophy in Chriſtian ſchools . 
ſhould be founded on or deduced from Chriſtian principles, and uni— | 
ted with or ſupported by goſpel privileges; but the teachers of it, : 
like Mr Gibbons, and thoſe whom he ſays had their minds purified 
by philoſophy, but did not embrace Chriſtianity, ſhew too much b 
pride, ſelf-conceit, and ſelf ſufficiency, to have any dependence on | 
God's grace. Since the publication of Grotius de jure belli ac pacis, 51 
they have chiefly run on politic and law ſtuff, not on ethics and eco— 5 
homies, &c. the moral faculties, powers, and capacities, what they * 
are able to do, and what they ought to do, ſhouſd be the theme, ” 
aid logie ſhould conſider the rational powers and abilities, their ex- " 
erciſe and objects in perceiving, judging, reaſoning, methodizing b 
naturally, rather than artificially. Nature's method hawnegligent 1 


ſimplicity, and an elegant eaſe, grand and majeſtic, the evidence of 
every truth natural and moral, as of the exiſtence of matter and 
ſpirit of God, the nature and immortality of the ſoul of man, of re- 


velation and its doctrines, philoſophical and theological ; but their 
philoſophic 
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philoſophic pride would not ſtoop thus far, and probability, analo- 
gy, and moral certainty, ſhould be ſhewn to be ſufficient to influ- 
ence the morals according to Chriftian principles. 

The inſpired writings ſhine with a peculiar luſtre and glory, lofti- 
neſs and grandeur, majeſty and ſublimity, beauty and exceliency, a- 
bove all other writings. They contain hiſtories the moſt venerable 
for their antiquity ; and the dignity and importance of the ſubjects, 
as that of the creation of the world, and firſt formation of all things; 
the origin of evil, and its progreſs, till it overwhelmed the world 
with a flood, &c. The hiſtory of the patrizrchs, and of the church 


and people of God, and ali the wonders he did in their behalf: 


and particularly the hiſtory of the moſt wonderful Perſon ever the 
world ſaw ; whoſe name, perſon, and every thing pertaining him, 
were all wonderful; as his generation, life, acts, death, reſurrecti- 
on, aſcenſion, miſſion of his apoſtles, and propagation of his goſ- 
pel, were one continued ſcene of wonders, The divine oracles con- 
tain doctrines the moſt glorious and excellent, taught by the pro- 
phets, Chrift, and his apoſtles ; the manifold wiſdom of God in the 

ofpel of his Son, whereby peace is made between heaven and earth, 

he ſacred ſcriptures contain the molt pure and excellent precepts, 
laws and rules of conduct; the true logic and philoſophy, the moſt 
glorious rewards, and the moſt dreadful puniſhments in their nature 
and duration, being extreme. They contain the moſt tragical ſcenes, 
and amazing wonders ; as the fall of man, the deſtruction uf the 
warld by the flood, and of Sodom and Gomorrah, &c. by fire and 
brimſtone from heaven ; the terrible darkneſs, wonders and plagues 
in Egypt; the glorious deliverance of the Iſraclites, by dividing 
the ſea to make way for them, and the drowning of the Egyptians, 
the pillar of cloud and fire for a guide in the wilderneſs, giving a 
river of water out ofthe rock to follow them, and manna from heaven, 
&c, and particularly the miracles of Chriſt and his apoſtles, and the 
wonders at his death; when the ſun did faint, the earth did quake, 
the rocks were rent, when nature ſtood aghaſt, and ſeemed to be 
diſſolving, The oracles of heaven contain the moſt ſublime oratory 
and poetry; all others compared with it, is but like a groveling {hrub - 
belide the lofty cedar. The book of God contains what all men 
are keen to pry into, the foreknowledge of future events, &c. It 
contains alſo comfort to the afflicted, cordials for the languiſhing, 
and reſtoratives for the fainting ſoul ; light to them that are in dark- 
neſs; exceeding great and precious promiſes of all good, even e- 
ternal glory and happineſs, and of deliverance from all evil. It ex- 
cells all human writings, as the ſun excells the moon and flars in 
brightneſs. But who can ſpeak in worthy ſtrains of ſuch a lof- 
ty theme l“ | | ; 


Let all the heathen authors join to form one perfect book, 
When once compar'd, great Gud | with thine, how mean their 
writings look! 15 ; 
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Having conſidered the Pagan religion, Atheiſm, and Deiſm, we 
proceed to conſider another religion of human device, viz the Ma— 
homedan. Tt woſe in the ealt fome later than p pery in the weſt, 
The author of it was Mohammed, a native of Mecca, in that part 
of Arabia called the Happy. Being poor and illiterate, hut de- 
ſcended of opulent anceftors, his ambition fired him with a dere 
of advancing his fortune to equal or excced them. Being engaged 


in the mercantile line, he had occafion to travel through ſcveral 


countries, as Syria, Paleitine, Egypt, &. Having obſerved the re- 
ligious diviſions that took place, their virulent enmity to one ano- 
ther, and their agreement in ſeveral particulars, this opportunity 
he embraced to form a new ſyſtem of religion on more general 
principles than any of them, to comprehend all parties. His ma- 
ſter being dead, he married his widow, and thereby obtained ſome 
wealth, and an offspring. He was ſeized with an affliction, which 
he turned to his advantage, viz. epileptic fits, which he ſaid were 
trances into which he was caſt by the divine agency, and in which 


he had revelations of the divine will, which he was commanded to 


publiſh to the world. He retired from buſineſs, and hetook him- 
ſelf to a cloifter for ſome time, on pretence of devotion and commu- 
nion with heaven, to acquire the reputation of ſanctity. He got a 
dove learned to pick meat out of his ear, and ſaid it was the Holy 
Choſt inſpiring him. He was derided greatly at firſt by his own 
relations as well as others, but he bore all with invincible patience 
and perſeverance in the proſecution of his deſign. He could not 
have carried on his plan for want of education, had he not. been af- 
ſiſted by an apoſtate Jew and a Chriſtian monk that had left his 
cloifter, who wrote his pretended revelations, which jare contained 
in the koran, or alcoran, 3. e. the book, being ſo called by way of 
eminency. Roſs, in his caveat for reading it, obſerves, that it has 
been much altered after his death, and has' neither language nor 
order, though they hold it the ſtandard for the moſt eloquent lan- 
vage, &c. It is divided into 114 chapters, conſiſting of fables, 
fies, blaſphemies, &c. It conſiſts of ſuch wares as muſt not be 
feen, but wrapt up in bundles, for it is criminal to tranſſate, or 
give it to a ftranger.} It is a medley of ſuch horrid ſtuff, as plain- 
bs v2 he was in an enthubaitic delirium, (which Dr Caſaubon, on 
enthufiafm, 7ays he got it in a fever before he ſet np for a pro- 
phet) He pretends he got it by means of the angel Gabriel. It 
is now to be found in the Latin, Engliſh, French, &c. languages. 
: | Though 


+ They vſnally get it by heart, and it is ſaid over every Friday, their 
Sabbath, as they meet four pr five times, the firſt language they learn 
to read is their bihle in the original. The women do not mingle with 
the men, but bt by thcmſelves, as with Jews, Quakers, Methodiſts, and 
allthat haveorder and decorum, or they {tay at home. All this t have from 


may Perſian and Arable preceptor Mahomet, ali from the Eaſt Indies, a 


Mahbomeda ts 
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Though ignorant, rude and enthuſiaſtic, yet his mind was enlarged 
by travelling, which made him calculate his religion to be univer- 
{1!; being a medley of the Pagan, Jewiſh and Chriſtian, in order 
ty comprehend them all, It was.a maxim with him, that if people 
live a good life, they may be ſaved in any re igion; which is ſimi- 
lar to a notion of ſome Pagans, that every one's religion is true, be- 
cauſe every one takes that for God which he worſhips. It is certain, 
no perſon can be ſaved by the profeſſion of the beſt religion, if bis 
life be bad, or if he does not believe the principles he profeſſes to 
be true. What he had of the Chriſtian religion was from the Arian 
herely, which then raged in the eaſt; it acknowledged Chriſt's pro- 
phetical office, &c. but denied his divinity, The inhabitants of 
Arabia, aud other countries thereabouts were Pagans, mixt with 
Jews, who were ſcattered every where by perſecution. His future 
tate is from the Pagans, viz. their Elyſian Fields, or ſenſual Para- 
diſe, for the virtuous; in which are ſhady groves, purling ftreams, 
murmuring rivulets, delicious fruits, beantiful women with black 
eyes, and eye-brows as wide as the rain bow, &. And theſe who 
dicd in his wars, in the propagation and defence of his religion, were 
to have pleaſures more intenſe than others: but thoſe who rejected 
his religion, were condemned to drink rivers of burning pitch, and 
ſuffer punifhments ſimiliar to the Pagan's pyriplegethon, and dark 
regions, &. The good and bad actions being weighed in ſcales, 
if they are <£qua! in weight, the authors of this equality of virtues 
and vices go to a middle place, called Arat, where there is neither 
pleaſure nor pain, happ'neſs nor miſery. He owned that Moſes and 
Chriſt were greater than, any of the other prophets, that each of 
them were ſent of God, to propagate religion; the one by threata- 
in2s and terror, the other by encouragements ; but both proving in- 
elle Kual, he was ſent with a larger commiſſion than any of them, 
to propagate religion by the ſword, Not only to publiſh it, and 
uſe perſuaſion, but to compel them to embrace it by force of arms, 
and to ſubdue and deſtroy thoſe that would not ſubmit to his religi- 
on: and to eftabliſh a dominion on eam, chat ſhould propagate 
and ſupport the divine law through the worid ; that {uch as did not 
\ubmit to it were doomed to utter ruin. Having obſerved that 
drinking and gaming indiſpoſed for his fervice, he forbade his follow- 
ers the uſe of wine and ſtrong drink, and games of chance, and 
alſo blood and ſwine's fleih: be allowed polygamy, and had many 
wives kimſeif; ambition and luſt were his ruling paſſions and v, any 
f iis votaries objected to any piece of his conduct, there came out 


- ſtill another chapter of the Koran, granting the prophet great liber- 


ties. He taught predeſtinatioa, or the ductrine of fate, to ene ur- 
age his followers in his wars. When he had got a number of dif- 
ciples, he armed them, and proceeded to ſubject theſe wild tribes 
to his religion and government. = plot being farmed againſt him 
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at Nlecca, he fled to Medina, + 270 miles diſtant; from this flight, 
called Hegira, being in the 605d year of Chritt, the 44th year of 
bis age, and the gt! of his miniitry, they compnte thei: time; and 
Friday being the day in „niche made his Eicape. and began the 
ſzecels and proſperity of his empire, they keep it as their Sabbath, 
They keep Lent, and cat nothing from fun rifing to ſun fetting 
during the whole month Ramadan. By art and arms he made many 
proſyletes, from Pagans, Jews and Arians. The deluſtion ſpr-ad 
over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, Perha, &c. When ſome of his muſſyl- 
men, that is, rejued from ruin by the faith, put him hard to it to 
confirm his miſſion by miracles, he declined miracles at fir, as a teſt 
or motive to receive his religion, but afterwards he pretended ſome. 
He was bred a Pagan idolater, and lived a very wicked life before 
he deviſed the ſcheme of a new religion, as the moſt likely way to 
raiſe himſelf, When he fet up for an apoſtle of God, and = pro- 
phet, he cppoſed and overthrew the Pagan idojatry and their temples, 
There was a famous one at Mecca, like to Delphos among the 
Greeks, which, was the kebla towards which they ſet their faces 
when they worſhipped, as the Jews did towards Jeruſalem, and the 
Magians to the eait, the Sabeans to the north ; he alſo made Mecca 
the kebla for his muſſulmen; the eaſterns directed their worſhip to 
ſome point in the heavens. He pretended to revive the religion of 
Adam and Abraham, and reform the Old and New Teſtament frm 
the corruptions made in them, whereby he might prove his miſſion 
from them, as from Deut xxxiii 2. Pſal. 1 2. Iſaiah xxi 7. He 
ſaid the law came to Moſes on Sinai, the goſpel to Jeſus at ſeruſa- 
lem, and the koran to him the apoſtle of God at Mecca; and he 
ſaid he was the comforter mentioned John xvi 7. He ſaid the ori- 
ginal f the alcoran was in heaven, from whence Gabriel brought 
him it, chapter by chapter, which were laid up in the cheſt of bis 
apoſtleſhip, out of which the alcoran was compiled after his death; 
but as ſome papers were then not legible, part of it was taken from 
tradition, or the memories of thoſe. that had heard it. As the 
volume of traditions called Sonnah was, which contain all their the- 
ology and religion, ſpeculative and practical, which is the unity of 
God and moral duties. The Pagan idoJaters and the civil govern- 
ment, oppoſed him as encroaching on them; but he allured ſome 
by proſpe& of future rewards, and frightened others by fear of 
puniſhments, to embrace his religion. He told them what befel 
the old world, and Sodom and Egypt, for difobeying Noah, and 
Lot and Moſes, the prophetgof God. He told them that Moies 
and Chriſt were ſent to propagate religion by miracles ; but he was 
ſent to do it with the {word ; accordingly, their doctors have a 


ſword beſide them when they harrangue. He ſaid the ſun and moon 


Were 


+ Called Yathreb before, but ſince Medinato'] Nabi, the city of the 
prophet, or ſimply Medina, the city. N. B. Mahomed did not openly 
or publicly proteſs or pretend to prophecics or miracles, 
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were eqaual at firſt, but Gabriel deſcer ding from heaven by night, 
touched her and firnck a piece off her, His mother he ſaid conceiv- 
ed an bore him without pain, he was born circumciſed, and when 
born he ſaid Ol mother there is but one God, and I am his prophet. 
They circuinciſe and baptize both males and femal<s 2 reformed 
from Pagan idolatry to worſhip the one God Heis journey to heaven 
was his grentelt prodigy. In the 1:th year of his miſſion, the an- 
ef * abrie] rapped, at his door one night when he was in his bed; 
he had 70 pair of wings, ard th- beaſt Alborak with him, on which 
the prophet ul. d to ride z it was whits, and partly horſe, aſs and 
mule or a middle between the two laſt, and went as faſt as hght- 
ning, which the name ligniges. When he wes brought to Jeruſalem 
by the au zel, all the prophets met him, and owned his ſuperiority. 
H- had only one ſpeck of corruption on his heart, a vulture made a 
hole in his breaſt with its bill, and picked it out. He aſcended to 
heaven with the angel on a ladder of divine light, and left the heaſt 
at Jecuſalem till he deſcended again. He went through ſcven heavens 
before he came to the throne of God, which was in the laſt one, 
and Gabriel left him at the entrance of it, and waited till he return- 
ed trom converſing with Gd, Who gave him the offer to be next 
himſelf ; but he rather choſe to defcend again to the earth to pro- 
pagaie his religion. His heavens were all 00 years journey diſtant 
from ove another. He met ſome one of the patriarchs in each of 
them One wa: of filver, another of gold, another of emberald, 
& and the laſt of light. He ſaw angels in the !ikeneſ+ of all crea- 
turcs in them. As ſaw a a great bull hearing the earth on his horns, 
and when he ſhaked his head there was an earthquake There was 
alſo a cock, who ſtood on one, and his head reached another: his 
voice was heard through heaven and earth, and ſet all the cocks on 
earth a crowing. He ſaw an angel of 70,000 days journey be- 
tween his eyes. The proportion of a man to the dig ance between 
his eyes is as 72 to one; ſo that his ſtature muſt then have been 
14, oco years journey, four times the height of all his heavens, in 
which he was quite out of his math-matics. In the ſeventh heaven, 
where God and Chritt were, was an angel with 76,000 heads; and 
in each head 50,000 tongues, with which he praiſed God, Gabriel 
accompanied him down from heaven to Jerutalem, and from thence 
conveyed him, with the beaſt Alborak, to Mecca ; and all this was 
done in the tenth part of a night, (a dream or delirium.) The 
great buſineſs of this journey to heaven, was the pretence of receive- 
ing traditions, or an oral law for the explication of the written one 
in the koran. As the Jews fay Moſes did on the mount for explain- 
ing his law); theſe are collected and written in the book Sonnah, and 
9 on, as the Jews do on theirs, which expolitions contain 
the whole of their theology, & Doctrines, the Socinians ſay, Chriſt 
went allo to heaven for inſtructions, before his-public miniſtry. He 
choſe 12 apoſtles, and he made it death to diipute about his religi- 
on, and ordered to fight for it with the ſword. Iufidels are allow- 
ed to live among them upon paying an yearly tribute as a _ 
their 
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their infidelity, He pretended the temple of Mecca was built in 
paradiſe, and taken from thence up to heaven, and came down to 
Mecca. He turned prince as well as prophet, and with lis party 
robbed and plundered merchaut companies on the way, and all that 
would not ſubmit. And his ſucceſſors continue to be prince and 


prieſt both under the name of Caliph. He pretended he cleft the 


moon in two. He pretended another miracle, viz. that a ſhoulder 
of mutton ſpoke to him, and told him it was poiſoned 3 which bad 
been done by one to try if he was a prophet, and would know it ; 
ſeeing one of his compaatons fickened by eating of it, and which 
proved fatal to him, he left off eating, but never got the better of 
the poiſon, it being the cauſe of his death three years after, when 
62 years old. He had a number of wives, one of them he married 
at ſix years old, and cohabited with her at cight, the uſual time 
they are mature for marriage ia that country. He prohibited bis 
beſt-beloved wife Ayeſha to marry after his death, as ſhe was the 
prophet's lavourite wife, though young when he died, which was a 

reat affliction in that ſultry region. He was not put into a lead 
coffin, and ſuſpended between two magnets, as is fabulouſly report- 
ed, that he ordered to try if he would hang fo, as a proof of his 
miſſion: for he was buried under the bed in which he died in bis 
chamber at Medina. 

His followers believe in one God, wo Mahomed his prophet, 
their mediator, by whom they make their addreſſes. He is to them 
what Moſes was to the Jews before his death, He ſpoke honour- 
ably of Moſes and Chriſt, but denied the Trinity, and Chriſt's divi- 
nity, that himſelf might be a greater prophet than Chrift. The 
Mahomedan places of worſhip are called Moſques, and their chief 
doctors Muftis. They are fo ſtrictly honeſt, that if one loſe any 
thing on the way, it will lye till the owner return to get it; none 
that finds it will take it up, and if the owner do not find it when 
he returns, he will ſay, a Chriſtian has been here. When they take 
their goods to the market, they mark the price on them, leave them, 
and return to their buſineſs or houſes; and whoever wants to pur- 
chaſe any thing, takes what he needs, and leaves the price beſide 
it, and when the owner returns at night he gets the money, and the 
remainder of his goods. Thus we fee how firict they are in their 
morals. All men and all religions are judged or valued by their 
morals, as it 1s their morals that make the good or bad members 
of ſociety ; and they who are not good members of ſociety in this 
world, are not likely to be fit caudidates for a better; thoſe who 
are not picus, ſober, temperate and juſt, cannot have the approba- 
tion of either God or man. Mahomed's law contains the following 
precepts: 1/7, That there is one God, and one prophet to be ac- 
knowledged. 2dly, That parents and ſuperiors are to be reſpected. 
>4ly, That brotherly-love is to be practiſed. 4zhly, That proper 
times for devotions are to be obſerved, viz. three daily at Jeafl. 


(They bow often at prayers with turban on; the firſt ſurat or chapter 
16 


is ſaid wy a prayer.) 5%, That a yearly Lent 1s to be kept. 6:hly, 
That alms are to be gie co tlie necdy. 7h. That me ?trimony is 
to be obfervede at 25 years of age. 8, Murder is forbidden, and 
alſo adultery, blood, falle-witnets; good works are to he maintain- 
Friday 3 devotion, and pi grim ages to Mecca at leaſt once in 
their lite are to be done, as eke to ſalvation 3 and to viſit the 
propicr 8 lepulchre, and the hu of pardon, where they leave their 
ſis. &c and to avaid covetoulnets, uſury, oppreſſion, lying, diſ- 
p! atation about the alcoran aud religion; They are forbid ſwearingy 
dinking. playing at games, &. They have their ſaints relics, 
niracics, bee. ſuperſtitions; but what increaſed them ſo much, 18, 
that they are more ſober, temperate, juſt and honeſt than Chriſtians 
in general. Prey allow no ditputes about religion, and yet 
thev are divided into two great lects, that of Ali or Hali, and that 
of Omer. The Turks and „Arabiaus differ in many notions from the 
ſcct of Hali and the Perſians; the one makes God the author of 
both good and evil, the other of good only. They have eight or- 
ders of prieſts, of ll the Mufti is the chief. The derviſes are 
mendicants 'Fnough they do not extirpate, yet they ſadly oppreſs 
the remains of the caltern churches under their government. Ma- 
homediim has been a rod' on the church of God longer than any o- 
ther. Egypt oppreſſed it 2co years, the Canaanites 20, Moab 18, 
the Philiſtines 30, Aſfyria and Chaldea from. brit to laſt 300, Epi- 
phanes 40, Rome, from Nero to Conſtantine 260, the Goths and 
Lombards -300, but Mahomediſm has continued above 1000. Ma- 
homed began, an empire which ſoon ſubjected a great part of the 
world: It over-ran a great part of Europe, as well as of Alia and 
Aftica, and conquered more in 80 than the Romans did in 800 
years, Like Chrittians, they make none ſlaves that profeſs their 
religion. They formerly oppreſſed, but did not extirpate Jews and 
Chriſtians; but now they have granted a toleratio to thyſe of other 
religions. There are three empires of the Mahomedan religion at 
this day, that of the Grand Signor in Europe and Alia, the feat of 
be Greek church and empire "formerly that of Fez and Morocea 


that of Perſia, and that of the Mogul empire. (There are alſo three 


Pagan, that of the Nabobs in India, Japan, and the great empire 
of China, great idolaters. As for the weſt "Indians, they are not 
formed into civil ſociety, by having laws and government eſtabliſhed; 
they, and the Negroes and flottentots, &c. merit fot our attention.) 
Ihe profeſſors of the Mahomedan religion are called Saracens, 
Turks, Tartars, Moors, &c. from their reſpective countries. SecKnolle's 
and Jones' hiſtorics of the Turks; Gagnier' s, De Ryer's and Pri- 
deaux's life of Mahomed. He died iu the ſixty-chird year of his 
age, having laid the foundation of an empire, perhaps greater in 
extent and power, as well as dyration, than. any that cver was for- 


med, N. B. The alcorau needs only to be ſeen to refute itfelf. 
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ANTIENT oz PRIMITIVE JUDAISM. 


Having confidered and diſmiſſed theſe religions that are of human 
device and authority, we prozeed to conſider thoſe that are of di. 
vine original and authority. The firſt of theſe is the Jewiſh. It has 
been partly conſidered on the Deiſtical controverſy as being a part 
of revelation. What we are now chiefly to conſider is, wherein it 
differs from the Chriſtian religion, and if it is ſuperſeded by it; and 
conſider the mift.kes of the Jews concerning it, and wherein the 
different parties among them erred. But we ſhall previouſly conſi- 
der the period of the church of God, antecedent to what may be 
called Moſaic, Levitical and Jewiſh, and ſhall begin with conſider- 
ing the PRIMITIVE and PATRIARCHAL ſtate of it. The church of 
God was one in all ages fince the ſecond covenant took place, (and 
may be called Chriſtian, as it was founded on the promiſe of Chriſt 
the Mediator,) though under different diſpenſations; that of the 
Old Teſtament, or firſt diſpenſation of the covenant, and that of the 
New Teſtament, or ſecond diſpenſation of it. The ſirſt diſpenſati- 
on was partly moral and partly poſitive, which divines diſtinguiſh in- 
to moral-natural and moral- poſitive; the ſecond has, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, but two poſitive inſlitutions. 2 

The diſpenſation of the law of nature given to man in his Paiui— 
iv ſtate in the form of a covenant was wholly moral, conſiſting 
only of the religion of the end, in the capacity and enjoyment of 
which man was created, But as man confiſted of matter and ſpirit, 
ſome material ordinances of religion were given him; or external 
ſymbols and emblems, which are alſo called ſacraments, viz. the trees 
of knowledge and of Jife ; ſignifying, that if he performed both the 
politive precept and the moral law, or the whole will of God, he 
would never know evil, but live for ever, or enjoy the favour of 
God and life in it, (NV. B. By lite is meant happineſs ;) but if he 
failed, he would experimentally know he had Joſt the good he en- 
joyed betore, and would ſuffer evil and death. He might have ſin- 
ned though he had not eaten the forbidden fruit, though he could 
not fo immediately have failed in the love of either God or man in 
breaking either of the tables of the law. As he had newly receive- 
ed his being from God, was placed in ſo excellent and happy a ſtate, 
which tended to inſpire him with parental love and gratitude, he 
had no temptation or means to profane his name or Sabbath, deſert 
or corrupt his worſhip and ſervice; he had no earthly parents to of- 
fen:i, none to murder, commit adultery with, teal from, or lie ag 
but the wife of his boſom, who was a part of himſelf, his only com- 
pauton, and joint poſſeſſor of the domiuion of the earth. He might 


ſoon have had opportunity to commit theſe crimes, Gen. i 28. and 


have fallen by being guilty of any, or all of them, but none of his 
offspring would have been involved in this cafe, but thoſe born after- 
| wards, He was made lord of all but one tree, which was reſerved 


as 


gainſt, 


IP ; 


as a memorial to him of his dependence, and that he held all of bis 
ſovereign Landlord: to make him keep in mind the ſource of his 
happineſs, and not foiſake it, It was an uſeful memorial to him, 
and not an invidious reſtriction, as the tempter repreſented it, aud 
which his avarice and ambition graſped at. 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods; and notwithſtand- 


og his ingratitude, diſobedience, rebe!lion, diſcontent, pride, cus 


riolity, &c, the goodneſs of God regarded him, and graciouſly 
vouchſafed to recover him from his ruiged ftate, as he finned by 
ſeduftion, and as the whole race would have periſhed in him. Satan 
and his accomplices ſinned without ſeduction. and ſeduced man 
alſo, and thereby excluded themſelves from all hope and favour 
but the beam of hope to men diſpelled the dreadful gloom of horror, 
guilt and diſpair ; it ſhone gloriouſly in the promiſe of the Meſſiah 
and his ſalvation, Gen. iii 15. Rom, xvi 29. 1 John in 8. which in- 
troduced a new diſpenſation, by a mediator betwixt parties at vari- 
ance, to reconcile them, by redreſſing the injury done. This dif- 
penſation was partly moral, but attended with new motives, prin- 
ciples and privileges, and oarthy evangelical, which then conſiſted 
in poſitive inſtitutions or ſymbols, ceremonies, types, figures, and 
embiems of the archetype to which they referred, even the great 
propitiatory Sacrifice to be offered and atonement to be made by the 
greater Purifier and Sanctiſier. The donation of firſt fruits might per- 
haps indeed have been preſented in the tate of nature and ianocency, 
as a teſtimony of gratitude, dependence and ſubjection The po- 
ſitive inſtitutions in the patriarchal period conſiſted chiefly of a ho- 
locauſt and a libation, The only bloody ſacrifice ſeems to have been 
the holocauſt, or whole burnt offering, beſides the rites in ratify- 


ing covenants, of dividing the animal, and paſſing between the 


pieces, which rather fignified an imprecat ion of a {imilar fate to the 
breakers of it. In the death of the ſacrifice man ſaw the demerit of 


ſin, he had 4110 a repreſentation of what he was to undergo ; ſo. 


that theſe ordinances had alſo an inſtructive, rational, and moral 
meaning, as well as a typical one, The waſhings, Juſtrations, and 
purifications of the Jewiſh ſyſtem, as well as their abſtaining from 
things unclean, had a moral meaning, and repreſented the need of 
purity of diſpoſitions and Hite, and that they ought to abſtain from 
tin, . is moral pollution, though the puritcations had alſo a 
typical meaning, and Fepretenged the fountain that only can cleanſe 
from ſin Zech. xlii 1. John 8 Rev. i Circumeiſion, Dur. 
x 16. xxx 6. was praRtiſcd in ſultry climes, for a phyfical uſe, in 
the Eatit and South, before Abraham, and baptiſms, or waſhings, 
were common to all religions in all nations, cleantine's, or purity of 
body, being an emblem of purity of mind and lite, Matth. v. 8. 

Fhe holocauſts being wholiy contumed, denoted he wrath and 
curſe Jue to conſume the offender that offered. it. It aſcended whol- 
ly ap in ſmoke, as it wers to-remove wich its periume, the ill ſavour 
of moral filthineſs. Phe parts of pravet were 2015 repreſ-nted by 
the offering of the lacrifice ; as confeſſion ot fla, petition of for- 
giveneſs, 


( 86) 


d » : ; * * 8 
giveneſs, and gratitude Or tnankſgiving. called the calves of the 


lips, being ſymbolic proyers. Dur that was not all, nor the DI 1Cts 
pal vie and detign of them, as lome fondly imagine, for it wis a. 


tonement by the edding of blood, The Mosaic or Lr viricat, 
afterwards called the jeniſh diſpenſation, as the ordinances and 
church, were preſerved in the tribe of Judah after the ſeparation ard 
extinction of the ten trib-s, was a lyflem of many additional di- 
nances: To the burnt-offering, or general expiation were uc ded 
particular expiatory ones, as the fin-clt-ring, - Cor. v 21. For 
fins of miſtake and ignorance. The aſham Failely rendered treſ. 
paſs-offering ; for the fins of failure, ſurpriſe, delingueney, or 
ſuch as were occafioned throng? fear, &c. the peace-oft ring, Eph. 
1 14, of which the offcrer did partake as a mark of God being 
reconciled and at peace wich him. It was euchariſtical and ſuppli- 
catory, and alſo piacular. Feafling together denote: friendſhip, 
The part offered was God's part, Theſe were bloody ſacrifices. con- 
ſiſting of tame, perfect, clean beaſts and birds, embleme of pw: ity ; 
and chiefly lambs and doves, emblems of innocence. Living crea- 
tures were properly called ſacrifices, and the vegctables as brft fruits, 
corn, wine, oil. &. were properly called offerings. The heave, 
wave and meat-offerings, &c. were acknowledgments of depcud- 
ence. The libation, or drink-offering poured out, had a propitia- 
tory meaning. as the pouring out of the blood of the ſacrifice had 
the ſprinkling denoted puriltication, The meat- offering was a do- 
nation, as was before obſerved ; the heave and wave offerings being 
elevated towards the ſour quarters of the world, was an acknow- 
ledgment that God was the univerſal Lord Wine, oil, ſalt, and 
the prohibition of lcaven, had all their emblematical or moral mcan- 
ing; as atonement, illumination, ſincerity without corruption, which 
was denoted by leaven, as being oppokte to ſalt. Beſides theſe holy 
things, there were holy perſons, places and times; as the firit-born, 
and the Levites afterwards put in their place. For, befides the 
additional propriety God claimed to the Sabbath, and the firſt-born, 
on account of their deliverance from Egypt, beth were devoted be- 


fore; for the fir{t-born was by birth-right prieſt, and prince of the 


family. The prieſts and prit ſthood were emblems of our great High 
Prieſt and his prieſtly office; and particularly the high prieft, with 
his golden and linen garments, which were emblems of his divinity, 
and the ſpotleſs purity of his humanit y. The mitre or crown on the 
high prieſt's head, was an emblem of Chriſt's regal office; the 
white 1 robe, of the purity and perfection of his priefihood : the 
ſcarlet and crimſon ones, of his atonement; the urim and thumim, 
which ſignify light and perfection, denoted that of his prophetic 
office; the breaſt- plate, with the precious ſtones, and the names of 
the tribes ia them, and the ephod with the fame, and theſe being 
joined together, denoted his paſtoral care and government, with 
love and affection bearing the burden of their affairs, Iſaiah ix 6. 


the bells and pomegranates hung at the robe of the ephod, * 
the 
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the joyful ſound and rich proviſions of the goſpel, as did alſo the 
table of ſhew-bread. The preſenting the blood, and offering incenſe, 
in the holy and moſt holy place, denoted his oblation and interceſſi- 
on. The holy places were the holy land and holy city, the habita- 
tions of a people holy to the Lord ; the cities of refuge alſo, which 
repreſented Chriſt. The tabernacle, the temple and the ark, where 
the cloud of glory or preſence of God abode, were holy things, 
that conſecrated the places where they were; the tabernacle was a 
moveable tent, the emblem of Chriſt's human nature, John i 14. the 
original ſignifies tabernacled among us. The feaſt of tabernacles, 
and their dwelling eight days in tents or booths at that time, in 
memory of doing ſo in the wilderneſs, ſhewed they profeſſed them- 
ſelres to be pilgrims and ſtrangers on earth. The temple was a 
houſe furniſhed as a habitation for God, where the {ymbol of his 
preſence dwelt. The meaning of a temple is the habitation of a 
God, Pſal. cxxxii 5. Chriſt's body and believers are ſo called, as the 

divine nature and Holy Spirit reſides in them. The Jewiſh temple 
was the grandeſt ſtructure in the world, its portrait ia the grandeſt 
print, and was 15 years in drawing: it was overlaid and paved with 

gold; and the outſide being white marble, had a prodigious luſtre. 

he outer court repreſented the viſible, the holy place the inviſible, 
and the moſt holy the church-triumphant. In it were the ark, with its 
lid to cover it, viz. the mercy ſeat, and the two tables of the law 
covered with it, the golden pot with manna, the cherubims placed on 


each end of the mercy ſeat, each having four faces, Ezek. i 10. em- 


blems. And the altar of incenſe, Aaron's rod that buded, &c. The 
Jewiſh ordinances were a natural and viſihle language, addreſſed to 
the ſenſes ; (the ceremonial external purifications could only purify 
from ceremonial pollution ;) the eaſterns were accuſtomed to this 
language, and reliſhed no other; and the Old Teſtament - ſaints ſaw 
the atonement and purification by Chriſt in theſe as in a glaſs. The 
zpoſtles therefore ſays they had the goſpel preached to them, Heb, 
iv 2. viii 9. W. The Socinians ſay, eternal life is not promiſed in 
the Old Teſtament, and that the ſacrifices were real atonements, and 
did not repreſent Chriſt, contrary Heb. xi. Joh. vin 39. 56. 1 Cor. 


x. v. 7. Col. ii 11. 12. 17. Acts xv 11. Rom. iv 13. Joh. i 17. the 
truth of both promiſes and types was fulfilled, Heb. x 1. As the 


ſacrifices were to be offered only at the temple and altar, ſo the 


ſervices of ſaints are accepted only in Chriſt. His divine nature was 


the altar, his human natnre the ſacrifice, and he himſelf the prieit. 
The candleſticks repreſented the church, the oil the influences of 
his Spirit. The pearls and precious ſtones, that ſparkled like flars, 
and adorned the wall of the temple, repreſented the graces of his 


Spirit. The mercy ſeat, i. e. the lid that covers the ark, repreſent- 


ed Chriſt; its covering the tables in the ark, repreſented his fulfill - 
ing the law, and covering er removing the curſe, Iſaiah xxxii 2. 


Azron's rod that budded, denoted the increaſe of the church; Heb, 
be | 8 of . ix. 
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is, The curtains and vails of the tabernacle and temple, denoted 
the dition between the vitle and inviſible church; and that 
between the church-milftant and triumphant, and alſo Chriſt's hu— 
man nature vailing ls divinity. Ihe invifible church, and the world 
to come, as well as the divinity, are vailed to mortal eyes. As fin- 
ners pollute 2h things they approach, the tabernacle, akar and other 
things. were to be purificd and atoned. They alſo polluted their 
jend and babitations, as the Heathens did, with their idolatry. The 
rites forbidden the jews were magically ufed by the Heathens, as 
{owing their fields with divers ſeeds, nſtng cloathes mixt of linen 
and wool, founding the corners of their heads and beards, making 
cattle gender with divers kinds, drinking blood of the ſacrifice, ob- 
ſerving lucky times. The boly times were the Sabbaths. The firſt 
of the new month denoting the renovation of the church. The 
ſeventh year, or year of reſt from labour, in which the land reſted 
from huſbandry, was devoted to religion, as reading the law, &c. 
The ſeven times ſeventh year, or year of jubilee, was ſo called from 
jobel, a ram's horn, as they intimated it with the ſounding-of cor- 
nets ; or from jabal, to bring back, becauſe then mortgaged eſtates 
were reitored to their original owners, and liberty recovered, and 
all things ſet to rights, which occationed great joy, as the Roman 
word jubilee ſignifies. It was an emblem of the reftoration of man 
to ſpiritual liberty, by his releaſe from the ſervitude of fin, &c. and 
the recovery of his Joft happineſs by the Meſſiah. See Ainſworth 
on the Pentateuch, Willet on Leviticus, Mather on the Types, or 
M<Ewan's abridgement of it; and Lowman's Rational of the He- 
brew Ritual. Theſe were the prineipal things; others there were, 
as the brazen ſerpent, the water from the rock that followed them 
as a river, and the manna from heaven, emblems of the healing, 
purifying virtue of Chriſt, the bread and water of life. The Naza- 
rites were emblems of Chriſt's purity, who was not a legal, z. e. 
ceremonial, but real Nazarite, John iii 14. 15, 1 Cor. x 4. Lam. 
iv 7. Numb. vi. Judges xiii 5. 1 Sam. i 11. | | 

Now as theſe were ſhadows or repreſentations, they had no further 
fignification after that which they repreſented was exhibited : but 
were thereby aboliſhed, or rendered null and void. See the Epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, which is the harmony of the Old and New Teſta. 
ments; and the incomparable Dr Owen on it. compared with the 
latter part of Exodus, and the whole of Leviticus. As the Jewiſh 
diſpenſation had no virtue in itſelf, but only repreſented Chriſt and 
his death, &c. fo when he finiſhed his active and paſſive obedience, 
he fulſilled theſe predictions, and accompliſhed theſe types. Believ- 
ers wider the Old Teſtament ſaw his atonement through theſe as 
through a glaſs. Had he not ſuffered, they could have had no 
meaning; but they were thereby ſuperſeded. 
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MODERN JUDAISM. 


We proceed to conſider the conduct of the Jews in latter times. 

The Jews had a violent propenſity to idolatry, notwithſtanding that 
_ God's prophets, and oracles, and ordinances, and the ſymbol of his 
preſence, were among them, when an eſtabliſhed church ſeparate 
from, and independent of idolatrous governments, and the Chriſtian 
church has alſo been ruined by heing eftabliſhed ; Prideaux cannot 
avoid the evidence for ſynagogues, before the captivity from Pfal. 
Ixxiv 8. though he ſays, theſe prevented their falling to it after the 
captivity, alledging there were none before, and ever fince they ceaſ- 
ed to be an eſtabliſhed church, and an independent kingdom, tho? 
they were ſubje& to Pagan idolaters, there is no evil befals them, 
but they ſay, there's a part of the puniſhmeut of the golden calt, 
their firſt idolatry in it. And one of their rabbins ſays, the four 
national tranſgreſſions mentioned, Amos ii 4. were, firſt, their ſell- 
ing Joſeph into Egypt, for which they were afterwards in bondage 
there 200 years; the ſecond was, their making and worſhipping the 
golden calf, for which they were made to wander 40 years in the 
wilderneſs; the third was, their killing the prophets, for which 
they were carried to Babylon, and kept in captivisy there 70 years; 
the fourth was, their rejecting and killing the Meſſiah, for which 
their civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate were totally deſtroyed, and they 
were ſcattered through all the earth. After the Baby loniſh capti- 
vity, they turned from idolatry to ſuperſtition, formality, hypocriſy 
and ſchiſm. 

1. They were divided into ſeveral ſects, of which the Phariſees, 
which fignify Separatilts, were the chief, and made the greateſt fi- 
gure. They made the greateſt ſhew of religion, but were groſs 
hypocrites, and very ſuperſtitious, as the Prince of teachers ſhows : 
they faſted twice a week or oftner; yea, and for ſevere penance, like 
the Papiſts of the ninth and tenth century, lay with their naked 
bodies on the ground, ſpread ſackcloth above them, and pebles, bri- 
ers and thorns below them, for more ſevere mortification ; and, at 
the ſame time, harboured pride, malice and covetouſneſs, &c. the 
more, and neglected moral duties, as the true mortification, ſelf- 
denial, repentance, and the practice of the love of God anil man; 
and thought their ceremonial ſervices, and typical atonements, real 
ones; and thus miſtook the true meaning of the law They bred 
tumults, ſeditions and uproars in the ſtate ; they added traditions 
to the law, and, like the Papiſts, laid more weight on them than the 
written word. They faid Moſes received and wrote the written law 
in the day time on the mount, and received the traditions in tae 
night time: which he delivered to the elders, and they to the pro- 

hets, and they to the great ſynagogue z anil at laſt they were writ- 
ten in the book called Miſueih, or a fecond law. 
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2. The Sadducees were ſo called from Tſadok their teacher, a 
ood man, who taught his diſciples, that they ſhould not ſerve 
God from the hope of reward, or fear of puniſhment, as being mer- 
cenary or ſervile motives; but that they ſhould ſerve him from diſin— 


tereſted love, on account of his own excellency ; from thence they 


took occaſion to think there were no future rewards or punithments, 
nor a ſuture ſtate, They denied the reſurrection, aud the exiſtence 
of angels and ſpirits; but they held it neceſſary to be virtuous in 
order to enjoy the fevour of God and proſperity in this life. They 
were generally the pcople of higher rank, who could afford the lux- 
uries of life, and much like the Pagan Epecureans, They aſſerted 
free will, rejected treditions, and acknowledged no ſcriptures but 
the Pentateuch ; and therefore Chriſt proves the reſurrection from it, 
Matth. xxii 32. by ſcripture conſequences directly infered, which 


confutes Socinians and Arminians, who deny ſuch are a foundation 


for matters of faith. See Matth. xxii 42. 45. Acts xviii 28, xix 22, 
the immortality of the ſoul is no where aſſerted, but from the aſſer- 
tion of eternal happineſs and miſery, Matth. xxv 46. it muſt be in- 
ferred ; he ſhewed they knew not the ſcriptures, the truth, nor the 
power of God, that could raiſe the dead, and to which nothing is 
impoſſible ; nor the nature of a future ſlate, where there are no ſuch 
relations as in this ſtate, To be a God to any, is to be the ſource 
of a complete good to them worthy of God to beſtow ; and this 
ſuppoſes their exiſtence, that they may be capable to receive and 
enjoy it, and that fully and completely in their whole perſons ; for 
1f he was the God of Abraham and the other patriarchs, he was the 
God of their whole 3 conſiſting of ſoul and body; and there- 


fore though their bodies were then dead or aſleep in the grave, they 


would awake, and ariſe again to enjoy glory and happineſs in the 


fountain of all good. We find ſome of the Phariſees converted to 
Chriſtianity, and miracles performed for that purpoſe, as to Paul, 
&c. but we find nothing ſuch granted to the Sadducees, nor any 
inſtances of their converſion. As they oppoſed the very firſt no- 
tices of nature's light, they deſerved no miraculous means. And 
they were always violent oppreſſors of Chriſtianity, becauſe it aſſerts 
the reſurrection. They were juſtly rejected for acting contrary to 


the very light of nature, in denying the exiſtence of the ſoul in a 


ſeparate and future ſtate, being materialiſts. | 
2- Another ſect mentioned in the New Teſtament is the Hero- 
dians, who ſeem to have been conformiſts to the times and the 
humour of the prince, and would change their religion with a change 
of government ; as the common proverb is, Whoever would be king, 
they would be ſubject Similar to the opinion of ſome, who think 
every one ſhovid be of the eſtabliſhed religion of the country where 
he reſides; or continue to be of his native religion, if he leaves not 
His native country. But this notion, if applied to the liberal and 
mechanical arts, would have prevented all improvement, and kept 
mankind in perpetual ignorance and barbarity; and, if applied to 
religion, 


1 


religion, would have kept the Hleathens in perpetual idolatry and 


corruption, and would have prevented the very being of theChriſtian 


religion 

” The Karaites among the Jews rejected traditions, and kept 
to the letter of the text. The ſcribes and lawyers were of two 
kinds, ſuch as did bufineſs in civil matters, and ſuch as wrote co- 

ies of the ſcriptures, with critical notes and expoſitions; and de- 
cided queſtions of the moral law in courts of judicature, many of 
which were condemned by Chriſt as corrupt. 

5. The Effenes are not mentioned in ſcripture, but in Jewiſh au- 
thors: they were a kind of quietiſts, and chuſed retirement, and the 
country. lite, apart from public places and employments, as mer- 
chandiſe, &c. They were perhaps the beſt ſe& among the Jews, as 
they were ſaber and temperate. They abſtained from wine and 
oaths, and had a community of goods. They had ſome Pagan 
Stoical notions, as the Phariſees alſo had, as the doctrine of fate, 
and the Pythagorean tranſmigration of fouls ; and therefore they 
offered no living creature in ſacrifice; and would not take awa 
the life of any creature, leſt they ſhould diſpoſſeſs the ſouls of ſome 
of their anceſtors. They did not marry, becauſe they thought no 
woman could be faithful to one man, which was a notion too un- 
favourable; but they adopted, and brought up other people's chil- 
dren; they had no ſervants, as all men are free by nature, See 
Joſephus's antiquities 3 Stackhouſe and Millar's hiſtory of the Bible, 
and Prideaux's connections; Calmet's and Dupin's hiſtory of the 
canon. That period of the Jewiſh church after the time that they 
had no prophets to guide them, till the appearance of the Baptiſt, 
which was about 400 years, may be called the modern and fluctu- 
ating period of it, when they ſplit into various opinions and parties, 
by differing in their notions of the law, Ar the time wherein 
Chriſt appeared, the Jews were in a very diſtracted ſtate, and very 
corrupt, as well as the world in general; yet both the Jews and the 
reſt of the world, particularly the neighbouring nations, had high 
expectations of the Meſſiah, The Jews underſtood from the pro- 
phets that the time of his appearance was at hand: and the Gentiles 
heard the report thereof, but their pride, ambition, vanity, and 
earthly mindedneſs, made them totally miſtake the prophecies con- 
cerning the manner of his appearing, Theſe prophecies that ſpeak 
of him as a Prince and a Conqueror, that would ſubject all nations 
to his ſpiritual kingdom, they underſtood literally; imagining he 
was to be an earthly monarch, to reſcue them from the Roman 
yoke, and ſubject all nations to them. And though his bright and 
ſhining example, his divine doctrine, his many miracles, and mighty 
works, all conſpired to convince them he was the Son of God, and 
promiſed Meſſiah; yet they were ſo offended at his mean parent- 
age, and poor humble life, that they would not acknowledge him 
as their Meſſiah, and receive him, but called him a Galilean and 
a Nazarite, They did not mean one of that religious order, ſome 
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of which were Nazarites for a time, and others for life, as Sampſon * 
and Samuel, but that he was of the city Nazareth in Galilee, the 1 
molt deſpiſed part of their country, though he was born in Beth- M 
lehem, and only reſided in Nazareth of Galilee, Vea, they called vel 
him a Samaritan, as if he had not been of Jewiſh deſcent, accord- K. 
ing to the prophecies of him. | OY 
6. The Samaritans were mongrels, or a mixed people, both as to - 
their nation and religion, being partly Heathens and partly Jews; " 
and though they acknowledged the law of God contained in the tf 
five books of Moſes, and alſo the being of angels, which was more 8 
than the Sadducees did, and rejected traditions, they denied the re- 8 
ſurrection and immortality; and becauſe they ſet up a temple, altar 1 
and ſacrifices on mount Gerizzim, in oppoſition to that at Jeruſa- Fes 
lemy which became a receptacle of mal-content, or apoſtate Jews, * 
they hated them above all mankind, and would not even converſe 75 
with them, and held them accurſed from God, and all hope of his 50 
favour for ever. And as Chriſt condemned their hypocriſy, errors a 
and corruptions of the law, this kindled their rage and malice, ſo be 
that they perſecuted him to death, and got him condemned to ſuffer 1 
like the worſt of malefactors, though the Romau judge declared him Ct 
innocent ; and thus they fulfilled the prophecies concerning him, 
However, they are at a loſs to expound the prophecies concerning oy 
his ſufferings, as If. Iii, &c. and therefore fancied a two-fold Meſſiah, c 
one the ſon of David, a triumphant conqueror, and another the” T5 
ſon of Joſeph, a humble ſufferer; which was an acknowledgement * 
that Meſſiah was hoth to ſuffer and to triumph, and to have a two- 
fold ſtate, a humble and an exalted one. What abſurd ſhifts will we 
men ule to ſupport their vain fancies and falſe opinions! And tho' un 
many of the Jews were converted to Chriſtianity, the bulk of them go 
yet rejcE it, and {till expect their Meſſiah to come. With them we 5 
come now to treat, and the foundation of our arguments here are = 
the prophecies concerning him; theſe are many, but one or two T 
will ſerve the purpoſe. 7 
Jacob, when dying, propheſied, that the ſcepter ſhould not de- Ms 
part from Judah till Shiloh come, but they muſt acknowledge that for 
it is departed in every form long ago. A race of kings continued 18 2 
in the tribe of Judah till the captivity, and after it they had judges 3 
for their magiſtrates, and the ſanhedrim as a court of judicature, till of 
the laſt deſt ruction of Jeruſalem. Herod, of the race of Edom, and 158 
therefore a foreigner, became their king about the time Chriſt ap— Ez 
peared, or ſome time before it. Secondly, Daniel's weeks, chap. "a 
ix 24. from whoever of the Perſian King's decrees they be dated, - 
are elapſed long ago; 70 prophetic weeks being 490 years, a day Rp 
for a year. Now either the Meſhah mult be come, or their fcrip- Mm 
tures and prophets muſt be falſe; and it is the moſt ſtrange and in- of i 
conſiſteut thing in the world, that they will acknowledge neither of "i 
the two. See the great Dr Ower's Exercitations preliminary to his Ws 
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Expoſition of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, Dr Prideaux's Connecti- 
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ens, and Dr M*Queen's Computation of Danicl's weeks. The 
Rabbins that could not reject the evidence from the prophecics, that 
Meſſiah is come, had a tradition that he was born the day the ſecond 
temple was deſtroved. Tractat. Bezaroth, Hajakor, and in Beriſhith, 
Rabba, on Gen. xxx. and that he was carricd away by the four 
winds, and kept on the great tea 400 years, and thence to paradiſe, 
or they know not whither, and will not appear till they repent and 
reform, being aſhamed to own them, they are ſo wicked. They 
contracted or expreſſed the name Jehovah by three jods triangle ways 
of old, but, now by two denying the Trinity and Meſſiahs being 
God and man. Moſes, Benmaimon called Maimonides, the moſt 
moderate, judicious Rabbi ſince Moſes the lawgiver, ſays, Meſſiah 
is to work no wonders, but to reſtore their city, temple and king- 
dom to their antient ſtate, and to conquer all enemies and gather 
them home, obſerving diligently all the law moral and ceremonial. 
Yad Hachazckah, tract. de regibus & bellis eorum, C. 11. S. 4, 
but they cannot tell how long his glorious reign is to be, if one age, 
or a longer period of time. Moſes lived in Spain in the 12 century, 
he wrote on the Miſneſh, Dr perplexorum, Ductor dubitantium. 
The Jews theinſelves are a proof of the verity of Moſes and 
Chriſt's prophecies concerning them, as the things they predicted 
are accompliſhed in them, Deut. xxviii. Matth. xxiv. Luke xxi. 
They are ſcattered over all nations, and are perhaps as numerous as 
of old in Canaan, and may be conſidered as the nerves of commerce. 
They generally marry young, as they hold celebacy an accuſed 
ſtate. They are a wonderſul phznomenon in providence. None 
can now boaſt of being deſcended of any of the four great monar- 
chies, and yet they are a diſtinct people, though none had ever 
greater reaſon to diſown the name, when all the world conſpired 
their deſtruction, and yet they are preſerved for ſome providential 
purpoſe. Not only their religion, but their manner of living, keeps 
them ſeparate from all people, for they eat not what others do. 
They are generally rich, being diligent in bufineſs; they were idle 
and poor long, expecting Meſſiah, till neceſſity made them induſtri- 


ons; they have no poſſeſſions any where, and are ready waiting 


for their own land; and it ſeems to be ready awaiting them, as it 
is almoſt waſte; and it ſeems to be the ſenſe of many prophecies con- 
cerning them, that when they turn to the Lord, or embrace the 
goſpel, they will return to it. See the collection of prophecies at 
the end of Owen's concordence and Newton, &c, on prophecies. 


Ezek. xlv xlvii. xlviii. it will be the center of the church for inter- 


courſe, As they want an altar, they offer no ſacrifice but a cock 
on the great day of atonement, Geber is a cock in the Talmud, 
and a man in the Hebrew, and therefore they chiefly obſerve 
moral duties; and though they have loſt the real diſtinction 
of their tribes, yet they pretend to it, and they redeem the firlt- 
born, They are as ſvperſtitious about the Sabbath as their anceſ- 
tors, to neglect works of mercy on it. Their modes of worſhip are 
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extremely different from their anceſtors, and very whimſical and ſu- 
perſtitious. See Buxtorff's ſynagoga judaica, 

The Matoretic ſyſtem was the work of the Tiberienſian Maſore- 
tics ſeveral centuries after Chriſt, moſt likely on purpoſe to pervert 
the reading, and prevent Chriſtians producing evidences from the 
prophecies that the VM-ſhah is come: but points were never admit- 
ted into their great ſynavzogue bibles, which they regard as the 
true exemplar of the original copies of the inſpired books, which 
were originally laid vp in the temple. The Samaritan letters and 
peutateuch never had any points adjoined to them. See Prideaux's 
arguments on thefe topics in his connections, which are unanſwer. 
able, fee alſo Cappellus, ſecret of the points revealed, who has ne- 
ver been refuted, the Chaldee paraphraſe, the 70, at leaſt 300 be- 


fore Chriſt, and Jefome 400 after him, the Miſneſh,Gemaras of Jeru- 


ſalem and Babylon read not according to the points, nor do Philo. 
Judeus, Joſephus, &c. ever mention them. If Ezra had been the 
author of them, as ſome pretend, they had been admitted into the 
ſynagoge bible; they are as great a corruption of the reading az 
popery, the Greek church and eſtabliſhments were of Chriſtianity, 

The talmuds are the great ſtandard of civil and eccleſiaſtie diſ- 
cipline,or the Miſneſh, and the Gemara, or complement, the explica- 
tion of it. all their law doctrine and ſcience, divine and human, 
conſiſt of theſe. They were compoſed by various men. The firſt was 
begun the year of Chriſt 269, the Miſneſh, i. c. the ſecond law, by 
traditions, is got with or without the Gemara, The Babyloniſh 


one is the largeſt, and moſt approved; it was finiſhed A. C. 500 


It is the great rule in things civil and ſacred. The Jeruſalem one 
was framed A. C. 230, &c. The Miſneſh is Hebrew, the Gemaras are 
impure Chaldee, and taking figurative things literally, contain ma - 
ny fables. Aleph, the firſt letter of the alphabet, aſked God why 
the bible did not begin with it? He bad it be content, the com- 
mands ſhould begin with it. A converted Jew ſays, the bible be · 
gins with Beth, the firſt letter of ben the ſon, according to the 
doctrine of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, John i. Col. i 16. 17. and 
Bara, created, conſiſts of the initial letters of the Trinity, in the 
order of manifeſtation, b, r, a, Son, Spirit, Father, the verb is ſin- 
gular, and Alehim, rendered God, plural, denoting the Trinity, in 
unity of eſſence. The targum, or expolition, ſo called, as there 
was no other then, they held it and the talmud authentic. This 
ſays that the world is to laſt 6000 years, 2000 before the law, 
2000 under it, and 2000 under Meſſiah. This was the prophecy 
of one Elias. The Paraſhim are their beſt comentaries and writ. 
ings, The Rabbins explain well the Hebrew text and the phraſes. 
They have written on all the ſciences, as aſtronomy. &c. The dark 
ages of Chriſtianity were their moſt enlightened ages. One who 
wrote an account of their writings, like Dupin's of eceleſiaſtic 
writers, took four volumes in folio to contain it. Some of their ex- 
poſitions, theological, and other books, are good Hebrew. The 
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Hebrew copy of Joſephus that went into the Eaſt being loſt, and 
they being grieved to have their antiquities in a foreign language, 
Gorionides, or Joſeph ben Gerion, wrote them, or tranſlated the 
Greek copy of Joſephus, from the creation to the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, into Hebrew good and ſimple, which is reckoned the beſt 
book to begin with to learn the Hebrew. He lived in France in the 
11 age, but aſſumed Joſephus's name and age. The Karaites hold 
the literal ſenſe, but others alegorize the text like Origine. The 

Kabaliſts have 13 modes, and various myſteries, by tranſpoſing 
the letters; the beſt mode is gramatical and doctrinal by paraphra- 
ſes; they expldin many phraſes and cuſtoms, &c. mentioned in the 
New Teſtament, not otherwiſe known, as of Janes and Jambres. 
Aben Meller is good Hebrew, Solomon Jarhi, David Kimhi, &c. 
are the belt, Matth v 18, The Keraia is the apex of Lamed. They 
have myfteries in ſuſpending, inverting, and making greater and 
Jefſer letters. Jews and Mahomedans pray covered contrary to Chri- 


ſtians. Their Targums that were publiſhed before the deftruQion 


of Jeruſalem explain the prophecies about the coming of Chritt the 
ſame way that Chriſtians do. One on the ſecond pſalm ſays, our 
Rabbins expounded this of Meſſiah, but to anſwer the heretics, f. e. 
Chriſtians, it is fit we expound it of David. Chriſt took from the 


Talmud the parables of the labourers in the vineyard, the wiſe and 


fooliſh virgins. They were traditions then, but were the materials 
of which it was made up, and he took the golden rule from the Pa- 


gans, which contains the ſum of the law and the prophets on our 


duty to man, Matth. vii 12. As their fathers were three days in 
the wilderneſs without water, they will not be ſo long without read - 
ing the law. It is read Saturday, Monday and Thurſday, if ten 
can be preſent which make a {ynagogue, as the Talmud is the ſyſ- 
tem of all knowledge, needful to live happy. It is taught in their 
academies as the canonical body. 'The Jeruſalem Talmud is one 
folio, the Babylonian 14, the Miſneſh, or text, is in two parts, the 
Talmud in fix. The firſt treats of ſeeds, fruits, &c. the ſecond of 
reſtivals, the third of women and marriage, the fourth of damages 
done by men or beaſts, the fifth of ſacred things, the ſixth of order. 
Each part is divided into various books or treatiſes, which make 67 
together; the fragments of the fathers are added on mourning, re- 
joicing, &c, All the chapters of the Talmud are 524, the Targum 
of Onkelos on the pentateuch, and of Jonathan on the prophets, 
were made at the beginning of the Chriſtian æra, and are excellent 
the later ones, like the Talmud, are leſs pure in ſtile and doctrine. 
The Jews and the Romans hold rraditions in greater account than 
ſcripture, but the Karaites and Eſſenes, or Heſſeans, like ſome 
Chriſtians, hold the ſcripture only as their rule, If the Rabbins 
and the Romaniſts fay the right hand is the left, the people believe 
them. Mahomed is in the ſame account with his fables to Maho- 
medans. The maſorah is {the tradition, and the cabala or myſtic 
theology, &e, is the reception of it, They had three courts, the 
ä ſeventy, 


„ 
ſeventy, or ſancdrim, the ſupreme one, fat in Jeruſalem, and had the 
ſupreme power over all, as to elect, puniſh, or reject high prieſts, 
kings, and judge falſe prophets. The next had twentythree judges, 
and was in every City that had more than 1 20 families. In ſuch ag 
had theſe or fewer, there were three judges only. Theſe had not 
the power of lite and death. The Hebrew is ſtill a living lan- 
guage among the Jews, though the Greek and Latin ceaſe to be 
ſo ; ouly thotz of Heber's poſterity that kept his language and re. 
ligion were called Hebgews, This language was at the beginning, 
and as the learned Leuſden ſhews, it appears that it will continue 
to the end of time, and that it is the language of the upper para- 
diſe, being of a divine original, as God 1s the author of it, and all 
others being of human origin, modified and fermed from it, and 
from one another. An excellent author ſays, that Acts xxvi 14. 
ſtryck his attention ſo much, that it moved him to learn it. Had 
it not been the language of heaven, or the celeſtial paradiſe, the 
voice from heaven would ſurely rather have ſpoke to Paul in Greek, 
both as it was his country language, being bred in a Greek city, 
and as he was to publiſh the goſpel in it. The glory of the celeſtia: 
bodies is ſhown Matth. xvii. Exod. xxxiv. 29. Dan. vii 9. &c. 
Iſa. vi. Rev. i. 16. v 14, xv 3. The ſong of Moſes and Chriſt 
may be vocal, but, in alluſion to the temple, Chriſt appeared like 
the'prieſt, Rev. i. and the muſical inſtruments mean harmony, for 
they are dull beſide vocal melody. That it was not the Syriac but 
the Hebrew which was uſcd in Judea, and which Chriſt and his 
diſciples ſpoke, as 1s ignorantly and falſely ſaid, by ſmatterers in 
it, is clearly ſhown by Spearman, in his letters on the ſeptuagint, 
and the Heathen mythology, as there are material bodies and voices, 
though of the refined and celeſtial kind, Phil. iii 21. glorified and 
incorruptible, 1 Cor. xv. Matth. xii 43. ſo there 1s material lar- 
guage in heaven. Enoch, Moſes, Elijah, Chriſt, and thoſe that roſe 
at his reſurrection, are there, whoſe bodies underwent a change, as 
thoſe who are alive at the laſt day will do, equal to that of the re- 
ſurre&ion bodies; ſo there is vocal melody in heaven. Plato in 
Cratylus, and Homer, find this difference hetween the Janguage of 
the gods and that of men, viz. the Hebrew and Greek, that the 
one is entirely original, and expreſſive of the thing ſignified. The 
names are as it were pictures of things, or definitions, deſcribing 
their natures, but the other is arbitrary and compounded, Gen, 11 
19. They held the primitive patriarchs that lived in the golden age, 
the demons, or gods. As it is ſo fimple, phyſical and philoſophi- 
cal, and can be learned in two or three months, at leiſure hourt, 
even. mechanics and Jabourers find "time to learn it, and fee the 
blunders of expoſitors that want it. A Mahomedan ambaſſador 
having the curioſity to converſe with the Chriſtian doQors, was 
ſurpriſed to find that not one of a hundred of them knew a Jetter 
of their law, they pretended to expound to the laity, being wy 
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mock doctors, or quack clergy, and expounded not the word of 
God, but the word of man in tranſlatiuns, and were no better judges 
of the ſenſe of their law than the ignorant laity. One part of them 
truſted to infallibility, another to a biſhop's hand, a third to the 
name of a college, to give their clergy every qualification, thongh 
they were only the blind leading the blind, as it is mere impoſture 
for any to pretend to point out the ſenſe or beauties of a book who 
cannot read it in the original; and to do fo with the ſacred ſcrip- 


ture is impious and ſacrilegious. None would be allowed to do fo 


with the koran. As the Hebrew phraſcology of the Old Teſtament 
runs through all the new, it cannot be underſtood without the o- 
ther. They are bewildered with endleſs opinions, as if ſcripture 
had no determinate meaning or unity of ſenſe, that know it not. 
Were there but one in a claſs, preſbytery, or diſtrict, that knew 
the Hebrew, to examine candidates, in order to excite them to 
learn it, or that any who have emulation might have opportunity 
to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt that neglect it, but they ree- 
kon it needleſs to have it when none can examine them in it, and 
are diſliked for excelling their examinators. 

Some hints of the ſacred hiſtory are found among the Heathen 
nations, as of the creation, the flood, and all remarkable perſons 
and events, from whence they derived their theology and mytho- 
logy. See the very learned Bochart on the origin of nations, lan- 
guages, and Heathen gods. What concerned the world in general 
they attributed to their own country, and diſguiſed facts by fablous 
garbs. Theſſaly and Athens aſcribe Noah's flood to Deucalion and 
Ogyges. The mythology is from Hebrew ſcripture names, proper 
and appellative, and perſons and actions. The giants earth born, 
from the Hebrew of Gen. x 11. and Saturn partly from Gen. ix 2c. 
hence Rhea, #. c. the earth, ſaid to be his wife. Ham and the 
Greek Zeus are the ſame from the import; ſaphet is Poſhiten, Poſ- 
tidon Neptune, from Gen. ix 27. Mercury is from the import of 
Canaan, Apollo from Deut. xxxii 17. The Phenician marinexs, 
called the northern conſtellation, their guide. Dobe is both a bear 
and a director, hence called the bear. Gua is a fleece and a treaſu- 
ry, hence the golden fleece, The bulls and dragons that keep it 
are taken from words that figniſy both theſe, and walls, gates, &c. 
hence the brazen bull. Thus from Hebrew names are the fables of 
Jupiter ſtealing Europa in the form of a bull, the chimera, &. &. 
but as none ean ſee the ſenſe and beauty of theſe fancies without 
knowing the Hebrew, I ſhall not enlarge. The acts of ſeveral were 
aſcribed to one. Saturn is Adam, Noah and Abraham, he was the 
ſon of heaven and earth, and the firſt tiller, thus Adam is Saturn, 
and the German Tuiflo of Tacitus; the Egyptian Oſiris and Iſis 
were Adam and Eve, or Iſhah. Saturn's latency is Adam's hiding. 
Tubal-Cain is Vulcan. Velta is Cain's wife, Minerva Naamah. The 
Greeks made a ſhift to find the origin of all arts among themſelves, 


by thus trausferring the names of the inventors of them into their 
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CHRISTIANITY. 


We come laſtly to conſider the Chriſtian religion, wherein it a. 
Day with the Jewiſh,and alſo the Pagan andMahomedan nath already 
een obſerved. Though the law and the prophets are ſaid to be 
only until John, and he 1s called the beginning of the goſpel of 
Chriſt, Mark i 1. 2. Luke xvi 16. yet he was but the morning-ſtar 
uſhering in the Sun of righteouſneſs, and as an harbioger to pre- 
pare the way for him. And though our Saviour's perſonal miniſtry 
may be conſidered as laying the foundation of the Chriſtian church, 
and the eſſuſion of the ſpirit ten days after his aſcenſion as the ſo- 
lemn inauguration of it, yet his perſonal miniſtry was but the intro- 
duction to the diſpenſation of the goſpel, which could not fully com- 


mence till he finiſhed his work, and roſe from the dead, and aſcend- 


ed to heaven; and it properly commenced on the day of Pentecoſt, 


when the promiſe of the ſpirit John xiv 16. 26, xvi 95. 13. Acts i 


4. 8. was accompliſhed, The promiſe of Chriſt was the foundation 
of the Old Teſtament-church, and that of the ſpirit and his effuſion 
was the foundation of the New; as without the ſpiritual preſence of 
_ Chriſt, which is the light and the life of every believer, the church 
would be like a body without a ſpirit, dead; there would be nothing 
but ſpiritual darkneſs and death, John 1 4. or, at moſt, a lifeleſs 
formality. The Chriſtian church was not to be confined to one na- 
tion or people, like the Jewiſh church, but to be Catholic or uni- 
verſal; to comprehend both Jews and Gentiles, though to begin at 
Jeruſalem, as the goſpel was to be firſt offered to the Jews, Acts xii 
46. The Old Teftament-church could not be extended over all the 
earth, but was circumſcribed, from its very nature, to one country, 
as there was but one temple and altar where all the ſacrifices were to 
be offered; and all the males were to preſent themſelves three times 
every year at the three feaſts, the Paſſover, Pentecoſt and Taber- 


nacles with offerings; (and Jehovah preſerved their borders from all 


inroads of enemies at theſe ſeaſons when no man ſtayed to guard it, 
whilſt they were faithful and upright with him, abſtaining from 1do- 
latry they were alſo able to withſtand all their enemies, and were to 
make no alliance with any, having him for their protector; but when 
they neglected their duty to God, they could not truſt in him, and 
made alliance with others which did not ſave them, when they ne- 
glected the condition of the covenant, they durtt not truſt the pro- 
miſe, and to. that crime added this of relying on others and joining 
ſociety with idolaters,) which could not be done from every corner of 
the earth. As ſoon as Chriſtians began to multiply by the convertion 
of Jews and Gentjles, diverſity of opinions began to take place, tho 
the Gentile converts ſorſook their idolatry and vices, and the Jews 
gave up their mode of worſhip in embracing Chriſtianity, yet both 
retained their former ſpeculative opinions, and mixt them with the 
goſpel doctrine, and their children learned ſome of their notions, as 
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the deſcent to hell in the creed, The different opinions and parties 
among Pagans and Mahomedans, whether they were for liberty or 
fatal neceſſity, were little or no more to be deplored than their whole 
ſchemes. The former idolatries of the Jews were truly deplorable, 
and their latter diviſions were alſo deplorab'e ; but as each party had 
very abſurd tenets, it is a queſtion whether their diviſions or their 
errors were moſt deplorable. But as all theſe had a more dark, or 
leſs perfect light to walk by, and not being fo ſtrictly bound by the 
law of love to maintain peace and unity, it was leſs to be wondered 
at: but the diſtract ion of Chriſtians into ſuch a diverſity of opinions 
and parties by Jewiſh and Gentile rites and notions, is deplorable 
beyond expreſſion, and that there are ſo few that ſtrive to make peace 
and heal breaches, Matth. v 9. Eph. iv 3—6. One amiable man 
indeed ſays, he would willingly give every drop of his blood to ce- 
ment the breaches of Proteſtants : and another undertook the toil 
and labour to travel through the different Proteſtant churches, at 
home and abroad, in order to heal their divitions, and make peace 
among them. But alas! the mark of Chriſt's diſciples, John iii 35. 
ſeems to be loſt among all parties; they have broken the yoke, and 
burſt the bonds of love, and peace, and unity. That good man, 
and excellent hiſtorian, Rollin, was moved at viewing the taſk he 
had to perform, in writing the hiflory of Alexander's ſucceſſors, and 
thought he was much to be pitied in having to repreſent human 
nature in a light that was a diſgrace to her, as the horrid cruelties 
and treacherics commited by the moſt intimate friends and neareſt 
relations on one another ſhewed But how muck more pitiable and 
deplorable is the melancholy taſſt of relating the errors, diviſions and 
animoſities among them that profeſs to be the diſciples of the 
humble, meek, and lowly Jeſus, who was love itſelf ! As the malice. 
and envy of ſatan could not ſuffer him to ſee man at firlt enjoy haps 
pineſs in the favour of God in paradiſe, ſo it could not ſuffer him to 
ſee the ſecond Adam or his followers enjoy peace and unity, and 
made him bave recourſe to both craft and force. Having failed in 
his attempt againft Chriſt by art. he had recourſe to cruelty and 
perſecution; both which he alſo practiſed againſt the church by his 
wicked agents, in order to devour and ſwallow it up by a flood of 
pyrlecution, or internal diſtractions of error, ſchiſm and profaneneſs. 
Satan transforming himſelf into an angel of light, and his meſſen- 
gers falſe apoſtles, counterfeiring the apoſtles of Chriſt, ſowed tares 
early among the wheat, However, it muſt be obſerved. that all 
Chriſtians agree, that they obtain falvation only by Chriſt; but they 
differ about the way and manner of it, and in their notions about 
his perſon and prieſtly office, &c. and in their modes of worſhip 
and church government, and articles of faith; ſome join their own 
merits with Chriſt's, but own they are accepted only through his. 
As ſoon as proſyletes were made to Chriftianity, from both Jews and 
Gentiles, a difference aroſe between them, about the ceremonial law 
of Mofcs. "The Jewiſh converts were for retaining circumciſion and 
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the Mofaic rites, as neceſſary to juſtification and ſalvation, Acts xy 
1. Gal. v 3. and imagined that the guſpel was only to be ſuperad- 
ded to it, as its complement to perfect or compleat it, and not to be 
aboliſhed ; as it was of divine inſtitution, they did not think it was 
to ceaſe or be diſannulled. But this was not all; had they only ob- 
ſerved it themſclves, and not been for impoſing it on the Gentile 
converts, it had been we]] ; but contrary to the doArine of the a- 
poſtles, they wanted to impoſe this yoke on the Gentile converts; 
which they were unwilling to receive, contrary to the liberty of the 
goſpel. The Epiſtles to the Romans and Galatians are examples 
of this, eſpecially the latter; in which the apoſtle argues with the 
Chriſtian Jews that had embraced the goſpel ; in the former, he ar. 
gues chiefly with the infide] Jews that had rejected it. The judaiz- 
ing teachers in Galatia F had the aſſurance even to condemn the 
great apoſtle for neglecting, and being againſt theſe ceremonies, and 
teaching the Gentiles, who wanted to hold faſt their Chriſtian liber- 
ty, not to ſubmit to them. And though the apoſtles, who had the 
gifts of inſpiration, prophecy, tonguee, healing, and other miracle, 
were to teach and govern the church, they could not wholly prevent, 
nor very ſpeedily heal error and diviſion, As the Jews had former- 
ly the prerogative of being the church and people of God, Rom, 
iii 1. and ix 4.5. the apoſtle exhorted the Gentiles to ſome degrees 
of condeſcenſion to them, as they were made partakers of their pri- 
vileges; but he chiefly preſſed to unity and mutual forbearance in 
things not eſſential. That the Jews ſhould not preſs the Gentiles 
to obſerve their ceremonies, though they chuoſed to do it themſelves; 
and that the Gentiles ſhould not ſeparate from the Jews, though 
they obſerved ceremonies which they did not obſerve nor approve; 
and not make a ſchiſm, or rent in the communion of the church, 
for circumſtantial differences, as meats and days; but let every one 
do what ſeemed good to him in theſe matters, and not condemn thoſe 
that differed from him, much leſs ſeparate from them, Rom. xiv. 
Theſe differences were ſimilar to thoſe among Proteſtants, as we will 
ſee in our progreſs; but the Jewiſh and Gentile converts ſeparated 
from each other after the apoſtles deceaſe. Chriſtians at firſt were 
looked upon by the world as a particular ſe& of the Jews, and were 

enerally called the ſect of the Nazarites, from Jeſus of Nazareth; 
Par afterwards theſe Jewiſh converts that obſerved the rites of the 
law of Moſes were ſo called. They obſerved the Jewiſh Sabbath as 
well as the Chriitian ; ſome notians were rather deliriums of enthu— 
falls than hereſies; which it would be ridiculous to refute, as they 
refute themſelves, Some thought, that none were meet for heaven 
but ſuch as lived in cclibacy, and had a community of goods; and 


hat Chriſtian liberty conſiſted in having all things common; ac- 
, cordingly 


+ Or Gallo. Grecia, 2. e. Gaul in Greece, poſſeſſed by a colony of 


Ganis who tet out as adventurers, ſeized and ſettled in it as others of | 


then: did in many otner places, 
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cordingly ſome ſects conſiſted only of ſingle perſons, who would 


admit none that were married, as being thereby rendered incapable 


of the kingdom of heaven. Some condemned the eating of animal 
food, as fleſh, milk, eggs, &c. ſome had no ordinances but prayer. 
Some worſhipped fatan, that he might do them no hurt; ſome held 
that matter was made by fatan, (and therefore would kill them- 
ſelves to be rid of the fleſh, the cauſe of all evil, or at leaſt uſe ſe- 
verities on their bodies,) and that the world was made againſt the 
will of God: ſome coudemned labour and ſociety; and thought 
they could not be Chriſtians if they did not live in ſolitude. The 


Abelites married from Platonic love as it is called, for mere ſpecula- 


tion: Conſenſus fine concubitu fecit matrimonium inter illos ; Some 
uſed both circumciſion and baptiſm, and circumciſed. both males and 
females; ſome impoſtors ſaid they were God the Father; others, 
that they were Meſſiah ; others, that they were the Holy Ghoſt. 
The Ranters of late ſaid there was neither God nor devil, heaven 
nor hell; others ſaid there was no material world; ſome of theſe 
aroſe ſuddenly, and ſyon diſappeared ; ſome mixed Paganiſm, and 
others Judaiſm with Chriſtianity ; and others both, as the Roman- 
iſts. There was ſcarce any Pagan notion ſo abſurd, but it was re- 
tained by ſome Chriſtians bred up with it before their converſion, See 
Roſs' Hiſtory of all Religions, Hereſies and Sectaries, fince the 
Creation. Paſling over hereſies, or wild and abſurd notions, that 
are too ridiculous to need refutation, as the foregoing, and others 
fimilar to them; as it does not conſiſt with our plan to take notice 
of them all, we ſhall conſider only the chief of them that have been 
revived in latter times, under various denominations and modificatt- 


ons; and have infeſted the church under the diſguiſe of new ſhapes, 


or a new dreſs, We intended alſo to have conſidered errors and 
parties ſeparately, but find it will be more commodious to conſider 
both together as we go along. We ſhall reduce the principal he- 
reſies in doctrine, worſhip and church-government, ſchifm and li- 
bertiniſm, into claſſes, as much as may be expedient or convenient. 


EBIONISM, ARIANISM, SOCINIANISM, S. 


A part of the Jewiſh converts, that adhered to the rites of the 
ceremonial law, became Ebionites. Ebion ſo called from his affeq- 
ted poverty, it being a Hebrew word, ſignfying poor, rejected all 
the New Teſtament but Matthew's goſpel, and the Epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, becauſe they were written in Hebrew, or tranſlated into 
it; he alſo denied the divinity of Chriſt, and aſſerted that he was 
a mere man, deſcended from Joſeph and Mary by ordinary genera- 
tion; that Chriſt was the Spirit that deſcended on Jeſus at bis bap- 
tiſm, and abude with him. Cerinthus, who was alſo a Jewiſh con- 
vert, held the ſame notion concerning Chriſt's divinity ; he is alſo 
laid to be the father of the Chiliaſts or Millenaries; but he and his 

e aſſociates 


— 
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aſſociates did not tliink the millennium, or reign of leo years of 
Chriſt and the martyrs who were to riſe fo long before the reſt, was 
to be on earth, but in ſome celeftia] region, where fore heretics 
thought Paradiſe was. "The Ebionites were the only heretics of the 
two Fr centuries, and were ſo few, that Ireneus confiders the faith 
of all the churches as the fame, l. f. c. 3. | 
Various errors concerning the perſon, natures, offices, and merits 
of the Mediator, were broached by various heretics, but that con- 
cerning his divinity is the chief of them, we ſhall therefore conſider 
it firſt, and the principal abettors of it, both in former and later 
times. After Ebion, the names of Arius of Alexandria in the caſt, 
in the beginuing of the fourth century, and of Sozzo, or Fauſtus 
Socinus in Italy, in the weſt, in the fixteenth century, are the moſt 
famons; and thofe that imbibe their notions have the honour to 
be called by their names, Arians and Socinians; but they differ 
from one another, and each party alſo diſagree among themſelves, 
Arius aſſerted, that the divine nature of Chriſt was not eternal, but 
was created by the Father before the world was created, and that 
then he only became a Father. He involved himſelf in an incon- 
Gfſtency, denying him to be really God, and making a creature 
God. (I have juſt now before me a key to the ſcripture character of 
Chriſt, ſhewing his human ſoul exifted in union with the divine na- 
ture from the beginning of time, and conducted the Old Teftament 
church, and many texts can only be underſtood thus; but I have 
not fully conſidered it, Pal. x1 8, Prov. viii. 2 Cor. viii 9. Phil, 
ii 5. John i 18. vi 28. &c. viii 14. xvi 28. iii 13. xiti 3. Eph, 
iv 9, 10, 1 Cor. xv 47.) Having got the Emperor with the civil 
power on his fide. he raiſed a hot perſecution againſt the Trinitari- 
ans, the chief of whom was Athanaſius. It was the firſt formal 


perſecution of Chriftians by ſuch as pretended to the name of Chri- 


ſtians. This hereſy and perſecution is ſaid to have done more miſ- 
chief to the church than the ten perſecutions by the Pagans, Their 
contention and diviſion made the Chriſtian name a reproach to the 
world, and nigh ended the church, Iſaiah i 9. Arius was con- 
demned for hereſy by the firſt general council, which was held at 
Nice, in Bythinia, for that purpoſe in 325. confiſting of 318 bi- 
ſhops, at which Conſtantine the Great, the firſt Roman Emperor, 
that made the Chriſtian church the whore of Babylon, was preſent, 
and under whom the empire became the Raman harlot. The Ari- 
ans differed widely among themſelves; ſome of them, called femi- 
arians, that is half. arians, held that the divine nature of Chriſt was 
bomoiuſios, or of a like eſſence to the Father's, but not homouſios, 
of the ſame effence. Sccinus went far beyond Arius, he held, that 
Chriſt was only a mere man ; he allowed his prophetic, and his ex- 
ample, but denied his prieſtly office, and held that redemption, a- 
tonement, and ſacrifice, &c. were only metaphorical expreſſions, and 
that he died only as a martyr, to conſirrs, his doctrine; but he made 


him a God by office, and allowed divine worſhip to him though a 
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creature ; thus he admitted his inſtruction, example and government; 
he alſo denied the divinity and perſonality of the Holy Spirit; he 
and his followers held him either to be a created ſpirit or a divine 
virtue, power or influence of God the Father. Socinus had many 
other peculiar notions, about the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church, 
the ſacraments, &c. and denied the reſurrection of the hody, con- 
trary to «xpreſs ſcripture teſtimony; but his followers diffe among 
themſelves, See John Edward's Socinian creed, This fect were 
called Unitarians, as they allowed but of one perſon in the divine 
eſſ-nce, The particular places of ſcripture concerning Chrilt's di- 
vinity could with leſs difficulty be ſtrained or reduced to the Arian 
hypotheſis, but they could not poſſibly be reduced to the Socinian, 
without open violence. The Socinians allow of revelation, but are 
conſidered as a kind of inconſiſtent Deiſts, aſſerting the perfection 
of human nature, and that man errs only by example, and there- 
fore needed only a right example to follow; aud the example of 
Chrit is propoſed as a pattern even by ſome Deiſts who deny his 
prophetic office, revelation and inſpiration, or hold it to be only re- 
cords of tranſlations and doctrines, &c. Socinus was hard put to it 
to explain the beginning of John's goſpel, but happened to fall on 
a curious hypothelis for it, and acknowledged he had happened on 
more than ordinary ſubtility, which himſclf wondered at. In 
the beginning,“ he held to be that of the Baptiſt's miniſtry, “the 
Word was with God,“ in unity of. affection, will and purpoſe, but 
not of eſſence; and he allowed Chriſt to be God by office. All 
things in the goſpel-ſtate, or new creation, viz. the introduction and 
eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, were by him made to be; and Crelli- 
us Schiltingius, and all the troop of his diſciples, follow his ex- 
ample herein; and yet many of theſe enter into, and continue in 
the communion of what are called Athanafian churches ; and, in 
modern times, in reformed churches of Calviniſtic principles ; as all 
the creeds and confeſſions of all churches are of theſe principles, 
and all ſyſtems of Divinity, except a few that are Arminian; for 
though the Socinians publiſhed one in Tranſilvania in the 16th cen- 
tury, yet ſince, they declare againſt ſyſtems, and yet at admiſſion 
they profeſs to be of the faith of the churches, And in communi- 
ons that uſe no ſuch formularies, they profeſs to believe the ſcrip- 
ture doctrines ; and ſome of them ſeem to be men of parts and 
learning. Syſtems are comprehenſive, uſeful ſummaries to be read 
after the ſcripture is underſtood, as the rule to judge by, but teach- 
ing candidates for the church, from theſe and not from ſcripture for 
want of xnowing the original, and demanding ſubſcriptions or 
oaths of fidelity to ſuch human compoſitions is antichriftian, ſubject - 
ing the conſcience to human earthly tribunals, and popery only in 
a different form. Now, though ſome men of genius that would be 
thought to excel others, through ſingularity, a deſire of novelty 
and curioſity, will rather carve out a new path for themſelves, tho” 


E 


a Wrong one, than go in the rigbt way with others; yet when we ” 
Ice conldcrable men differ from 1, we ſhould ſuſpect we may be wi 
wrong, and examine what are the grounds of our belief; and not 4 
take things for granted, nor through pride or ſingularity think or 8 
wit ſuch a way right, or that we may ſee it fo, for that is endca- 4 
vouring to continue wrong, if we are jo. We ſhould like beſt what ſo 
is igut, and not take up a prejudice at one thing, a d an attach. * 
ment to another, from fancy. Falſe principles are dangerous, as + 
- well as bad practices. We ſhall therefore examine this point with th 
the utmoſt candour and impartiality, All our comfort in life and * 
death depends on our knowing and embracing the truth. It is bet- 11 
ter to be right, thongh alone, than wrong with the multitude. Dr Sh 
Owen calls this article the hiuge on which the faith and ſalvation of th 
the church depends: and if it be rejected, not another article can 10 
remain uncorrupted; fo that the believing of it muſt either be a ſun- * 
damental miſtake, or the rejecting of it a fundamental error, in- a 
fluencing the whole faith and doctrine of the goſpel, We ſhall 151 
therefore conſider the matter candidly and liberally, taking an ex- ta; 
tenſive view of it from reaſon and ſcripture, and weigh the objections wo 
in their full force. Ke 
The objections to this article, and the method of argning againſt 1 
it, is this: That reaſon muſt be the rule for underſtanding and in- FOE 
terpreting ſeripture, as it is the rule in judging what is ſeripture, * 
viz the evidences of revelation; and if any ſeripture ſeems contrary 8 
to our rcaſon, it muſt be underſtood in another ſenfe. Aud it 18 RES 
contrary to reaſon, that three can be one, and one three, and that pr 
a ſon can be equal in every reſpe& to a father; he muſt at leaſt be 0 
zoſterior to him, as he is produced by him, and derived from him. gy 
"heſe, I think, are the arguments and objections, fairly ſtated and 3s 
repreſented in their full force, The queſtion about the merit of his 1 
ſacrifice and atovement, from the virtue of his divinity, will occur = 
afterwards, The difference between the oppoſite patties ariſes part- th 
ly from an imperfect and miſtaken view of the doctrine from reaſon _ 
and ſcripture, and part.y from ignorance of the extent of our capa- all 
cities. The ſyſtematic doQrine of the Trinity in creeds, confeſſi- os 
ons, &c. Syſtems is ſo ſhockinply irrational or nnmetaphyfical, un- th 
ſcriptural and abſurd, that it gave reaſon to Socinus to adopt ano- 5 
ther, and none can know the true one but from the Hebrew foun- Las 
tain ; the Greek language was formed from, and founded in fables, of 
as the theoponia or generation of the gods, &c. but being the lan- 2 
guage of the world, the gofpel muſt be publiſned in it, there is no Be 
eternal generation or 1ſt, zd, 3d perſons in that order. It was ob- 
ſerved on the Atheiſtical and Deiſtical controverſies, how little ad- th: 
equate our capacities are to underſtand the works of God, and much ke 
Jeſs ſo to comprehend what God is himſelf, and the manner of bis to 


exiſtence. A part cannot contain the whole. An antient philoſo- 
pher being aſked what God was, deſired a day to conſider it, and 
when that was done, he aſked two more, and ſo on, faying, the more 

| | he 


. 


he ſtuddied the more difficult it was to kim. The way we attain to 


any knowledge of other ſpirits, is by reflecting on our own, and on 
what paſſes 1 in our minds, and from a ſuppoſed analogy we form ſume 
conception of others. Metaphyſicians cannot compare minds or ſpi- 
rits as phyſicians or auatomiſts do bodies. Every power, capacity 
or faculty we diſcover in our minds, we conlider as analogous to 
ſome attribute in the divine nature; and by adding infinity to theſe, 
we form our idea of God, We have ſome degree of power, wil- 

dom, goodneſs, & c. and we conſider the Deity as being infinite in 
thete ; that 15, we exclude the idea of imperfection from lim, and 
ſpeak negatively concerning him: we ſay rather what he is not, than 
what he is. We exiſt in time and place, and by adding infinity 
to theſe, we ſay God is eternal and immenſe, or omuipreſent, and 
therefore omniſcient. We have ſome idea of an cteraity to come, 
that is, a potential eternity, as we are capable of it, aud fo have a 
virtual eternity; but we can form no idea of an eternity paſt, or an 
actual eternity; for we mult conceive of paſt duration as once pre- 
ſent, and at ſome certain diſtance from us, and what is at any cer- 
tain diſtance from us cannot be eternity. In like manner, we have 
no idea of a trinity in unity, or of unity exiſting in trinity, as we 
have nothing analogous to it in our ſpirits. We have indeed a tri - 
nity, confiſting of the material body, the ſenſitive or animal ſoul, 

and the rational one exiſting in che unity of our perſons, but theſe 
are of diverſe natures. In the ſun, which is the brighteſt image of 
God among all his works, there is alſo a trinity, which is more a- 
nalogous to that in the divine nature; in it there is fire, that active 
principle Gt «4 ſubtile nature, which the phiiolophers thought per- 
vaded all nature. It has the ncareſt reſemblance, or greateſt analo- 
gy to the nature of a ſpirit; and the Jews held it at leaſt the refi- 
dence of God, as Dr Boerhaave in his chimiſtry obſerves ; and God 
is ſaid in ſcripture to be a conſuming fire to the wicked. In the ſun 
is alſo light, which is fo analogous or fimilar to fire, that it is 


thought by philoſophers they are the fame differently exhihited and 


one of the Perſons in the Trinity is called Light, In the fun is 


alſo air or wind, which is conſiſtent with fire and li; 2lt, and with- 
out the conjun&ion of which they could not ful{ift or "exiſt, and it is 
thought to be the matter or firit principle of fire and light; andi the 


very name of another Perſon in the vriginals, and alſo in the Roman, 


language ſignifies air. But there can be no adequate repreſentation 
of the Deity found among all his works, it is im poſſible thac ſuch 
a thing could be, finite ard infinite cannot be ſimilar, Some phy- 
ſiologiſts obſer ve, that there is a ternarian confiftency in every thing 
in nature; 5 at d Sir Humphry Mackworth on the 1rinity, oblerves, 
that chis is the perfection of unity, triunity; and that though God 
be ſolus as to the nature of his exiſtence, yet he is not ſolitarius as 
to the manner bf it. 


The 
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The trinity of the phliloſophers and poets was much more anci- 
ent than Plato, and communicated by tradition from the ancient 
Patriarchs, and derived at firſt from revelation. Hence Virgil ſays, 
Deus in impari numero panes triſmegiſtus. See Cudworth's intel. 
jectual ſyſtem, Gale, More, &c. but tho ſeripture ſenſe of this docs 
trine is totally miſtaken, and miſrepreierted by both Atherahang 
and Arians, or Trinitariaus and Antitrinitarians, for they take the 
doctrine by halves, and this partial imperfe& view leads them to 
abſurdities in ideas and expreſſions; and the Arians expreſs the 
very ſenſe of the other's words, and ſeem to take their ideas from 
them and not from ſcripture, and therefore it is abſurd in them to 
blame the Arians for hereſy, when they led them to that hereſy 
by their own expreſſions. They affirm that the Son is equal to the 
Father; now, that a ſon can be equal to a father in every reſpect is 
ſo palpable an abſurdity, that all men of reaſon and common ſenſe 
mult diſcern it. The unity, eternity, ſelf-exiſtence, and neceſſary 
exiſtence, independency, ſelf-ſuſſiciency, immentity, omnipotency, 
infinite wiſdom, goodneſs, and other perfections of God, as well ae 
his being, were manifeſied by the works of creation. His holineſs, 
juſtice, patience, aud ſovereignty, were, in ſome degree, manifeſt. 
ed in providence ; but the moſt amiable perfectious, or properties 
of the divine nature, as well as the Trinity, were only manifeſted 
by the goſpel, as redeeming Jove, pardoning mercy vnd grace. 
What the internal, eternal real manger of ſu>Gſtence, or relation 
of the perſons (the word perſon _ uſed for \ want of a better) 


vered, and peri; aps Tun not be COL i Sap creatures; but the 
manner of ſubſiſteuce, or rather the relations mentioned in ſcrip- 
ture, are entirely economical. as is evident from the whole ſcope of 
the ſcripture, and they refer only to the ſcheme of redemption ; : 
and it 18 by a partial view in taking relatives for abſolutes; and, 
on the contrary, ſeparating things connected that ſhould not be ſe: 

arated, and taking a part for tbe whole, that the miſtake aroſe on 
both ſides. The titles Father, Son. Spirit, are aſſumed to repre- 
ſent the diſtin agencies, or the different parts they act in the goſ- 
el ſcheme, each having a part aſcribed to them; and the term 

erſon, ſubſiſtence, or hypoſtaſis, is uſed to convey a diſtinct idea. 
The Father is ſaid to plau, appoint, or ordain, the Son to pur- 


chaſe, nd the Holy Ghoſt to apply this redemption; and no other 


title or terms could have ſo properly expreſſed their fitneſs to per- 
fin ach their part of that work in a mutual relation, and in con— 
Ju. £29. IJchovah exprefies ihe ſelflexiſtenee, or neceſſary exiſtence; 
Fir Jeb, or am Exnd. 11 14. the immutability, Jah the excellency, 
Pſal. ixvin 4 E! ine mige. Exod. xx 5 Gen. xiv 40. Eloah the 
ve.rablcreis. Du. xxx; Plal. xwii 21. Elohim denotes the 
mu'vel relation and c navt :clation iy oath to man, and condeſcen- 
on z him, and then ge e from him, Gen. i 1. Adoni denotes 
the ſovereignty as FP Plal, ex 1. Lord denotes e 

hadai, 
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Shadai, all ſuſficient, Gen. xvii 1. God denotes bounty; but the 


title Father 1mp'ics the neareſt relation and warmeſt aff ction, and 


alſo compaſſion to children in difireſs and miſery, and denotes au- 
thority over a ſon, The title Son implies willing obedience to the 
authority of a father, from love, and not from conſtraint ; and alto 
fratcriial affection to children ot the fame father. fo as to defend or 


deliver them from evil; and Spirit is the quickening priacipal that 


gives life, and revives any thing. Man's {tate of miſery 1s repre- 
ſcuted by death, being ſpiritually ſo, Spirit is alſo the proper deno- 
mination of the divine nature or efſence; but he is called the Holy 
Spirit, particularly with W A001 to his ſanctifying and quickening 
Fock, as man's miſery is called ſpiritual death, he gives life. We 
never find eternal Father or etern-l Son, but we find eternal Spirit 
in ſcripture, as it is the abſolute title of God, or of the divine na- 
ture and eſſence. But as the purpoſe of redemption in the plan of 
the divine government was before the production of auy creature, 
or the world's creation, therefore theſe relations took place before it, 
and imply a ſubordination or inequality; ſo that in this relative eco- 
nomical ſtate, there are ſuperior and inferior, though really it be 
not ſo. And this doable relation is evident from ſcripture ; for 
when the ſcripture ſpeaks agſolutely of any of theſe perſons in 
the divine eſſence, it aſcribes the names, titles, attributes, perfecti- 
ons, works and worſhip of the ſu-eme Deity to them, in the abſo- 
lute and higheſt ſenſe, Ifatah ix 6. Jer, xxiii 6. Pia], IXxxiii 18. 
compared with Rom. ix 5, Tit ii 13. John 1 1. 1 John v 20. Jude 
ver. 25. Mal iu 1. ts xx 28. — Mica i 2. v2. John xx' 197 Heb. 
xiii 8. Rev. v 12. i 8. 11. 17 xxii 13 '6 Math, xxviti 20. 28. 
Rev. ii 8. John iii 3. Heb, 111.12 — ohn i 3. Col. i 6 Heb, 
iii 3, 4. viii 1.— John v 28, 29 Rom. xiv 10. Mark ii 5. v 41. 
Heb. i 3. —John v v 23. xiv i. Heb. i 6. Matth. iv 10. xxviii 9. 
Pſal. ii ri. Acts vii 59 Phil. ii 6. John x 30. Acts v 4. 1 Cor. 
iii 16. Ade xxviii 25, 26. 2 Sam Xx11 2, 3. compared with Num. 
xii 6. and 2 Pet. i 21.— Heb. ix 14. 1 Cor ii 10, 12 vi 9, 10, 11. 
Pſal. exxxix 7.— Pſal. xxxiii 6. civ 20. Luke i 35. 2 Pet, iii 18. Jo. 
xvi ig. Rom. xv 13. Matth xii. 28. Rom, viii 11. John viii 42. 
Matth. xxviii 19. 2 Cor. X111 14. — 1 John ii 23. Rom. viii g. 
Johu xiv 7. 

But again, a it fa eaks in the relative and economical ſenſe, 
it Ipeaks of inequality, or ſuperiority and inferiority, ſubjection and 
obedience, and this with regard to the Son did not commence with 
his incarnation, or aſſumption of che human nature, as a late inge- 
nious author ſuppoſes, but the title of Son is previous to that, and 
to the creation of the world, as the purpole or plan ot redemption, 
was, John i 18. whatever was before time muſt be confilered as e- 
ternal, Each of them are repreſented as acting a different part, 
that requires ſubordination, and thereby they are relatively and eco- 
noumically unequal, though originally and really ſo: and it is at- 
lending to this diſtinction alone that ſolves the difficulty, and re- 
conciles 
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conciles ſcripture expreſſions, See Jones' eatholic doctrine of the 
Trinity. A corruption in the doctrine of the Trinity produces a 
corruption in the faith, worſhip, and obrdicnce of the goſpel; for 
the object of tneſe is changed by either the anti-trimarian or tri- 
theiſtical ſcheme, It is difficult to avoid extremes, flying one we 


run to another; all extremes are «qua ly angerous. Jchovah is 


the incommunic- ble name of Gyd, Dial, XX XII 8. Neb ix 6 ne- 
ver given to any creature. It is ui.d about 5400 Limes 1 ih. Old 
Teſtament: and the name Jchovah iv the Od LUettarnem 35 sul er- 
ed Jeſus and Chriſt, and the hoiy Spirit or Ghoſt, in the Sow. in 
ſeveral places, as in Numb. xxi 6 compared with Co:. x rial, 
cvi 14. Ifaiah vi. compared wich Juhn xit 4. Iſaiah xlv :2 24. 
compared with Phil. ii 0. add Numb xii 6. compared with : Pet. 
i 22. See Dr Coke and Mr Weſley's ſermons on the Trinity, 
Hoole, & Deut, vi 4. Heb. Jehovah, our Trinity, is one Jeho- 
vah, Wherever God ſpeaks of appears after the fall, it is Meſſiab, 
Gen. iii 8. is che logos or memra John i 8. vi 46. v 27. 1 Tim. vi 
16 Heb. xii 25. 26. The name Ichovah expiefles the felf- exiſtence 
and neceſſary exiſtence of God, and his eternity. both actual and 
potential, and therefore is incommunicable to any creatiire, as Ehe- 
jeh and Jah alſo are. The Jews held the name Jehovah in ſuch 
veneration, that they would mention it only once à year on the 
great day of atonement, their moſt ſolemn occaſion. The names 
El, Eloah, Elohim, Adon!, are given to angels and meu, to denote 
the excellency of certain offices they are clothed with as God's vice» 
gerents, and therefore they poſſeſs his communicable names and au- 


thority, It is a maxim with the beſt Hebreans, that a true Hebrean 


cannot be an Arian, or erroneous in the doctrine of the Trinity; 
and not only the ſcripture doctrihe, but alſo the natural theology, 
2nd the mythology of the Pagans, as well as the Jewiſh hierogli- 
phics, emblems, & cannot be underſtood without the knowledge 
of the Hebrew. The Pagans applied the Hebrew terms to their 
own purpoſes, and derived their notions from them as from Alah, 
Shemim, Cherubim, Hets, Hatſsb, & It will readily be object- 
ed, that a late ingenious writer, Dr Taylor, who is reck..ned a dif- 
guiſed Socinian, and is even operly ſo in {ome things, muſt be a 
good Hebrean, as he has publiſhed a large elaborate work on it; 
but he did not properly enter into the ſpirit or genus of the He- 
brew, but trauſlated the work of another, with the variation and ad- 
dition of ſome little circumſtances. His arrangement is alſo borrow- 
ed, 24ly, It is impoſſible tor a Maſoretic to be a Hebrean, his erro- 
neous plau puts an effectual bar in his way to the diſcovery of either 
the true meaning of words, or the true genius of the language. 
(Hutchinſon, Maſclef, and thoſe of their ſchemes, deviate alfc to 
the other extreme.) Dr T. thinks he has ſettled the true meaning 


of atonement from the Hebrew original, and by the help of his pu- 
blication on it; but he only ſhews his entire ignorance of the eaſt - 
e 


* 


er 
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ern phraſeology, and emblematical hieroglyphical manner of inſtruc. 
tion, and the ſcriptur- and levitical doctrine of atonement, and is ſo 
inconſiſteut with himſelf in that book, as to be Socinian, Arian, 
Arminian, and Calvinift, by turns. He alſo totally miſunderſtands 
Paul's plan in the epilt!es to the Romans, &c. though he thinks he 


only has hit it. Pauls natural parts and abilities were ſuperior to 


his. He was taught philoſophy and poetry in a celebrated ſchool 
at Tarſus. before he kiulied divinity at Jeruſalem under the fa- 
mous Gamaliel. His epiſcle to Philemon, &c. ſhew his natu al ge- 
nius ſuncrior to moſt men, beſides his fupernatural endowments of 
inſyiration and miracles, & g. The doQtor's key, and grand key to 
the cpiftles. are only locke and grand locks to ſuch as will uſe 
them In ſho t, the doctor underſtocd not the goſpel feheme tha? 
he was an amiable gol man, and as excellent muſician, who uns 
derſtood ſounds well, and writes well on muſie and alſo performed 
welt The dactor, and of hers of his way of thinking, think they 
have found out how the Father, Son, and pirit, are one, being unite 
el in affection aid defign, as good meu are, John xvii 2. 22. The 
doctor is right ſo far as he goes here, but from other parts of ſerip- 
tue he will 5nd more than this He thinks alſo he has found out 
how Chrift bore Hur fins, from the anpiication or accommodation 
of Iſaiah liii in Matth. viii 17 which ſpeaks only of fickneſſes and 
not of fins, and by bearing them, the removing of them, by healing 
the patient, The Hebrew verb in Iſaiah is indeed applicable to 
both, but the doctor ſhews only his ignorance of it + had he attend- 
ed to the ſcape-goat, and the rabbins account at the end of it, that 


would have taught him che twofold and fccondary meaning, like that 


of the Pſalmiſt in Acts ii 24. Literally there were no pains in the 
rave, but the Hebrew word fiznifies both pains and cords. See 
r Erfſkine's diſſertations on the Sinai covenant, in which he ob- 
ſerves, that Dr T's metaphors are very- great, and his privileges 
very ſmall. There are*fundamental principles in ſcripture to which 
what ſeems oppoſite mult be reduced, as hating Father, &c. is con- 
trary to the ſum of the law and a Hebraifm, and fo of the Trinity, 
It was obſerved, that the Arians taking the relative aud econo- 
mical titles and relations ſeparately fiom the real ones, and for them, 
as if nothing more than theſe were. contained in ſcripture; and the 
Athanaſians confounding them, and taking the one for the other pro- 
miſcuouſly, bred the miſtake. Arius allowed of Chriſt's prieſtly 
office and atonement, which Socinus and Dr F. deny, ſaying that 
the virtues of the life of Chriſt are the blood of Chriſt. The par- 
ticular texts for this purpoſe are wretted trom their obvious ſenſe, 
by making them figurative, and to ſpeak what they never meant, 
or elfe they cry out interpolations. I ſhall not reſt the argument 
againſt interpolations only on the care of providence for the ſcrip- 
tures and the church, as ſome do, who think that providence would 
ſooner ſuffer the frame of nature to be maimed by the devil and his 
agents than the ſcriptures, and that it were better they were deſtroy- 
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ed than corrupted; better no rule, than a falſe one to deceive; ard 
indeed the worlily powers and princes, Pfai. it 1. ſatan's vicegerents, 
all conſpired utterly to dettroy the book of God, as well as his 
chu:ch. And though the external vitible church may have many 
corrupt members, in doctrine, faith, worſhip, &c, yet the members 
of the inviſible church. being taught by the Spirit, are led into all 


truth. But I ſhall ufc a moral argument; thouzh the tathers, and 


other human writings, that were uſed chiefiy, when firſt publiſhed, 
and in that part of the church where they reſided, might ſuffer by 
tranſcribers, either through defign or otherwiſe, yet it was morally 
impoſſib]- the ſcriptures could be corrupted this way, as in the pri- 
mitive churches they were read every day; and whilit there were 
few human eccleſ1a%ic writers, they were ſo much perufed. that many 
were able tr. „cat the Plaims and Proverbs, &c. in the Old Teſia. 
ment, and all the New. Wha: the whole church uſed every day, 
and peruſed fo much, if any interpolations had happened in them, 
the alarm would have been univerſal, and an outcry would have im- 
mediately beer made every where. It would have been. as impoſſible 
for copiators then to have corrupted the ſcriptures by frauds, either 
pious or malicious, asi would now be © corrupt our catechiſins, 
liturgies, creeds confeflions, &c. Ard at the reformation. when 
tre lation were made into the modern languages, they had MSS, 
of the early ages; and any various readings found by the doctors 
Kenicott and Mill could not hve been in copies that were of puh- 
lic uſe in the churith. but by thoſe that were tranſcribed by ſome 
private hands for private uſe; nor are any of theſe of importance; 
and the Jews took ſuch care of the Old Teſtament, that they can 
tell how often every word, if not every latter, occurs in it. Beſi- 
des vindicating the ſcriptures againſt the charge of interpolations, 
&c. corruptions, we muit-alfo have rules of interpretation fixed, in 
order to ſettle and decide controverſies by them The following 
are unqueſtionable : 1/, The letter aud conſtruction of the text, 
and analogy of the language. 2dly, The analogy of the text, or 
ſcope of the place; that is, the connection of what goes before and 
follows after. 34%. The analogy of doctrine in ſcripture called the 
analogy of faith; for every author mutt have his meaning opened 
with a key from himſelf. The Stoics and Pythagoreans ſpoke both 
of the immortality of the foul, as well as other philoſophers, but 
then they muſt be underſtood in their own ſenſe. 47%, The 
literal ſenſe mutt never be departed from without neceſſity. 57/5, 
All ſcripture i either litera] or figurative; the litcral mult be taken 
or under{tood juſt as it is expreſſed ; it admits of explication ; the 
Author of the ſcripture knew how to adapt it to the capacity of 
them for whom it was deſigned; it may be difcourted from, or ap- 
plied, but it is abſurd to ſpeak of explaining it. 6/hly, Figurative 
ſeriptur? cannot be uſed to eftabi;ſh any point of. faith, or confirm 
any doQrine, as it is not to be uaderttood as it is expreſſed; the 


meaning or ſenſe is lirſt to be found out and ſettled before it can be 
| applied, 


„ 


applied, and therefore it ſerves only for inſtruction. Theſe are uni- 
verſal and unc xceptionable rules. 77%, The general rule to know 


figurative ſcripture is, that it would imply an abſurdity if taken li- 


terally, as Ezek. xix. Matth. viii 22. Thoſe that would make any 
ſcripture figurative, or allegorize every ſeripture, make it indeed a 
noſe of wax, and twilt it into any form or ſhape. Thus the church 
of Rome finds ſeveral ſenſes in every {cripture, as the grammatical, 
hiſtorical, allegorical, analogical, tropological, &c. thus Jeruſalem 
ſignifies the viſion of peace, the metropolis of Jadea, the church- 
militant, the church triumphant, an upright foul, &c. and if the li- 
teral ſenſe be againſt them, it is not to be underſtood in that ſenſe, 
but they are ſure to find ſome other ſenſe for them. Thus heretics 
would allegorize and evaporate the ſymbolic emblematic goſpel, or 
types and figures of the Old Teſtament, and alſo the literal goſpel 
of the New Tettament, and make the inſpired writers ſpeak only 
figurative, bombait, hyperbole, unmeaning expreſſious, rather than 
plain ſenſe, only to amuſe and delude the reader and believer. See 
Dr Watt's Redeemer and Sanctiter. And reaſon is as much per- 
verted and mifapplied in falſe argumentation, by theſe ſubtile ſo- 
phifters, as ſcripture. is; to ſupport their fond 1maginations, and 
the opinions they have eſpouſed ; and they who unjuitly blame o- 
thers for corrupting the ſcriptures, by making interpolations ia the 
text, which is a moral impoſſibili y, wreſt and pervert their plain 
and obvious meaning, by making interpolations in the ſenſe, or cur- 
tailing it, contrary to the rules of interpretation. That 1 John v 
7. is not an interpolation, as is alledged eis thewn by Stackhouſe, in 
the firit volume of his Body of Divinity; but none will alledge that 
the form of baptiſm and the goxology are ſuch, Matth. xxviii 19. 
2 Cor. xiii 14. Thele texts plainly intimate, that there are three 
perſons, or a threefold manner of ſubiſtcnce in the divine eſſence, 
a triune, or trinity in unity, which we (hall call three diſtinct Per- 
ſons, (for want of a better word) all divine. But though all the 
particular texts were taken away, yet the ſubſtance of the doctrine 
remains. There are diſtinct perſonal acts aſcribed tv each of them, 
John xiv 16, And therefore the Holy Spirit of God cannot be only 
a power, virtue, quality or influence, though 1t 1s ſometimes ſo to 
be underſtood in teripture, by a metonymy of the act, or effect for 
the agent or efficient; yet there are many places where it can neither 
be underſtood of God the Father, nor his operation, or efficacy, nor 
a virtue perſonified, like charity in : Cor. x1i1, as John xv 26. Rom. 
viii 27 Matth. xit 31. iii 16. Eph. ii 18. Gal. iv 6. and he is ex- 
pre ſsly called God in Acts v 4. and is theres ſore a divine Perſon as 
the Son 18, Heb iii 4. Rom. ix 5, 1 Lim: iii 16. 1 John v 20. The 
external operations in creation, Providence, and government, are 
common indeed to- the Whole Trinity, as they polleſs the lame infi- 
nite power, wiſdom, will, &c. perfections, which are common to all 
the Perſons ; ſo that what the Father wills and works, the Son, &c. 
does alſo, John v 17. 19. 23. That they are all divine and diſtinct 
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Perſons is evident from the forecitcd texts; for it would be abſurd 
on the Sebellian ſcheme of holding them to be only three economi- 
cal titles of the ſame Perſon, to adminiiter baptiſm not in the name 
of three Perſons. but in the name of three economical titles of the 
ſame Perſon. There would be no benefit derived from three titles, 
but from the three Perſons are derived the benefits flowing from the 
love of the Father, the metits and interccſhon of the Son, and the 
ſanctification and conſolation of the Spirit. it would be abſurd to 
admiuiſter baptiim in the name of a creature as well as of a virtue 


or titie ; and therefore ſome antient heretics that denied Chriſt's 


divinity did not baptize in his name. See Roſs's hiſtory of all re- 
ligions, and in fo doing, ſuch heretics ated confiftently. Who 
would not think it abſurd to adminiſter baptiſm in the name of the 
bleſſed Virgin, or of the angel Gabriel, or in the name of a divine 
quality, if the Son were only a creature, and the Spirit only a di- 
vine virtue, influence or quality? As the diſpenſing of baptiſm in 
the name of the Trinity, is profeſſing love, obedience, worſhip, hope, 
truſt, dependence, &c in each of the Perſons, and the expecting of 
the fore mentioned benefits; ſo in like manner in the benediQioa 
pronounced in the name of each, there are ſpecial diſtin& bleſſings 
prayed for, from each Perfon in their different relations. Arius, 
who allowed the Father only to poſſeſs fupreme Deity, uſed the 
doxology in this form, Glory be to the Father by the Son in the 
Holy Ghoſt ; different from the Chriſtian Church, who uſed it in 
this form, Glory be to the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Gholt. That the ſecond Perſon, called the on, aſſumed the whole 
human nature into union” with his divine Perſon, ſo as to be hoth 
God and man; and that he did not only aſſume a human body, to 


which the divine nature was inſtead of a ſoul, is evident from ſcrip- 


ture, Iſaiah ix 6. 1 Tim. iii 16. John i 14. Heb. ii 14. 16. Mar. 
1 23. Matth. xxvi 38. John xi 33. Luke xxiii 46. John i 27. one 
perſon, 1 Tim. ii 5. 1 Cor. viii 6. Eph. iv 5. if the two natures 
were confounded, he would be ueither God nor man; unions are 
eſſential, perſonal, or hypoſtatical, myſtical, natural, &c. as of the 
Trinity, the natures in Chriſt, that of him and believers, that of 
ſoul and body political, as that of huſband and wife, ſocial as of 
friends, by incorporation as the graft and ftock, they mult be diſtin- 
guiſhed and not confounded. Now the divine nature could not be 
ſorrowful, nor groan, nor be troubled. Thus we have eſtabliſhed this 
doctrine on ſolid foundations, as it was taught by the apoſtles, the 
primitive churches, and all churehes that were acknowledged as 
Chriſtians ; as the denying the divinity of the Mediator was reckon- 


ed forfeiting a title to the name of Chriſtians. The Greek, Roman, 


and reformed churches, all agree in the profeſſion of this faith, and 


only ſome individuals, or particular parties, ever denied it, It was 
obſerved before that the Unitarians aroſe in England after Newton's 


Principia was publiſhed, his definition of God is very abſurd, it is a 
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pity that ſo great and good a man as Dr Prieſtly, and ſome others 
among the the Puritans in England ſhould have been perverted by 
it, as Harvey obſerves they were formerly the trueſt followers of 
Chriſt. Thus Chriſt is a fit Mediator, or middle Perſon between 
God and man, to treat with them both, being himſelf both, and 
thus ſays a grave divine, More of the love of God, and of the can- 
deſcenſion.of Chriſt, a greater foundation for our peace, and more 
ground of hope and trult in a Saviour, who is able to ſave to the 
uttermoſt, by his divine power, from all evils and enemies, as the 


devil, the world, fin, death and bell; and more cauſe of gratitude is 


diſplayed in the Chriſtian ſcheme, than in the Socinian. We obſerv- 
ed that the Socinians not only deny the divinity; but the atonement 
of Chriſt ; but this has been eſtabliſhed according to the preceding 
rules of interpretation, and is evident from both reaſon and ſcripture. 
As there can be no jult foundation for remiſſiqn of fins, without an 
adequate ſatisfaction, equivalent to the offence, But Dr T. and Dr 
Prieitly, &c. have no other idea of Chriſt's mediation than that of 
pleading in behalf of others, as Abraham and Moſes did; and there- 


by prevailed to the deferring, or preventing temporal puniſhments 3 


and thus every good man pleads in behalf of others. And as Chriſt 
did no fin, or never offended, but always pleaſed the Father, he ob- 
tains on that account whatever he aſks ; even pardon and favour for 
the greateſt ſinners. But this would make him only a Mediator of 
interceſſion ; like the papiſts, canonized ſaints and angels; and not 
a Mediator of redemption, contrary to the expreſs teſtimonies of 
ſcripture, that plainly declare literally and plainly, not in figures, 
types, ſacrifical rites, &c. he redeemed us by his precious blood from 
the curſe of the law, and delivered us from the wrath to come, and 
bare our ſins on his own body on the tree, and died for this end. 
1 Pet. i 18. Gal. iii 13, Rev. vg. 1 Theſ. i 10. 1 Pet. ii 24. 1 Cor. 
xv 3. Iſaiah liii 5, 6. Dan. ix 26. Col. i 14. Rom. iv 25. v 6, 8, 
9. 2 Cor. v 14. 1 John iii 16. Acts x 42. &c. & c. The apoſtles 
doctrine was underſtood as we do by their cotemporaries inſtructed 
by themſelves, ſee the teſtimonies of Clemens, Romanus, Ignatius 
and Polycarp in Zimermani, Opuſculis, tom. 2. part 1. p. 67. It 
is blaſphemous to ſuppoſe that God would not execute the puniſh- 
ment he denounced againſt fin, viz, the ſanQion of the law ; or that 
he would pardon it without an adequate ſatisfaction to juſtice, and 
the honour of the law ; for thus he would be neither a God of truth 
nor juſtice. It implies alſo a comparative injuſtice or partiality in 
him. For it is not only inconſiſtent with the juſtice, and righteous 


government of God, to let crimes paſs without puniſhment, as it 


would encourage wickedneſs; but it is ſo alſo to let one paſs, and 


not another, or not all; for if he ſhovld thus pardon one criminal, 


and not every one, angels as well as men, he would be partial; there- 
fore it is morally impoſſible for God, or inconſiſtent with his righ- 


teous government, not to require ſatisfaction to juſtice and the law, 
according to the demerit of fin ; either from the finner or his ſurety 


being 


( 164) 


being a voluntary ſubſtitute. But Dr T. and others, have no no- 
tion of transferring of guilt, or rather of the puniſhment of that 
guilt, and of vicarious puniſhment by ſubſtitution, and ſay it is con- 
\trary to all our ideas of things, that the innocent ſhonld ſuffer for 
the guilty ; but then it ſeems that theſe men have never lived in the 
ſociety of this world; but in a cloiſter, elſe they would have had 
the idea, and the practice of ſuretyſhip for debts and other obliga- 
tions. And the great apoſtle, when ſpeaking of Chriſt's ſuffering 


in our ſtead. and not merely as a martyr to confirm his dectrine, 


and to ſet us an example of patience and fidelity for our good, al. 


ludes to a prectice of ſome ſubſtituting their perſons or lives in place 
of others. See inſtances of ſome pledging their lives for others, 
collected from records of facts in Pool, and other commentators on 
Rom. v 7. it is grace or favour indeed, in any governor, or ſupe- 
rior, to acegpt a ſubſtitutional or proxy ſat isfaction for an offence ; 
but it is no injuſtice done to the innocent. to take ſatisfucion ot him 
- by fuffering for the guilty, when he voluntarily undertakes it; no 
more than to pay a debt as a ſurety when voluntarily undertaken ; 
and this ſcheme gives greater glory to the grace of God, and Jove 
and condeſcenſion of Chriſt and more ground for peace and confi- 
dence and gratitude, when the demands of the law are fully anſwer- 
ed, and juſtice fully ſatistied, as was obſerved before. Sec Dr Watt's 
Redeemer and Sanctiſier, and Butler's Analogy. And though Chrift's 
ſufferings were not eternal or infinite in duration, as the unbelievers 
will be, as the object offended is infinite, yet the virtue of his divine 


nature gave infinite merit to them, to make them infinite in value, 


if not in degree; and ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of the law, 


or atone for all fins. Denying his aronement, is the natural conſe- 


quence of denying his divinity. ; 

Socinus denied not only the divinity and atonement of Chriſt, But 
alſo the emnipotence and omniſctence of God, and the reſu rrection 
of the body; contrary to the expreſs teitimony of fſeripture, Pſal. 
CXXXIX. cxlvii 5. Prov. xv 3. Job xi 7. 1 Cor. xv. See Dr Clark on 
the attributes, and Dr Watt's Philoſophical Eſſays. That the in- 
finite power of God is able to frame anew the body diſſolved in duſt, 
and revive it, and that his infinite knowledge can diftinguiſh the 
particles of one body from another, is evident; and the forementi- 
oned authors obſerve, that the ſtamina and ſubſtrata, or original 
principles of every body caunot mix or be compounded with any o- 
ther; and that they are the ſame in every age and ſize, being like 
tubes, that are only inflated or ſwelled in dimenſions by nouriſh- 
ment and growth. Dr Wilſon in his principles of matter and mo- 
tion, holds that not diviſible in infinitim, but to conſiſt of particles 
impenetrably hard indiviſibie, which omniſcience that numbers the 


lands can diftinguiſh. The antient Perfans held the reſurrection; 


Zoroaſter ſays, bone ſhall be joined to bone, they had it by tradition 


from the prophecy of Enoch, on the laſt judgement, and the Indian 


metempfychoſis 
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metempſychoſis was from it, but Socinians deny the ſoul's ſeparate 
ſubſiltence, Eecleſf xit 7. The denying of the reſurrection is an 
old hereſy in the anoille's days, and refuted by him. Some held, 
that it was to be underſtoad only in the figurative and ſpiritual 
ſenſe, and not alſo literally, Hymeneus, Phitetus, Alexander, and 
ſome at Corinth did fo. | 

The Gnoltics and Manicheans, Eaſtern philoſophers, or Magi, 
the Nicolaitans, and Balaamites, mentioned in the Revelations, &c, 
we ſhall afterwards conſider, with modern heretics of the ſame kind. 
The Gnoſtic; were philoſophers of Afia minor, followers of the 
Perſian Magi. They heid the world and matter the work of an evil 
principle, rejected the old T. and the God of the Jews as creating it, 
&c. and denied the reſurrection. They joined the church, but aſ- 
ſerted Chriſt's body aerial Irenius wrote againſt them in 173. The 
Cainites held the creation and the law the work of an inferior be- 
ing. The Valentinians and Marcionites were Gnoſtics, Manecheans 
in the zd century of like opinions, and alſoZoroatters diſciples. There 
were various other hereſics concerning the Trinity, and the Media- 
tor, &c. in former times, which are now extinct, and therefore need 
not refutation ; and indeed they confuted themſelves, being not on- 
ly theological errors, but ſelf-evident abfurditics, and phyſical im- 
poſſibilities, as that of the Patripaſſians, who aſſerted that the Fa- 


ther ſuffered, as they held but one perſon in the Trinity. Others 


ſaid, the incarnation of the Mediator was by a mixture, or confuſion 
of both natures into one; but then he would be poſſeſſed of neither 
a divine nor human nature. Theſe were called Monophyſites and 


| Monothelites, afferting he had but one nature and one will; tho? 


thoſe that deny his divine nature, or his human foul, deferve the 
ſame titles. Others afferted, that the divine was tranſubſtantiated 
into the human, or that the human was tranſubſtantiated into the 
the divine; or that he took ficth from the ſubitance of heaven, Gal. 
iv 4. Heb. ii 17. Gen. xii 3. Rom. 1 3.9- 15. and paſſed only 
through the Virgin as a conduit. Gelaſius, bithop of Rome in 175, 
oppoled this tranſubſtantiation, by oblerving that the elements were 
not tranſubſtantiated into the body and blood of Chriſt, and that 
there was no more a tranſubſtantiation of the one thari the other 
the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation was. nat then known in Rome. 
Others ſaid, Chriſt had two perfons, one the Son of God, and the 
other the Son of Mary, and that Chriſt deſcended on Jeſus as a dove 
at baptiſm, Others ſaid, Chriſt was God in will only, and that it 
was not him that was crucified, but a Jew. Others ſaid that it was 
the devil that was crucified. Others held, that Chriſt's divine na- 
ture ſuffered. The names of theſe are to be found in Roſs's Hiſtory 
of all religions, and in all church hiſtories. Simoa Magus, Marcion, 
Cerdon, Eutyches, Priſcilian, Neſtorius, Manes, Praxeas, &c. were 
ſome of the chief heretics. Simon Magus, not only ſaid that he 
was the great Power of God, but that he was the Father in Sama- 
ria, the Son in Judea, and the Spirit iu other nations. Menander 
| ER ſaid, 


1 


ſaid, that Chriſt had only the appearance of humanity, therefore his 
ſe& were called Phantaſtics. Samoſatenus, for denying the divinity 
of Chriſt, was called Semiſatanus. Macedonius held, that the Holy 
Ghoſt was only a created Spirit; ſome held that Chriſt was created 
by the Father, and the Spirit by Chriſt ; and that he is only a 
power or virtue, &. Apolinarius, who held that the divine nature 


the human, was condemned by the 2d general council, held at 
Conſtantinople 281. Neſtorius, who held that Jeſus and Chriſt 
were two perſons, and that the word was in Chriſt only as the Spi- 


Epheſus 431. Eutyches, who held that the fleſh of Chriſt was turn- 
ed divine, or converted into the ſubſtance of the word, was con- 
| demned by the 4th general council, met at Chalcedon 451. 

The Son is inferior to the Father economically in the ſame reſpect 
that he is a Son, and a Mediator poſſeſſed ot the human nature, and 
particularly in his ſtate of humiliation; thus he is called his only 
Son ; the term only begotten is figvrative, and applied to his reſur- 
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creation, and believers by adoption, and ſaid to be begotten again 
by their renovation; ealled therefore regeneration, or a new birth, 
1 John v 18. As the {econd perſon became the Son, ſo he became 
ſubje& to the Father, and was ſent by him; and in the ſame eco- 
nomical relation the third perſon is ſent by the Father and the Son, 
and proceedeth from the Father, John viii 42. xv 20. See Stephen's 
Viſitation Sermon preached a Plymouth before the biſhop and his 
clergy, in which he ſhews, that all the other ſchemes of the Trinity 


Doctrine of the Trinity conſiſtent, in a ſermon on it; Alſop's ad- 
mirable Anti-ſozzo, and a {ſhort defence of the divinity of Chrit 
from the ſcriptures ; and Dr Perſon on the Creed; and the lectures 
at Lady Moyer's inſtitution, &. Though Socinianiſm be incom- 
patible with the ſcriptures, yet it is more conſiſtent with itſelf than 
Artaniſm, for it holds Chriſt a real man, having ſoul and body con- 
nected with the human race. By the Arian he is connected only by 
his body, and is an omnipotent infinite creature, having created the 
world, &c. Since the above went to the preſs, J have ſeen a clear diſ- 
ay of the Trinity from revelation, with a refutation of the ſcho- 
laſtic doctrine of it in ſyſtems fabricated by councils, aſſemblies, 
ſynods, &c. and impoſed on mankind as articles of faith by A. 
Murray a ]:yman. This author's ideas and mine are much the ſame, 
but he is larger, fuller and ſtronger, and altogether unanſwerable, 
deducing al from the original pure fountains, and underitands the 
philoi:phy and theology of the bible better than all the eſtabliſhed 
clergy and profeflors I ever read; he juſtly obſerves there were no 
human ſyſtems or ſtandards of religion for 300 years, but the ſcrip- 
tures before the church was eſtabliſhed by worldly power, which com- 
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was converted into fleſh, or that it was inſtead of a rational ſoul to 


rit was in the prophets, was condemned by the gd council, held at 


rection from the dead, Acts xin 33. Angels and men are ſons hy 


ere more inconſiſtent than the Athanaſian, &c. Swift's Scripture | 
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11 
pelled implicit faith to theſe, and this antichriſtian beaſt received 
the throne and power of the dragon or Pagan beaſt . In Proteſtant 


churches alſo, though the ſcripture is allowed to be read, and pri- 
vate judgement to be exerciſed ; it is only to reject the papal, not 


the Proteſtant human authority and inventions, thus the harlot 


daughters of the mother of harlots follow her example, their opnions 
and ſyſtems are made the ſtandard of the ſenſe of ſeripture, which 
muſt be underſtood in their ſenſe; their perſonal properties imply 
derivation, imperfection, mutability, &c. groſs abſurdities and in- 
conſiſtencies. However erroneous and inconſiſtent with ſcripture Dr 
M*Gill is, the enthuſiaſts of his preſbytery and ſynod are much more 
ſo, and impoſed their groſs ſyſtematic abſurdities, ſuſficient to lead 
one ignorant of the Hebrew, to Socinianiſm to be held forth pub- 
licly to make men of ſenſe ſceptical about the doctrine; the abſurd 
tranſlation and ſyſtemg, have occafioned all the errors and miſtakes. 
The antient Rabins held Alehim a plural, denoting the Trinity. 
Jehovah has no plural, the economical names, Father, Son, &c. the 
Word begetting, proceeding, being thought expreſſive of natural, 
neceſſary, eſſential relation in Deity, was the cauſe and foundation 
of all the miſtakes, Chriſt has the name Father, If. ix 6. Ixiii 16, 
&c. 2 Pet. iii 18. Rev. v 6—14. he was head over all things, from 
Gen. iii 15. the form of God, Phil. ii 6. was the Shechinah in the 
temple, that bright cloud was the preſence, face, &c. of God. Ex. 
vi 3. and Ezek. xx 25. are interrogatives. The Maſorites have no 
point of interrogation, Jeſus, Chriſt, Son, Word, &c. mean the 
ſame thing, his being the Son of God is, being the Meſſiah or Sa- 


viout, Spirit of God, Spirit of Chriſt, Holy Spirit, are economical 


titles, the Father's communicating the eſſence to the Son, &c. and 
being firſt in order of exiſtence, Rev. ii 8. are impious, blaſphem- 
ous errors of the ſcholaſtic, human ſyſtematic ſcheme, derived from 
Popery and Paganiſm; eternal generation is a beginningleſs begin- 
ning, the terms imply all the Arians aſk. The Meſſiah is not be- 

gotten either as God or as man, but economically as Mediator. 
There were other hereſies of leſs note in the primitive ages, 
which might perhaps be more irkſome than uſeful to enumerate; 
however, during the three firſt centuries, uſually called tke primi- 
tive times, the church was often in the furnace of perſecut ion, 
which no doubt kept it more pure, and free of cerruptions of all 
kinds, than afterwards, when it was eftabliſhed, ſupported, enrich- 
ed, and aggrandized by the civil power. In the three firſt centu- 
ries. the native purity, and primitive fimplicity of genuine Chriſtia- 
nity in a great meaſure remained, eſpecially in worſhip ; and dur- 
ing that time, about the middle of the ſecond century, corruption 
began in church government. The Apoſtles cotemporaries died all 
before the middle of the ſecond century, and we reckon that the 
primitive period ended with them. The firey trial, or furnice of 
perſecution, could not wholly purge out ambition and pride; they 
5 uſurped 
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vſurped over one dare: and had i{trife' and contention among 
them Prelacy began io the ſecond century, iu the manner we 


will ſee atterwards, when treating of reformation times, which at 


length grew up to the monſtrons exorbitant height of popery. 


We ſh: il] take a curſory view of the ſeveral perio Js, in order to 


take notice of the mic of tome of theſe corruptions that were after. 
wards eſtablithed and canonized by popery : aud we thall alſo take 
notice of tom: ket that were not admitted by the church of 
Rome, ſome of which were adopted by ſome who pretend to be 
Proteſtants, or members of the reformed church. Havi ing already 
taken notice of the principal errors of the firſt century, we proceed 
to the fecond century Marcion forbade marriage, A and the uſe of 
wine to his — for which they uſed water in the facrament, 
hence called Aquarii; he uſed great mortifications, but yet had 
many followers. Hermogenes held, that Chriſt's hody is iu the ſun 
fince his reſurrection. Tatian held, chat both ſouls ard bodies die 
and riſe again. Some held, that the ſoul ſleeps till the refurrec 
tion, or is not conſcious or its exiſtence. Both thefe heretics no- 
tions will be refuted afterwards. Praxeas held, that God 1s the Fa- 
ther in heaven, the Son an earth, and the Spirit in believers, but 
this was refuted before. Montanus was a fanatic and enthuſiaſt, 
pretending to revelations, and that the ſpirit of inſpiration was {till 
in the church, like the Quakers. He had many wild notions from 
the Pagan mythology, and the cabbala or myitic theology of the 
Jews; infant baptiſm by proxies, the fign of the croſs, the diſtinc- 
tion of biſhop and preſbyter turned from. democracy to ariſtoctacy, 
and feſtivals began. A hot difference aroſe between the eaitern and 


weſtern church about the celebration or Eafter, the firit were for 
the paſſover day, and the ſecond for the Sabbath after it. Barcho- 


chab perſuaJcd the Jews of Paleſtine that he was the Meffiah; but 
he turned out to be Barchozbah the fon of a lie, and not has 
chab the ſon of a ſtar; he called himſelf fo, alluding to Num, xxiv in. 

34 Century. Clerical cclibacy was propoſed and venerated, or 
to have female compauions for Platonic love, Exorciſms were uſed 
before baptiſm, to free the ſubjects of it from the power of evil 
ſpirits; and the ſupper was given to infants, private confeſſion was 
added to the public. Hicrax an Egyptian philoſopher ſaid Melchi- 
ſedec was the Holy Gholt : the origin of the monaſtic life was de- 
rived from the auſtere manners of Paul the hermit, a Theban, the ſign 
of the croſs was an antedote againſt evil ſpirits, inſidels, heretics, 
unbaptiſed children. Four degrees of penance were uſed in church- 
diſcipline. ½. To abide without the church door, out of hearing 
for a time. 2dly, Lo be allowed to hear the word. 3dly, To be 
admitted to prayer. 40H, To the facrament ard full communion. 
Manes, a Perſian magian, before he turned Chriſtian, held that there 
are two original principles; the ürſt, pure light or God; the ſecond 
dark matter with a foul, the cauſe of all evil. He held that there 


are two ſpuits from God inferior to Chriſt, one in the ſun and ano- 
ther 
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ther in the moon, and the Holy Spirit's manſion was in the air. The 


bons, pure ſpirits, together with God, made the kingdom of light; 
there was a difference between it aud that of darkneſs, and thence 
a mixture, from which aroſe the viſible world. He (aid, he was 
inſpired, and an apoſtle of Chriſt, but did no miracles as proofs of 
it, He rejected the Old Teſtament: he allowed that God ſent his 
Son to redeera man, as he was perfectly miſerable, his body being 
of the mixture. Sabellius held, that the Father, Son and Spirit, 
are not three Perſnns, but three titles of the ſame Perſon. The 
Novatians held, that there was no repentance or remiſſion for groſs 
fins after baptiſm, that is, of ſuch as were baptized when adults, 
and for ever excluded ſuch frem the chuich. Hermetic and Mon- 
kiſh orders took place. Cyprian Niger, biſhop of Carthage, wrote 


the bilhop of Rome, None of our ©1ſhops calls himſelf a biſhop of 


biſhops. There was no prelacy then at Carthage, Chriſtians were 
more numerous than Heathens, and bore arms in war againſt them. 
4:h Century. New orders, as ſub-deacons, acolythes, exoreiſts, 
to expel evil ſpirits, door- keepers, &c. took place; as the Roman 
Emperor, Conſtantine the Great, and with him the court and the 
government of the empire, became Chriſtian, the church: govern- 
ment was modelled according to that of the empire. Hence, patri- 
archs from the Old T eſtament, exarchs, metropolitans as ſheriffs, pro- 
conſuls, primates, archbiſhops, archprieſts, archdeacons, &c. and 
many Pagan ceremonies were introduced in worſhip. Sec Middle- 
ton's Agreement af the Roman harlot, or Popery with Paganiſm. 
Baptiſm was adminittered only at Eaſter and Whitſuntide, ſo called 
from being clothed in white then, aud afterwards ſome baptized the 
dead. The word Maſs was introduced, and holy days added, Pic- 
turcs of the ſaints, &c. were uſed in churches for ornament, and ag 

memorials, and afterwads images were introduced, as they were 
more durable. Arius aroſe in this century, as was before obſerved; 
and Appolinarius, who held but one nature in Chriſt, that the fleſk 
was turned divine; hence the monophyfites and, monothelites. Ma- 
cedonius held the Holy Spirit was a creature. The Meſſalians re- 
jected poſitive inſtitutions as ſacraments, faſts, & yea, and all ex- 
terna]l ordinances. and betuok themſelves to deſarts for prayer alone. 
Heretics firſt put to death. The Donatifts, ike the Papiſts, &. 
beld, that their church was the only pure ſpotleſs one; and that it 
was no church that was not in communion with them, and thus 
confined the church tu Africa ; this ſchiſm laſted 200 years. Luci- 
fer, biſhop in Sardinia, was a furious bigot ; his diſciples were 
called Luciferians after him. John Chriſoſtom was baniſhed for 
bis piety and oppoſing vice. External pomp increaſed, and iuternal 
Purity decreaſed. The croſs was adored, incenſe aud the cenſer uſed, 
and the hoſt elevated. Images, relics and venerationto the memory 
of ſaints, with invocation of them took place. Theodoſius the Great 
was made to do public penance by Ambroſe of Milan, Some Em- 
* perors 
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perors after Conſtantine were Pagan; Julian was an apoſtate from 
Chriſliauity, who tried to build ſfcruſdem for the Jews, (though 
hiqmſclf tarned Pagan) but was {ped by fire from heaven, and 
ont of the earth, from bel»w the foundacion. | 

It hes been a matter of great enquiry emong Proteſtants, , who 
the whore of Babvlun Rev xvii. is, that hath committed fornicati— 
on with the kings of the carth, and at what period ſhe began to 
do ſo, one great cauſe of not finding any object of enquiry, is the 
floping in ſearching for it, before the fource of it be come at, when 
mankind ſcarch back into antiqui'y for the origin of any thing, 
they ulualiy ſtop before they go far enough, and through ignorance 
and indulence miſtake fumething elſe for the ſource. Thus ſome 
not having found from whence the inhabitauts of certain places 
came, or their origin, thought they had grown out of the ſoil, like 
trees, or were brought forth by oaks, &c. and others have dreamed 
in like manner about a ſtate of nature, a natural religion, the origin 
of language, &c. When mankind became numerous they ſcatter— 
ed and wandered into diltant places, feeking habitations. and being 
at a loſs to find proviſion, all their at ention being occupied in pro- 
curing it, they loſt their former knowledge, the parents having nei— 
ther leiſure nor inclination nor ability to iuſtrugt their children ; all 
their care and concern being to get food to nouriſh them, and when 
unable to find it, or procure it themſelves, they plundered others 
who had what they wanted; and this was the caſe wherever agri- 
culture and architecture were unknown, as they are accompanied 
with many other arts and improvements, the want of which is what 
has been called the ſtate of nature, living in caves, dens, woods or 
huts, on ſpontareous fruits, roots and herbs, and chiefly on animals 
in a ſavage manner, and ſome of them that happened to wander fron 
the reit in the woods before they had acquired the uſe of fpcech, 
have bcen found deſtitute of it the oppreſſion of tyrants has re— 
duced ſome to a like ſtate of poverty and rudeneſs, and religion, dege- 
rated with manners, into rue idolatory, or into nothing at all, 
through groſs ignorance, and ſome who once were Chriſtians have 
had a ſinmlar fate. Ignorant or ideotical men, like Hobes, Spin— 
oza &. for want of further enquiry to trace things to their ſource, 
have imagined that mankind were produced in ſuch a ftate, whether 
they were made ſo by the Creator, or grow out of the ground and 
that they were long mutum ct turpepecus, walking on four, like 
the bealts, with tails, and the bulk of hoth clergy and laity in each 
church or party bold theirs is the original fate of the church, where- 
as there is no party now in the plan of the ape ſtolic church. The 
Pagan philoſcphers, for want of tracing things to their ſource, 


thought that evil originated in a pre-exiſtent ſtate, (p loo) the 


divine original is the rule in all things. When the Pharaſees queſl- 
tioned the great teacher, come from God, about polygamy and 
divorce, he told them from the beginning it was not ſo, Matth. xix 
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8. the ſacred writers have uſed natural things to repreſent ſpiritual 
things, without viich we could reccive ne idea of them; the pro- 
phet ſays of God's people of old, who received bis laws and engage- 
ed by covenant to have no other gods but the only living and true 
God: thy maker is thy huſband, Liaiah liv. 5: alluding to the mar- 
riage covenant ; hence idolatry and ſuperttitiou in worſhip} ing 
falſe gods, or the true God in a wrong way, not appointed in his 
word, is called ſpiritual whoredom. fornication, adultery and he 
conduct of heriots, as 1s the 2 ana uſing of images, &c in 
his worſhip, as that of the golden, calf, Exod xxxi 5. to be a 
leader inttcad of Moſes, aud holding a feat to Jehovah by that 
means; as Babylon was the ſource of idolatry and falſc wor hip, at 
firſt under Nimrod, and under Nehuchadnezzar, and of ſeduc ing 
the true worſhippers, and hol ding them in bondage, as it did the 
church, when it had the empire of the world, fo whatever worldly 
empire or power any way relembles it in ſo doing, is called after its 
name, as imitation gains the appelaiion, Iſaiah i 10. Rev. x1 8, 
the Meſſiah ſays, his kingdom is noc of this world, John xviii 26. 
but ſatan is called the prince and the god of this world, as it hath 
in general imitated and ſerved him; as Meſſiah's kingdom is entirely 
dittinct and ſeparate from worldly kingdoms, as the very learned 
biſhop Hoadly has evidently ſhewn z the mixing of it with theſe, is 
an adulterizing, unnatural mixture, like that of iron and clay in 
Nabocolafars image Dan, ii 42. being modelled and conformed to 
the will and pleaſure, or political e ae of the kings of the earth, is 
committing E with them, Rey. xvii 2. we are not the firſt 
that have obſcrved the muliſh harlot nature of a political church 
or tate relizzion, concerning which Proteſtants in general have been 
ſo blind as to think the Roman Popifh church from 606 ouly to be 
the whore of Babylon, and have not firſt caſt the mote out of their 
wn eye, and then they would have ſeen that there is rot only 
ſcortum Romanum et Coaltanin-poltanum, but ſcortum Anglica— 
num, Caledonianum gatlicanum, &c, a mother ſuppoſes daughters, 
Rev. xvii 5. harlots are fo ſavage and blo»dy, as to murder chil - 
dren, &c. the great characteriſtic of ſavages literally, is to hold o- 
there in flavery or barbarouſly uſe, and kill ſuch as“ will not be will- 
ing flaves, chey are the greateſt ſavages who keep or deal in faves, 
or any how oppreſs or deprive others os liberty ſo all that any how 
perſccute, as by dep: iving of civil previ; edges for differing in religi- 
on, are autichriſt and the whore of Ba _ On, eos the mother of 
harlots or her daughters. But all eſtabliſned churches, and ſuch as 
wiſh to be eſtabliſhed become bario's. or have dane, or endeavoured 
to do ſo All bigots are of a perfecuting ſpirit Luke ix 55 Mark 
ix 38. Rom. xiv. who think they have uo © quals, and bring the: 
Ives and religion into contempt by their bigutry, or pride ai) 4 iid 
intemperate ay ſome of which are worſe than the belt, and per- 
baps equal to the worit eflaiziiſhments. All human inventions in Gt 
vine worſhip, and other rules beſides the rule God bath given for 
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doctrine or diſcipline and goverument, as liturgies, canons, confeſ- 
fions, &c. are the trapings and attire of harlots, of which her vat- 
ſaſe and votaries are very fond, letting up rules befdes God's rule, 
15 like ſetting up altars be ſides his altar, and days befides his dey; ; 
and by making thee the objects of their particular and chief regard 

they exalt them above God's rule in his church, worſhip aud ee, 
however oppolite to his rule, which is the chareRer of antichrilt che 
man of fin, 2 Thef ii 4. the Pope ſvlilled this directly By the 


temple of God is always meant the Chriſtian church aſter the deſtrus- 


tion of the city aud temple of Jeruſalem, as ſome learned judici-,us 
authors have obſerved, ſo that though Rome Pagan which perſecyu:- 
ed the church, and ſhed the blood of the ſaints; and the infidel 
Jews who violently oppoſed the goſpel ; and the Mahomedans who 
oppreſſed the church by ſetting their deine 0 above it, be all anti- 
chriſts, yet none of them can be the one here meant, as they pre- 
tended not to be in the church, or to be Chrittians, ſo they lat not 
in the temple of God, but were open enemies; there have been 
many antichriſts from the beginning, and though Rome Pagan was 
the dragon that gave bis power to the beaſt, yet it could not be 


the whore of Babylon, not being in covenant with God, or engaged 


to worſhip him, only thoſe that profeſſed t to be his people, and were 
unfaithful, could be ſuch. 

The Kevelation, like other prophecies concerning the church, i is 
expreſſed in figures and ſigns, as the Greek word denotes 1. 1. as it 
concerns all the churches ; the ſeven of Afia the leſs a perfect num- 
ber, muſt repreſent all the churches, and the very names are fie 
gures. The number ſeyen runs through the book, ſeven ſeals, trum - 
pets, vials, &c. ſeven ſpirits denotes the influences of the divine 
ſpirit, to be as ſufficient for the ſeven or all the churches, as if there 
were a particular ſpirit for each, Nicolaitans, fignifies overcomers 
of the people by the exerciſe of worldly power, robing them of 
their rights by framing miſchief into a law for oppreſſion and perſe- 
cution. The word [ſew denotes a confeſſor, there were none who 
literally profcſſcd to be Jews and were not, but Rev. ii 9. denotes 
ſuch Chriſtians as conformed to the times, like the Herodians, to a- 
void perſecutions, and get poſts or offices, and are called the ſyna- 

oge of Satan, not a church of Chriſt. Heretics, hypocrites and 
conformiſts, always held it proper to deny and renounce the faith 
and Chrift, to avoid perſecution, and it was only theſe, and ſuch 
like, that the Donatiſts and Novations rejected, and for which they 
have been branded as heretics, and were perſecuted by fines, exile, 
death, &c. but exiſted in Africa till Chriſtianity was extinct there, 
Rev. ii 13. Satan's feat, Greek throne, on which the Roman Pagan 
ruler ſat, andthe beaſt or Roman Chriſtian, muliſh harlot ruler after- 
wards got tle ſcat and power of the dragon or firſt beaſt, Rev. xiii 
2. There have bceu Pagan, Mahomedan. Chriſtian. Greek church, 
Popiſh Roman church, Proteſtant, &c, beaſts and m- „5c Monſters, 


and ' 10 fl. [i the ſaine avtichriſiian thing in vericue to: me, modes, 
y &Cc, 
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&c. whether exerciſed by princes, popes, prelates, preſbyters, &e. 
it is till che power of ſatan or anticuut, boch winch ſignify an ad- 
veitary. Uhus they who worſhip the beait, are laid to worſhip the 
dragon. Cooftantine the G. rar, after his death, was held for one 
of the 3 or demons, whom ne profelſed to renouuce in his life. 
The title enfizns and prerogatives of fovercign pou, inſtituted by 
Nama and :famed by Augu⸗ tus, were a. cepted by ſeven Chriſtian 
Emperors, it was uſual for princes to be chief priefts, idem rex 
Avius Phochjque ſacerdos, the apoltles diſclaimed all dominion over 
the peoples faith, and lordſhip aver God's heretage, or the clergy, 
but princes, popes, biſhops, preibyrers, and all perſecutors do the 
coutrary, by decrees, canons, creeds, confellions, abſolute authority, 
Ke. Balaam taught the Moabites to ſeduce the Hraelites to whore» 
dom, fo theſe have adulterized by human inventions and idolatrous, 
or ſuperſt it ious cuſtoms from the kmplicity and purity of the goſpel, 
like the tons of B-ial, ſubjecting others to human authority, but 
God will execute vengeance in due time When prophetic tigures 
taken from the Old Teſtament, are uſed in the New; thoſe 
from the ſanQuary refer to the chureh, and thoſe from material 
things refer to the world. Conſtantine's mother, Helena, was ſaid 
to have found the croſs on which Chriſt ſulfered at Jeruſalem, and 
hence an idolatrous uſe was made of it, which with the decrees of the 
firft council of Nice, the ſupremacy of worldly powers in the church, 
infallible deciſions, rejecting ſcripture. or canoniziag other books 
and ſaints, pretended miracies, &c. were denoted by Jezebel, Ba- 
laam, &c. Rev. ii 14. 20. There is no civil or eccleſiaſtical govern» 
ment, even in Proteſtant countries, according to {cripture Iſaiah Vil 
20. but heathen cuſtoms are eitabliſhed by law, as games, lotteries, 
races and fighting of animals, &c, and eſpecially the theatre, call. 
ed the temple of ſatan and condemned by the Greek and Roman 
philoſophers, it corrupted the youth in all ages. See Coher's ini- 
quity of the ſtage, aud its votarics go to church and pretend to be 
Chriſtians, and even clergy. Wlen Conſtantine aud his courtiers 
eltabliſhed Chriſtianity, then the people of fortune, as they chuſe 
to be of the faſhionabie religion, left the Pagan temples, and came 
to the church, but were not ſatisfied with the plaineſs and ſimplicity 
of Chriſtianity to encourage and pratify them, a great many Pa- 
gan ceremonies were introduced, as Popiſh ones were in the Englith 
church; hence Eng liſh Popiſh Roman church, Greek church, Pagan 
ceremonies and fupertitions, bap! ized with new names, as the ting 
jeg s feſtival in memory of Julius Ceſar, the ſirſt Roman Emper- 
or got the name of Chriſtmas, in order to enjoy the tealting aud 
joveity, though Chrift was bora at the feaſt of tabernacles, and 
from Julius or Iulius, it has yet retained the name Jule or Yule. 
Eaſter, the name of a Sazon goddets unknown in Aſia, has not been 
baptized As many tutelary deities were reckoned better than 
vac ; the demons, or departed heroes, were changed into canoa- 
| ized 
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126d tinte and angels, Rev. xxii 8. Col. ii 18. it was acknow. 


ledged by the Heathens hat tlie ſupreme God created the world. but 
they thought he gave up the government and difpoſal of all affairs 


to beings ſuperior to man. and as ſuch they were worſhipped by the 


ſeveral nations over which each was ſuppoſed to preſide, and they 
thought the power of the God of the Jews reached not beyond their 
country ; the Jews alſo fell into the notion frequently that pro- 
vidential events were conducted by demons ; to convince them of the 
contrary, the prophets and ractiengers of Jehovah appealcd to 
the molt convincing experiments, to ſhew that he alone bad the 
power over the diem ents and all nature, and the bringing to paſs 
future events, as by Moſes in Egypt, Exod. ix. x, Ifaiah xl! 21. 
Kc. xlii 8. &c. xliii 1 &. xlv 1 &c. 1 Kings xvii: 2. &c. they 
faid Jehovah had forſaken the earth, Pſal x II. xiv 5. EAC k. vii 
12. ix 9. &c. and left the conducting of affairs to demons; in like 


manner St Patrick is made the apoſtle and tutelar ſaint of Ireland; 


St Andrew of Scotland, &c. it is a queftion whether the notions 
were mere policy and hypocriſy, or enthuſiaſm and miſtaken zeal, 
that influenced Conſtantine the Great, the ſons of the harlots extol 
him, as is natural, the infidels do the contrary, and «xto] Julius, and 
even Nero is praiſed by a late one, and the devil will readily be 
praiſed next, after one who wiſhed all mankind had but one head, 
that he miaht cut it off at one ſtroke, and who ript up h1s mother 
alive, ſet fire to Rome, aud faid the Chriſtians did it, and pitched 
them to be torches at night in the ſtreets, killed his preceptor and 
perhaps equalled ſatan. Conſtantine ſcems pretty much to have re- 
ſembled Cromwell, his ſuperſtition about the crofs, ſhews his 
enthuaſm, aud his not being baptized till near his death, 
ſhews he had halted all his life between two opinions, but 45 
the credit of his character. he would be baptized be fore“ 


died, as he had eftabliſhed Chriſtianity for the fate religion. His 


ſupporting the Arians, and perfecuting the orthodox Chriſtians, 
and his other cruelties in ſuppreſſing the Donatiſts, &c. ſhews nis 
antichriſtian {pirit, and a late Chriftiap author obferves, Chriſtianity. 
was no more indebted to him than che reformation of England 
was to Henry VIII. nor has it any more honour from him; 
but the circumtiances of the one being kept ſtill quite freſq by tra- 
dition, none have attempred to write in his favour, or deny that 
his adultery and bloody crueity gave accaſton to his rejecting the 
Pope's authazity over him and the church, and occupying his place 
as head of the church, becaute the Pope could not grant him a di— 
vorce and another wife, but, the Pope“s authority excepted, he did 
not change his religion, but dragged in the fame carriage to be 


red, thole that denied traufubſtantiation, and thoſe that 


owned the Pope, and not him as head of the church. Edward's 
reign was fhiort and bloody. . s not long. The papifts knew 
not that the church was changed during Elizabeth's reign till the 


tench 


1 


tenth year, when they left it, and th e Puritans did not know it 
wa- ſuch a medley till then; but an artful perſecutor, like Crom- 
well and Conſtantine, the ordered all to go to her church or leave 
the kingdom, or be murdered. Her private hiſtory and adultery 
has been written, She thought ceremonies were ornaments, and 
revented "England's being reformed like other parts, rejecting the 
idolatty, and retaining the old {uperſtition, to which, lays Raynal, 
ſome new forms were added,. and they called that the church of 
England, Elizabetn and the Scots Mary have been reckoned like 
to Semiramis and Cleopatra, yet ſuch murderers and harlots have 
been defended of late, though Henry has not, ſee page 20 Their 
apolopies have been ſaid to be procured by peuſions, that may be 
the caſe, but there is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing it, for the ſerpent 
that beguiled Eve, Cain, Judas &c. have had votaries aud parties, 
denominated by them, as Ophites, Cainites, &. Different men 
have different taſtes, however, the votaries of theſe two have been 
premature; the circumſtances and traditions of the Jater's adultery, 
and murdering her huſband, are ſo freſh, as indeed every thing of 
2- public nature ſince the reformation is, that they have gained no 
credit or honour, but the contrary. She thought ſhe was ſo much 
of a ſuperior order to the relt of mankind, as to be accountable to 
none on earth, and therefore none would truſt her, and all her 
race, as ſtrangers, who muft be the neutral, impartial, unprejudiced 
judge> ſay, had the ſame notions of abſolute arbitrary power, and 
were equally infatuated and unfurtunate, and the abhorence of all 
the world, a few individuals and connections excepted, being bloody 
tyrants, and cruel perſecutort, and reckoned a curſe to mankind, 
and extirpated by the fates, though perhaps the ſame miſtaken zeal 
influenced them, Cromwell and Conſtantine, which had the ſame 
fatal event in each caſe, party ſpirit and contention are uſeleſs a- 
bout matters paſt, they mult be as they are. Conſtantine removed 
both the Roman empire and the chriſtian church from their original 
proper foundations, which proved their overthrow ; he ſeparated 
the empire from itſelf whereby it loſt its vigour, power and autho- 
rity, and he did the ſame with the church, but there ſtill was, aud 
will be, ſome antipas againſt all things antichriſtian, ſacrilegious, 
and idolatrous, as facred, catholic, chriſtian majeſty, kneeling and 
kiſſing hands or feet of ſovereigns, or pontifs, though, like the ſe- 
ven thouſand in Iſrael, that eſcaped even the notice of Elijah, they 
may cſcape the notice of hiſtorians, &c. It is objected, how did 
the good clergy fall in with ſuch a corruption: in the ſirſt place, 
they are readily led. to think a prince is moved by a divine influ« 
ence, who becomes a ſeemingly zealous reformer, and has become 
a convert himſelf from any groſs corrupt religion to a pure one, 
and are readily led by him any way he pleaſes, as a ſure guide, 
thinking what is agreeeble to his will is right. Thus the beſt were 


led by Cromwell and others, both men, women, as princeſſes, 


ladies, &c. adly, They had the two greateſt temptations, deliver- 
F ance 
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ance from evils, as perſecntion, &c. and the enjoyment of goods, 
peace and plenty. tor he greatly enriched and honoured church 
men and covered all their faults, he ſaid, if he ſaw due in the 
groffeſt vice he would conceal it. 2diy, How eafily are meu en- 
fnared by worldly pomp and vanity, when the Scots church ſent the 
man they jud;red bttelt to the Engliſh court, in order to obtain 
their former privileges, inſtead of procuring peace and liberty, to 
theic great aſtoniſning, he returned exalted to a high degree of 

ower and riches, to oppreſs and perfecnte them, the temptation 
made him like Judas, betray truſt, and the cauſe he went to ſupport, 
Luther ſaid, religion is never in danger but among thoſe called re. 
verend, which has been the caſe always in eſtabliſned churches into 
which intereſt brings them and keeps tbem, to poſſeſs en yearly in- 


come, independent of the people, ſo that they have told they diſ. 


regarded them, and if they go to other churches they carry none of 
their income with them; this has been always the grand ſourſe of 
the corruption of the clergy, the very wortt of men infidels, as a 
principal one, who ſaid, quantum profuit nobis kc fabulua Chrilti, 
And prodigals and profane men of all kinds have coveted the facred 
office for a piece of bread, being as deſtitute of learning and know- 
ledge as of religion, but as the door of admiffion is uſually the in- 
tereſt of wicked intidels and profane men, it is by ſoothing and al. 
fimilating to theſe that it is obtained, and as they are judged by 
their bretheren, either as to qualifications for admiffion, or condu& 
afterwards, except crimes ſubject to civil Jaws, which check wicked. 
neſs that injures man only, not what regards God or themſelves, ſo 
if they ſupport and defend one another, which is their intereſt, they 
keep their living; ſome form of duty mult be done by themſelves, 
or proxies, though very little ; one who hed lien haif a year drunk, 
and got the church ſupplied only twice in that time, ſaid he could 
Iy ſeven years ſo, and keep his living. From the example of the clergy, 
not ſeeming to believe a word of what they tell others, almoſt all 
men in certain places have become infidels and hardened in wicked- 
neſs. The reaſon given why the Quakers are ſo much better than 
others in their lives, is, becauſe they have no clergy, and therefore 
the beſt among them are imitated by the reſt, who ſtrive to be e- 
qually god, but if there be any private Chriſtians better than the 
clergy, others eſpecially, people of fortune, faſhion, &c. form their 
opinions of religion, not from them, but the clergy ; and clergy 
out of eſtabliſhments are not a little affected and influenced by thoſe 
in them, not ſtriving to be as good and labour as much as they can, 
and thinking if they are better thau thoſe, it is enough; in the 
primitive church, the clergy ſpent all their time, 2 Tim. iv 2. and 
labour among the people, as ſhepherds among their flocks, to make 
them as good as they could be, and they Knew all their frame of 
mind, ſtate and condition, or as one of them expreſſes it, the inmoſt 
receſſes of their ſouls, Exek. xxx iv. the corruption of the bett 
things is the worſt; angels, the molt excellent of creatures, _ 

| the 


N 
tue work when corrupted, aud when Chriſtians, from being entlrely 
naive ſufferers or martyrs, became perſecutors, they were the moſt 
ſavage, for the iniquilition never had its equal; and thus clergy, 
when ettabliſhed, became the worſt of men; bd Chriſtians have 
exccoedei all others in wickedneſs, ſo as to be the abhorence of hea» 
tens, &c. Conſtantine's eſtahliching the Chriſtian religion, as if it 
needed the ſupport of worldly powers, after 1t had ſpread over the 
world in {pite of all their moſt violeyt oppoſition, ſeems on a ſecond 
view to have been a pian of worldly policy, though we formerly 
miſtook it; the crown and the landed intereſt, building and endow- 
ins ches, with the proviſo ar condition that they were to in- 
{tail their friends in theſe benefices, with or without' the will of the 
people, which was not the caſe hovers, was a plan of ſubjecting all 
to government, by means of the clergy, however unjuſt, oppreſſive 
or tyranical it might be, and though it was pretended the poor had 
the goſpel freely at the expence of the rich, yet it is obſerved that 


all public burdens come ultimately off the induſtrions people; and a 


patron, who has not a foot of land. i in a pariſh, draws the ſalary to 
his preſentee, however worthleſs, if it is not given, he fends his band 
to take it by violence, by this craft they have their wealth ; a late 
curious clergyman, when he came to ordain or ſettle one in a pariſh 
that could not profit them, did not go through the uſual forms, but 
faid, he came on 7 to tell them that ſuch a man was to poſſeſs the 
benefice, he couid not ſay he was to be their paſtor ; every creature 
ailuciates with its own ſpecies chiefly, when clergy prefer the ſo. 
cicty of others, to the pious, it ſhews it is not their element, elſe it 
would be mott natural to them, or when they prefer amuſement, 
and other things to their work. See Chriſtie on the hurt of eſtabliſh 
ments to the public good, the intereſt of religion and mankind, be” 
ing cantrary to reaſon and ſeripture. 

51% Century. The empire was divided into two. The Goths, 
Vandals, Franks, Swevi, n Burgundians, Lombards, Anglo- 
Saxons, &. from Germany and Scythia, over run the weſtern em- 
pire, and ruined it, hence the decay of religion and piety, and the 
degeneracy and ambition of the clergy increaſed. The biſhops un- 
der Conſtantine got civil titles, which thoſe of Rome and Englefid 


pet retain, Four patriarchs took place, viz. of Rome, Conſtanti- 


nople, Aacioch and Jeruſalem, Cloiſters for men and women took 
place; aud now they became a ſeminary to prepare church-men, 
and their head was called Abbot or Father, whom they obeyed as 
their ſuperior, and yowed not to return to the world. Private con- 
feſſion was encouraged. Pomp and ceremonies increaſed. Leo, 
biſhop of Rome, turued public confeſſion of great fins to private 
confellion to a prieſt, The worfhip of the Virgin, and adoration of 
other ſaints, chiefly of martyrs, pilgrimages, crofles, relies, images 
were much in vogue. Many fables and viſions were invented in the 


church, as the ſtory of the phial of oil brought from heaven at the 
Z baptiſm 
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baptifm of Clovis, Tapers were uſed in churehes in the day time, 
and iacenſe burnt, pompons dedications and ornam@ts were vuſcd. 
Apocryphal books wert joined to the canon: the doctrine of ah- 
ſolution took place: the doctrine of the neceſſity of the ſacraments, 
and particulerly of baptiſm, gave riſe to Linus IN TAN TU. 
Pelagius, a Briton, aſſerted free-will, denied original fin, inherent 
and imputed ; fo that there is no nced of grace for converſion, as 
man, po ſſeſſed of free-will can convert himfeif ; and yet he held bap- 
tiſm abſolutely neceſſary, and ſent unbaptized children ! know not 
where, ſo inconfiſtent was he, The Semipelagians aſeribed eonver— 
fion partly to free vill, and partly to grace Neſtorius held, that 
the Virgin was Uheotokos, the mother of God, that is, of Chriſt's 
divine nature. The third council, held at F-pheſus 42t. condemned 
this hereſy of the Theophyſites, Eutyches held, that there is but 
one nature in Chrilt, that is, a blended mixed one. The fourth 
council at Chalcedon 45 , condemned this hereſy of the Mono- 
phybtes. 
6th Century. The biſhops of Rome pretended openly to an in- 
conteſtible, even a divine right, as ſucceſſor of Peter, 10 Popiſh unt- 
verſa] ſupremacy. The order of Benedictine monks, Pope Gregory's 
canon of the miſſal, the feaſt of the conception and purification of 
the Virgin, the feaſt of the Baptift and Hoſanna, took place. Fe- 
male convents were multiplied, litanies introdueed in France, ſuper- 
ſtitions and pretended miracles. | | 
7th Century. In the beginning of this century the biſhop of 
Rome, by means of the uſurper, parricide and tyrant Phocas, who 
Killed the emperor Mauritius, whom he helped to obtain the empire, 
got the ſole title of Pope or univerſa] Biſhop, and aſſumed a ſu— 
preme authority over the church, as Petei's ſucceſſor, and Chritt's 
vicegerent and vicar on earth. This gave occafion to the total and 
final diviſion of the eaſtern and weſtern, or Greek and Latin churches, 
28 the Greek church would never admit the ſuperiority and autho- 
rity of the biſhop of Rome, or be ſubje& to him; and this after- 
wards was a mean of the ruin of the Greek empire, as the weſtern 
one would not aid 1t apainſt the irruptions of the Turks, unleſs it 
would fubmit to the Pope's authority, and the articles of the church 
of Rome. Boniface [Vth received from Phocas the pantheon, which 
was Converted into a church, hence Cybele was ſucceeded by the 
Virgin. and Pagan heroes, by Chrittian martyrs; idolatry fub- 
ſiſted, but the object was changed. "The herefies mentioned after 
the diſcuſſion of the Anti-trinitarian, &c. have-either been already 
refuted, or are evident abſurdities, or will occur to be refuted agaia 
with Popery, which adoptcd and eftabliſhed them, with the addition 
of more. We fhall go on to take notice of ſome more, in order 
to ſee in what periods ſome other errors aroſe, that were afterwards 
conſecrated by Popery. The feaft of the Virgin's birth was fixed 
to September 8th. The elevation of the croſs took place 631, pre- 
tended to have been found by Hclena, the mother of Conſtantine 
the 


7 


the Great. And before that time, viz. in 615, Pope Boniface IVth 
contecrated November iſt to the memory of ali ſaints. Rites in- 
creaſed more than I can detain to enumerate. "The monks, who 
greatly inereaſed in the welt, contributed much to the corruption of 
the“faith: they were the fiiſt that introduced purgatory, and pre- 
tended viſions and revelations for it. Euiychianiſm, & c. prevailed 
in this century; aud Menotheliſm, one will in Chriſt. and one o- 
peration of it, divine and human, theandriken, I heodorus introduc« 
ed it, and favoured the doctrine of the Monephyſytes, the ſixth 
genera] council at Conſtantinople condemned it. 

8th Century. Phe popes aroſe to a high degree of power; they 
got temporal poſſeſſions, vied with kings, and looſed tub jcets from 
their allegeancc. The ceremony of kiſſing the pope's toe began. 
Private maſſes began to be uled, and maſſes for the dead; churches 
were built in honour of ſaints. The worſhip of images was autho- 
riſed by the ſecond council of Nice 787, reading the epililes and 

oſpels was introduced in the ſervice of the church, which Rome 
and ngiand retain, , There was à war of the Iconoclaſts with the 
Iconolators. The council of Conſtance condemned the latter in 
754; and ſaid Chriſt left no other 1 image of himſelf in the church 
but the facrament ; others ſaid, that it was not the image, but the 
real body of Chriſt, Images gave riſe to this notion, and pictures 
were the foundation of images, image-worſhip thus aroſe, 

g:h Century. Peſchas Radbert, a monk of Corbia, laid the 
firſt foundation ef eradiublloetiation, and of the ſacrifice of the maſs ; 
the feſtival of the aſſumption of the Virgin, and others were multi- 
plicd ; legends of lives of ſaints began to be uſed, and canonizati- 
on of ſaints by Pope Leo IId, ſinging the creed ; organs and bells 
began to drive evil ſpirits out of chnrch, before the people went in- 
to it, as they fly melody and joy. The emperors were deprived of 
their ecclefiattical authority, and Lewis IId was obliged by Pope 
Nicholas Ift, to hold the bridle of his horſe. Monks and Abbots 
were employed in civil affairs, and at courts. Photius, the patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, excommunicated the Pope. Bertram, or 
Ratram, oppoſed tranſubſtautiation. The Greek church coudemn- 
ed the Latin one about the deſcent of the Spirit from the Son, as 
implying a Hyioptria, and there was a total ſeparation, They dif- 
fered alſo iu other articles, as, 24%, The fait of the Sabbath. uſed 
at Rome. 3dly, The duration of the faſt in Lent. 4%, The 
ſhaving the beards of the Latin priells. 57%, The law of celibacy. 
Gthly, The unction of chriſm in the forchead in baptiſm. 775, 
The admiffion of deacons to the Epiſcopaey. 8zhly, The uſe of 
common water inſtead of chriſm. g, The conſecrated Jamb at 
the feaſt of Eaſter. rothly, The pre-eminence of the church of 
Rome. Ihe trials of thoſe whole crimes could not be found, by 
hot fren and cold water, &c. Cruclties were uſed. 

10% Century. The conſent and confirmation of the Emperor 
was yet held neceſſary to the election of Popes, Groſs corruptians 
took 
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took place among the clergy and in cloiſters. Canonizing of ſaints 
began; the 4 claimed it as their exclufhve privilege They 
were continually adding to the number of the ſaints, and the wore 
ſip paid them. Man's own merits were chiefly confidered as the 
eauſe of juſtification, Ant: opomeorphilm, that is, repreſenting G. d 


in a human ſhape, witch Began in the 4th "ant 5; Was vp-olp 


profeſſed by ſome now. This ; Croſs corporeal 1 idea arvle from images 
and the want of true philoſophy. Thus the "=" Paganc thought 
their religious worſhip would be vain, if thry did not ee the object 
of it; they would rather worſhip Rocks and ſtonts than an inviſt- 
ble Deity : but the Magians had a contrary »pinion, that God co uld 
not be ſcen with bodily eyes; many retained this opinion, all had 
it at firſt, The deepeſt 1gnorance and grofleft corruption in morals 
took place in this CEnFUTY's therefore called the ohſcure and wretch- 
ed century of iron and lead : there was no diſcipline; all light was 
under a buſhel, and all decency trodden under font in this deplor- 
able century. Feaſts, pilgri ima, es, images, relicks, were the chief 
foundation of their religion, The baptizing of bells was inſtituted 
by Pope XIIIth; and the plan of the holy war by Pope Sylvctter 
IId, Pope Boniface VIIth was depoſed and baniſhed for crimes; 
feſtivals for departed ſouls, roſaries, & rites began. 

1175 Centwy. The notions of viſiting the holy places in Pale- 
ſtine, as Chriſt's ſepulchre, &c, began, and to take it from the Sa-. 
racens, they took the croſs with them, hence theſe adventures were 
called Cruſades. The Cruſades were conducted with cruel enormi- 
ties of blind zeal, as to deſtroy all the Jews firſt for crucifying 
Chriſt ; whipping orders aroſe, a conteſt between the Emperor and 
the Popes : ; Henry VIIIth went bare-footed to Pope Gregory VIIth 
by whom the falts of the Sabbaths were introduced, the ſervice was 
ordered to be in Latin. Stylites or pillar ſaints ſtood ſtill years on 
tops of pillars in all weathers and ſo were admired. Simon, the 
Syrian began it in the 5th century, and it continued in the eaſt 6co 
years; it was declared Jawtul by the council of Conſtance not to 
keep faith with heretics. The Popes openly proclaimed war, ard 
preſcribed lays to the Emperors. There were great contentions at 
the eleAing of Popes between them and the Antipopes, that is, 
Antagonilts, and there were three Popes at a time. Gregory VIIth 
made laws concerning clerical celibacy. The new dignity of Car- 
dinals-aroſe ; it was given to the principal prieſts and deacons, and 
now Sed, that Popes ſhould be elected by them, and that their 
council conſiſt of them. The next dignity to the Pope was thus 
conferred on them, ſo they became ſuperior to archbiſhops and 
biſhops. The Popes claimed the right of inyeſtiture, that is, of 


canferring benetices and church-Jands, (which went png to the Em- 


eror, as he originally gave them,) and engaged allegeance. The 
Feaſt « of all ſouls was inſtituted, and the Sabbath of the Virgin. The 
cultom of repeating a certain number of prayers, and counting 
th:m by the help of the beads of a chaplet, which was uſc,} * 
the 
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the fifth century, by fanatic monks, became now general. It was 
introduced by Peter the Hermit, who was the author of the holy 
wars, Taking money for s was now introduced. The Gre» 
gorian mitlal was now extended to Spain: the king of it kept longs 
er free of the Pope's influence then the king of France. Alexander 
114, and Gregory VIIth ordered divine ſervice to be performed in 
0 other languages but the Greek or Latin in all churches : thus 
the Sclavonic was baniſned from all places where it was uſed. Tran» 
ſubſtantiation broached in the ninth century got now many adhe- 
rents, and alſo purgatory. Roſcelin in France held, that the Tri- 
nity are as three ſouls, or three angels, with one will and power. 
He was condemned by the counci] of Soiſons. Others ran to the 


-oppotite extreme of Sabellianiſm, which is more confiitent than 


Socinianiſm The diſſention between the Greek and Latin churches 
{till increaſed. The firft condemned four points in the latter. 1/, 


The uſing unleavened bread in the ſacrament, 2dly, Saturday's faſt 


in Lent, 2dly, Uling blood, and things ſtrangled. g47hly, Singing 
ha! clujah in Lent, The patriarch of Conſtantinople and the Pope 
excommunicated one another, and hence all hope of union was gone. 
Pope Sylveſter IId made a Jaw, that none ſhould impriſon a biſhop 
under pain cf being torn by wild beafts. All eccleſiaſtics that had 
Wives were condemned, as keeping wenches ; and invelliture by Jaics 
was counted ſimony. The Pope depoſed the Emperor of Germany 
e aſſu ned the fols right of calling counci}s, creating new Jaws, in- 
veſting princes and the clergy : that no works; is canonical that bears 
not his authority; that none can change or diſannul his ſentence 
but himſelf, nor be his judge ; ; that all Princes thonld kiſs his feet; 
that the Roman church never did err, and never can err; that the 
Pope becomes holy by the merits of Peter, being his luccellgr, and 
Chriſt's vicar : that whoever differs from the Roman church is not 
a Catholic, Celibacy was more and more urged. Many ecclefiats 
tics of Milan, rather than ſeparate fram their wives, ſeparated {rom 
the communion of the church of Rome, and formed ſcyarate aſſem- 
blies in a place called Paterin 3 ; hence the origin of the Paterins aud 
Vaudois, well known in the following century. Reformation be- 
gan in this. f | 
12th Century. An order of monks aroſe in Paleſtine that calleil 
themſelves Carmelites, from mount Carmel, in 1170. Zigabenus 
publiſhed an excellent book againit hereſy, calied the Panoply of 


Orthodoxy. The cup was denied by Pope Paſcha) I Id, Scholakie 


theology and the traffic of indulgeaccs, and a conteſt between Popcs 
and Emperors arofe. A philolophy prevailed, that enlivened the 
wit, but did not ſtrengthen the judgment ; logical ſubtiities, ſcho- 
lailic theology, and philoſophy founded on Ariſtotle's hypotheſes, 
barbarous exprefions, bombalt myitic theolog gy. &c. abſurdities took 
place; the number of the ſacraments increaſed ; mazy feparated 


from the communion of Rome, tor groſs errors, and formed parties. 


The 
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The Vadois were the moſt famous from Peter Valdo of Lyons, who 
in 1140 tranſlated the ſcripture, and taught purer doctrine. See 
their confeſſion of faith. Theſe of Piedmont were prior to the 2th 
century. The Albigenſes, from Albi, a town in Guienne, were 
now charged as heretics, for teaching purer doctrine than the church 
of Rome. They were alſo called Bruſians, from Peter and Henry 
Bruys their teachers. Peter was condemned to be burnt, and alſo 
many of their people; but being uumerous, they were formidable 
in ſeveral countries. A ſchiſm with the antipopes was ſupported 
by the Emperor 18 years. Cruſades againſt the infidels being 
over, the council of Lateran, held by Pope Alexander IIId ap- 
pointed others againſt the heretics; indulgences were promiſed to 
all that would engage in this war, and excommunicatipn was de— 
nounced on all that ſuffered heretics on their eſtates, or keep any 
ſociety with them. | 
12th Certury. The King of France differed with the Pope, he 
looſed the ſubjects from their allegiance to the King, and laid the 
kingdom under an interdict, and all divine worſhip was prohibited. 
The power of creating abbots and biſhops was claimed by the 
Pope. Viſiting the holy ſepulchre procured remiſſions of all ſing, 
The Dominican and Franciſcan orders were founded in this century, 
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ſo called from their feunders ; the firſt alſo erected the dreadful tri- 5 
bunal of the inquiſion, which was approved by Pope Innocent, in the . 
4th council of Lateran 1215, in which tranſubſtantiation was confirm- 9 
ed. This doctrine gave rife to the elevation and adoration of the 1 
conſecrated hoſt, by Pope Honorius 111d, and the care of preſerv- 10 
ing it after the celebration of the maſs; and they began to deprive 8 
the laity of the cup. Pope Urban IVth inſtituted the feaſt of the 8 
body of Chriſt, pretending revclations for it. The idolatrous wor · t 

ſhip of the Mother, and the roſary of the Virgin and her pfalter, 
were current, The debate between the Dominicans and Frauciſcans tt 
| about the immaculate conception of the Virgin, the feſtivals of her in 
ik - nativity, and the ſacrament of the body of Chriſt, veſpers and fables of 
| of the wandering Jew, and of the chapel of Lerretto, in which the fa 
is Virgin was born, carried by angels from Paleſtine to Italy, The th 
# orders of Mendicants and Hermites of Auguſtine aroſe in this cen- ER 
y tury ; about the end of this century Boniface VIIIth celebrated the - F 
q firſt jubillee of the Chriſtian church ; an invention to fill his trea- ſr 
, {ures by the ſale of indulgeneies. Joachim, an abbot of Calabria, P: 
| ſaid the Pope was antichriſt, which was a crime his holineſs could jo 
4 not pardon, There was a violent perſecution of the Vadois and an 


Albigenſes. A ſociety called Apoſtolics aroſe, and condemned the fo 
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| pride, opnience, tyranny, &c. cf the Pope and the clergy ; pro- B. 
k pohng to reſtore the primitive ſimplicity, temperance, &c. of Chriſt M 
il and his apoſtles; in food, drefs, honſes, &c. they held, that true the 
. Chrittiauity conſifled in having no proper poſſeſſions, but in a com- ed 
{ - munity of goods; they applicd to the Pope and the __ of fol 
| a Ome, 


1 


(ia 


Rome, the titles of antichriſt, and the Great Whore of Babylon. 


They wers ſcattered by perſecution. | ; 
147% Century. Pope Boniface VIII. appeared the one day in 
prieſt's robes, and the other in {tate robes; and faid cece duo gla- 


di hic, here are two ſwords, having a drawn ſword by him ; the 


do npous proceſſions were in ſcarlet ; he declared every human 
creature ſhould be ſubje& to the Pope, that it was neceſſary to ſal- 
vation to be ſo. Benedict II. and Clement V. reverſed the acts of 
Boniface againſt Philip king of France, who was excommunicated 
by Boniface, There was a ſchiſm for 50 years continuance be- 
tween the parties of Italy and France, about eſecting Popes of theim 
reſpective countries. This great weſtern ſchiſm dettroyed the 
unity of the Latin church, and placed at its head two rival Popes, 
he refidence of the Popes was removed toAvignon. There was a hot 
diſpute among the Franciſcans avout the poverty of Cbriſt and his 
apoſtles, and between the Scotiſts and Thomaifts, about the doctrines 
of their founders, the feftival of the holy ſpear and nails, the ſacri- 
fice of the maſs, adoration of the hott, purgatory, ſatisfaction by 
pennance, &c. aroſe. The Quietifts arofe, who ſaid, by havin 

their eyes fixed while they brought their ſouls to a ſtate of repoſe, 
that they ſaw the uncreated divine light of God with their eyes. 
The jublice, but once in a contury at firſt, was now to be once in 
50 years, and was ſo ordered by Clement V. John Wickliff aroſe 
in England, whoſe doctrines, like thoſe of the Vadois and Albi- 
gen ſes, {pread over ſeveral countries; he firft tranſlated the bible 


into Engliſh; he held that Rome was antichriſt: he oppoſed the 


idolatrous worſhip of ſaints and relics, images, indulgencies, clerical 
celibacy, auricular confeſſion, tranfubſtantiation, &c. his followers 
are ſaid to be called Lollards, from a German of that name, or ra- 
ther from a word that ſignifies chanters, or pſalm fingers. | 
15th Century. A general deſire of reformation was expreſſed by 
the cry bath of the people and the fathers in all the councils held 
in this century ; the Roman writers cannot deny that the neceſſity 
of it, both ia the head and the members, was acknowledged in 
faith and manners, ſee the acts of the council of Conſtance ; but 
the Pope hindered it, left his avarice ſhould ſuffer by it. John Huſs 
aroſe about oo years after Wickliff, and about 100 years before 
Luther. and alſo oppoſed the Roman corruptions, his doctrines 
ſpread through Bohemia. &c. and had many abettors, as Jerom of 
Prague, &c. and though they had promiſed he ſhould have a fafe 

Journey to the council of Conllance, yet the faith was violated, 
and he was burnt. Like the Vadois and Wickliffites, they were 
for the ſacrament in both kinds. The cup was indulzed to the 
Bohemians for peace, they were thereſore called Calixtines. Pape 
Martine V. promifed to call a conncil for reformation. In 1453 
the Greek empire, and Conftantinople the royal city, was conquer- 
ed by the Turks. Jerom of Ferrara, called Rome Babylon, all was 
fold at it, indulgencies, abſolutions, ſacraments, &c. The 
| | dillenters 
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diſſenters, like thoſe in France after the reformation, toak arms, 

16% Century. Pope Leo X. fold indulgences from the pains of 
Purgatory, and for all fins paſt, preſent and future, to get money 
to repair Peter's church at Rome; things were more ſcandalous 
than ever before, All the acts of the counci of Piſa in 1511, which 
forbad obedience to Pope Julius IId, who ſaid quantum profuit nobis, 
hee fabula Chriſti, were condemned. The reformation began in 


Germany by Luther 15179, in France by Calvin 1529, in Swiller. 


land by Zuinglius 15:9, in Scotland by Knox 1560, in Ireland by 
George Browu, in Holland 156% in Sweden 1530, in Denmark 
@3521 ; the name Proteſtants was got from a proteſt at the diet of 
Spire 1529, the edict of Nantz for toleration givemby Henry th 
3598, and broken 1685 by Lewis XIVth, to gratify his Courtezan 
Madam Maintenon, the Paris maſſacre 1599. The order of the 
Jeſuits by Ignatius Loyola 1540, they were tupprefed every where 
as dangerous, Dr Erſkine in his fk<tches of hiſtory ard controverſy 
repreſents them as ſtill dangerous; but it would ſeem that he can 
ſmell Jeſuitiſm at 1090 miles diſtance, and not antinomianiſm under 
his noſe. Martin Luther, doctor of divinity, who had during a 
ſickneſs. an old prieſt with him, who inſtructed him in the doctrine 
of the New Teitament, oppoſed Tetzel, the Pope's Legate, in ſel- 
ling indulgences, which began the reformation. _ 


REFORMATION. 


We come now eto confider the moſt remarkable event, next to 


the propogation of the goſpel, and the planting of the Chriſtian 


church, viz. the reformation and renovation of it ; whereby the 
morning light ſprung from a long and darkſome night, which was 
like a refurre&ion from the dead We have given ſome ſketches 
of the riſe, progreſs, and increaſe of corruption in every age, 
which gave occaſion to a reformation, and rendered it neceſſary. 


The enemy began to fow the tares of hereſy, ſchiſm, Hibertiniſm, 


&c. corruptions even in the apoſtolic age, The ſecond and third 
centuries gave birth to prclacy, though for want of the means of 
growth, and nouriſhment % ſupport it, it remained in its infant 
ſtate- The three fir ages had more genuine fimplicity and native 
purity. The three following were more corrupt in dactrine by er- 
ror, in worſhip by ſuperſtirion, and in church government by aſ— 
pirine ambition, affecting pre-emimence and ſuperiority, which in— 
creaſed (paſſorun fu peperit papem. alias auti-chrittum, 2 Theſ. 
ii 4.) till pride produced the Pope. Corruption may be ſaid now to 
base got the dow: ion. 47) goon victoriouſly, making eaſy and 
rapid progs. Darkness ines Ad during the three tollowing cen- 
tu: ies, ton dre» Gul depiie. when the reign of groſs darkneſs took 
place, which continued for tee ccuturies more; viz, till the 43th 

century; 
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century; from which time to the re formation, though gloomy, and 


almoſt total dackheſs reigned in the weſt, yet ſome beams of light 
tro n time to time darted amidſt the gloomy darkneſs, which uſhered 


in the day of reformation. | 
GREEK CHURCH. 


In the Chriſtian church there were now three grand diviſions, viz. 
the Greek, the Roman, and the Reformed, We ſhall firſt confider 
wherein they all agree; ſecondly, wherein they differ, thirdly, point 
out ard refute abſurdities, | 

Theſe three chnrches, or three parts of the Chriſtian church, a- 
gree in the general principles of Chriſtianity, in doctrine, worſhip 
aud morality. The chief diffcrence lies in additions, not known to 
the apoſtles and the primitive church, as will be obſerved afterwards. 
For they all agree in the twelve articles cf the creed, called the 
Apoſtolic creed, as being the ſummary of the apoſtles doctrine; 
though it was begun in the ſecond century, and finiſhed in the fourth, 
They all agree in the doctrine of the Trinity, ſome few. individuals 
in each excepted ; and conſequently, they agree to the other creeds 
made in defence of it; and therefore they agree as to the ſupreme ob- 
ject of worſhip, the offices of the Mediator, and the ſanctitication of 
the Spirit, They all agree as to the law of God, and the duties of 
piety, ſobriety and morality ; though nut in the mutives, means and 
ends, for doing them. They all admit baptiſm and the Lord's ſup- 
per; and the firſt day of the week for the Chriſtian Sabbath, and 
the Lord's prayer as the pattern of prayer, &, In the Greek 


church, antecedent to the reformation, we ſha!] include all but the 


Roman; it was ſo called, becauſe it ſpoke the Greek language, and 
the Roman or Latin church was ſo called, becauſc it ſpoke the 
Poman or Latin language ; thovgh all rhe bounds of either did not 
ſpeak theſe languages, but only the more confiderable parts. Anti- 
ent Greece confiſted of the Grecian ftates in the Peloponeſus in 
Evrope, and in the Leſſer Afia, &c. but after the conqueſts of 4Jex- 
ander the Great, the Greek literature was iutroguced into thoſe 
nations that belonged to the Greek empire, and were ſubject to bis 
ſucceſſors, Antient Greece retained its language, when conquers 
ed by the Romans, and ſubject to them. Therefore in the Roman 
church we do not include all that became ſubject to the Roman em- 
pire, but only what was called the weſtern empire, after the Roman 
empire was divided into two. Theſe empires alſo ceaſed to have the 
Greek and Roman languages, for their vernacnlar languages, after 
they were conquered by other nations that intreduced their own 
languages, or formed a mixt language, by the mixture of inhabi- 
tans, couſifting of their old and new maſters. But the liturgies, or 
religious {ervices of theſe churches, were ordered by the Pope to be 


retained and performed in their old languages. We vught alſo ta 
| Aa | diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh between theſe parts in the Greck church that were con- 
quered by the Turks, Saracens, Moore, Tartars, &e. as Conſtauti— 
nople, the very ſeat of the eaſtern empire, antient Greece and Afia 
were: and thoſe thit enjoy religious liberty, and the means of 
knowledge, as {ſeminaries of learning: ; the former being deprived of 
religious liberty, ſunk into deep 1 'gnorance, or degenerated into groſs 
corruptiou. The Greek church agrees in moit things with either 
the Roman or reformed; wherein It differs from the one, it agrees 
with the other. A great many of the corruptions of the church of 
Rome arofe before the ſchiſm between it and the Greek church, 
many of which aroſe in the eaſt, and theſe continued in both churches 
after the diviſion; fo that the Greek church has a great many of 
the grols corruptions of the Latin church; but Pictet, &c. obſerves, 
that it is not wholly ſo corrupt, in either doctrine, or worſhip, or 
church-government ; though it is funk into dep: orable | ignorance aad 
ſuperſtition; it agrees with the reformed church, in diſowuing the 
Pope, purgatory, images, clerical celibacy, aud in adminiſtratiug 
the fecrament in both kinds. The Greek church holds the ſerip— 
tures the ſupreme rule, and the fathers and councils ſubordinate ; 
they reject abſolutione, indulgences, the ſacrißce of the maſs, pro- 
ceſſion and adoration of elements, the Popifh five ſacraments, &c, 
in all which it differs from the Roman church; but it differs from 
the reformed church, in uſing pictures, and though they reje& pur- 
gatory, they have ſomething reſembling it. Like the Mahome- 
dans, they hoid that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds oniy from the Father, 
and not from the Son; they cat no blood. None ever ate blood 
but Pagans, Papilts and Proteſtants, the primitive church and the 
Greek cburch ſtill do not; the apoſtles forbid it as neceſſary, not as 
expedient for the time, as is alledged, if it was held ſacred, as a 
type of atoning blood, in hope, it ftould be held, fo as a memorial, 

gratitude being as firong an obligation as hope, or greater, it has 
the worſt effect on both bodily health and the mind, being inſtama- 
tory to both, and putrefactive as all animal jood is, creatures that 
live om it, are crue} and ſavage. Some Greeks obſerve both Sab- 

baths ; they uſe the croſs to drive away evil ſpirits, &c. they hold 
that pictures of angels and ſaints may be reverenced, that they are 
interecſſors for us, and have days dedicated to them; that baptiſm 
is eſſent ial to ſalvation ; that ſouls go not to heaven til the reſurree- 
tion; they keep icliivais, as Eaſter, Lent, &c. 


ROMAN CHURCH. 


We ſhall now proceed to conſider ſome of the principal differ- 
ences between the Roman and reformed churches. The corruptions 


of the Roman church are ſo numerous, and many of them are alſo 


fo riciculous, that we cannot detain to enumerate them all, as they 
are almoſt paſt reckoning up; we will only point out the principal 
OliCsy 
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ones, as it will be ſuſficient for the purpoſe; we will point out as 
many, and as great corruptions as gave ſuficient cauſe for ſeparation, 
ſince there was no remaining in the communion of that church, with- 
out full conformity; as they were abſolutely impoſed, and that as 
fundamental articles of faith, or eſſential to worſhip and church - 
government, and a great many that belong not dwectly to either of 
theſe. As we intend to give a general and pretty full account of 
Popiſa corruptions, and not to omit any of importance, we ſha!l 
proceed methodically, by taking them in claſſes. We begin with 
conſidering their marks of a true church. The four following are 
the principal]. 
it, Phe church of Rome claims antiquity as belonging to her, 
for a mark of the true church, viz that ſhe is the firſt, or molt 
ancient church, from whence the goſpel went forth, and by whoſe 
ambaſſadors, or miſſionaries, all the world was converted to Chriſti- 
anity. This is a very confident falſehood, for Rome is not the moſt 
ancient, or mother-charch, The doctrine of the goſpel did not 
proceed from Rome, nor was propagated by miſſionaries from it, 
but from Jeruſalem, according to the prophecy, Iſaiah ii 3. and 
the commiſſion given by Chriſt, Luke xxiv 47. Acts i 8 and much 
more by Paul than by Peter, 1 Cor. xv 10. The firſt was the great 
apoſtle of the Gentiles; and the Romans being Gentiles, had the 
prior titie to his chair, or to claim him as theirs, as he wrote them 
an epiſtle, and was at Rome; and Jeruſalem has the prior title to 
Peter's chair, and to be the primate's ſee, as ſhe was the mother- 
church, if Peter had any prerogative, which he has not. Peter 
never aſſumed any ſuperiority, but Paul aſſumed an authority over 
him, Gal. it 11.--The church of Jeruſalem, and the Greek church 
in Aſia, Africa and Euope, as Antioch, Alexandria, Athens, 
Conſtantinople, Coriuth, Erheſus, &c. have a better claim to anti- 
quity than the Roman or Latin church. There were about fix or 
more of the epiſtles written before that to the Romans; for neither 
the pſalms, prophecies nor epittles, are arranged in the order in 
which they were written; but that to the Romans is put firſt, be- 
ing the Jongeit, and containing the fundamental doctrine of the gol + 
pel, viz. juſtifcation, as its principa} topic, being the proper feat 
of it : and the Roman church made a ſchitin from the Greek church, 
which never allowed the biſhop of Rome's uſurped ſupremacy. 
2d, Therefore the church of Rome has no right to-claim the title 
of Catholic, or Univerſal, which is the ſecond prerogative the Claims; 
for though ſhe was once poſſeſſed of the Proteſtant churches, and 
exerciſed ber dominion over them before the reformation, yet ihe 
never had any dominion or ſuperiority over the Greek church: and 
this leads us to conſider that queition which ſhe thinks unanſwerable, 
Where was your church, or your religion, before Luther? as the 
Englith ſay to all the reformed, Where was your church govern- 
ment beforc Calvin? It is granted, thai God always had a church 
on 
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on earth, more or leſs viſible, though it was ſometimes very ſmall, 
and at other times very obſcure. (A church is a religious locicty, 
formed for the worſhip of God, and fellowſhip with one another ia 
the exerciſes of belgien 10 paradiſe it coufiſted only of two 
perſons, which are the feweſt that can form a ſocſe y. In the ark 
it contiited but of eight. When Abraham was called it had almaſt 
diſappeared. It conſiſted afterwa ds of his family. and in the fa- 
milies of the ſucceeding patriarchs. In the New Teſtament-times, 
it corfilted at firſt of Chriſt's family, viz. the twelve apoſtles, aud 
the ſcventy diſciples that were added to them; and in after times, 
it was often much oppreſſed by perſecution, (and obliged to ſeulk 
and hide) or obſcured by corruption. But to come to the countries 
called Proteitant and reformed, we anſwer, the Chriitian church was 
there before Luther. A remnant was preſerved {till amidit the core 
Tuption, Rom ix 27. xi 5, Rev, iii 4. though often much oppret- 
ſed and ſcattered, and obſcured. It ſhone forth, however, in the 
Vadois or Waldenſes, Albigeuſes, Wickliffitee, Lollards, Huſſites, 
Culdees, &c &c. and it is yet in France as it was before the re for- 
mation; for there are many Chriſtian ſocietics or Proteſtants there, 
though Aueh concealed, till of late, as not above fx might be to- 


| gether at divine ſervice But the true anſwer is this; The church 


of Rome has all the eſſentials aud ſcripture- Wine. which Pra- 
teſtants admit only, but ſhe adds others to them. She owns the 
true Mediator, aud ſacraments, &c. but adds others to them ; now 
the queſtion and the anſwer to it are exactly parallel to the follow- 
ing: One who had never ſeen a minor before, ſaw one come out 
of a coal-mine, with his face all beſmeared and black, ſo that he 
ſeemed to be a negro ; the fame man having waſhed and cleanſed his 
face, recovered his original white complexion. The ftranger aſked 
him, Where was your complexion before? he anſwered, It was where 
it is yet, and 1 have only waſhed of the dirt that covered and be- 
ſmeared it. So Proteſtants have only wiped off the pollutions of 
Popery, and retaincd the eſſentials of Chriſtianity, as before. The 
mark of a true church and a pure one;'s to reject all human authorities 
and inventions in religion, and have no rule but ſcripture, and if two 
Bramin, & philoſophers came to a Chriſtian country, learned 
Ohriſtiapity, returned home, taught it, and erected a church accord- 
ing to the ſcripture pattern, it would certainly be a true church, 
though a new one. 

zd, A third prerogative the church of Rome claims, as a mark of 
the true church be! longing to her, is unity. Whatever degree cf 
unity the church of Rome has, ſhe has no cauſe to boaſt of it, 
as it has been maintained by the moſt antichriſtian means, viz. 
perſecution, fire and ſword, &c. and, in a word, by the civil, or 
woridly power, and not by ſpiritual means, and the divine influ- 
ence: and this is not the unity of the Spirit, in the bond of Chri- 
ftian peace and brotherly love, being only by conſtraint and force of 


arms, and not with Chriſtian liberty, Nor is ſhe poſſeſſed of that 
unity 


1189) 


unity ſne boaſts of, for ſhe has had great contentions and diviſions, 
as of P *. with antipopes, ſcveral at a time, each ſupp: wrted by a 
party, There was once a ſchiſmatie contention that laſted 50 years, 
and another 28; and the different orders, as the Dominicans, Frans 


ciſcans, &. had violent contentions and differences. Sce bithop 
StivingReer's Idelatry ef the church of Rome. 

4th, & fourth privilege the church of Rome claims, as a mark of 
the true church belonging to her, is 1nfallibil:ity, that ſhe cannot 
eir, Which 1 Lehne thus: That which is iutallible, muſt be un» 
chanceable, for if it changed, it muſt have been wrong either before 
or after the dome ; therefore we have only to examine if the church 
of Rome has undergone any changes; but it is evident to the world 
how many Changes ſhe has- undergone, both in doctrine, as in arti- 
cles of faith, and in modes of worthip, and in multiplying the infe- 
rior objefis of it, and in church-government, by the addition of 
new orders of the ſubjcQs of it: one Pope and one council con- 
demned what another deereed, &c. See all ecclefiaſtic hiſtories, 
But it is argued, that if it be ſo, then the gates of hell have pre- 
vailcd. Anſwer, The gates of hell may prevail more ur leſs, as to 
corrupt, perſecute, oppreſs or extirpate, partly or totally, the doc- 
trine, faith or worſhip, to divide or to deitroy, from Matth. xxviii 
20. it is alledged that as Chriſt is always with the church, it can» 
not err, but the churches of Corinth, Galatia and Afta erred funda- 
mentally, eveu in the apoſtles days, when they had infallible guides, 
for. the apoſtles fay, their clergy perverted the goſpel. If Chriſt, 

who is the light and the life, ceaſe to be with the church by his 
Spirit, ſhe will ceaſe to be really, though ſhe may have a formal 
being. The ſeven churches of Aſtia, te. are extinct. But the 
great error or miſtake of the church of Rome, {yes in mating or- 
dinary paltors, equal to the apoaſtles in gifts, as infallihility, &c. 
and pretending that every age had miracles or prophecy, (forceries, 
divinations, &c.) though not conſtantly or always; yet that no age 
was wholly without them: but let them ſhew it ihey have the gifts 
of tongues, healing, & They deltroy all miracles, as tome do all 
inſpiration, by making them common and ordinary, the miracles, as 
the lame, &c. being healed at a faint's tomb at Paris, were found 
to be cheats. aud a prohibition was erected, defenſe de par le Roi, 
de faire miracles ici. The king forbids miracies to be wrought here. 
The inconſiſtency and blindneſs of moit Proteſtants is remarkable, 
in condemning the church of Rome for claiming infallibiley, and 
holding the ſeripture not a ſuſſicient rule for fulueſs or clearneſs, and 
yet doing the ſame, by making conteſſions, that is, holding the 
ſcriptures not ſufficient, and which they ſubſcribe and {wear to as in- 
fallible or faultleſs, and yet to hold none iufallible, and impeach 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God in his rule, and make themſc]ves 
wiſer than he. 

Having thus conſidered the principal things which the church of 
Reme claims as peculiar to her, aud as marks of the true church, 

and 
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and having ſhewn that they do not beiong to her, we proceed to 


conſider the capital thing in diſpute, which is, the authority of the 
Pore, or the right of ſupremacy, to which the biſhop of Rome 
pretends 9ver the whole Chriſtian church, as a vifible head, or 
Chriſt's vicar and vicegerent on earth, and Peter's ſucceſſor. The 
hinge ov which their argument originally turns here, is Peter's al- 
leged ſupremacy over the reſt of the apoſtles. This, however, can- 
not be ſhown,” but the contrary is evident from ſcripture. The 
ſcripture they alledge to ſupport this argument, is Matth. xvi 18, 
19. Now, if it is evident from ſcripture that the reſt of the apoſtles 


had this power and privilege in common with Peter, then he had no 


ſuperiority granted him over the reſt; but the former is evident 
from the following texts, in Matth. xviii 18. The key of diſcipline, 
or the power of binding and looſing, is here given to the whole 
church, which can bear no greater reſtriction than to the church» 
repreſentative, that is, church-officers, or the teachers and gover- 
nors of the church. And in John xx 23. the key of diſcipline, or 
the power of retaining and forgiving fins, is given to all the apoſtles, 
In Rev. xxi 14. the twelve apoſtles are equally repreſented. as the 
foundations of the church: but though they planted the church, and 
propagated Chriſtianity, by converting Jews and Gentiles to the 
profcflion of the goſpel, and thus brought them into the church, or 
built it up of them, yet they were but foundations founding, and 


Founded it upon Cbriſt, who is mentioned in ſcripture as the prime 


foundation, Ifa. xxviii 16. 1 Cor. iii 11. 1 Pet. ii 6, 7. and in 


Eph. ii 20. both the prophtes and apoſtles are conſidered as founda- 


tions; but Chrift is ſtill the primary one, and the chief corner-itone 
that unites the building. In Matth. xxviii 16. to the end, the ſame 
commiſſion, power and authority is given to them all. But the 
obvious meaning of Matth. xvi 18, 19. ſeems to be tais; This 
noble confeſſion of thine, that is, the faith thou haſt confeſſed, or, 
which is the ſame, this perſon thou haft confeſſed to be the Son of 
God and promiſed Meſſiah; or tliis great article of thy faith in 
him, is the immoveable foundation on which 1 will build my church, 
and the power aud policy of ſatan ſhall not prevail to ſwallow it up. 
And his ſaying, this rock, is analogous to his ſaying this temple, 


Ichn ii 19, 21. which he meant of himſelf. And the apoſtles laid 


this foundation in preaching the geſpel. A key denotes power and 
authority ; this was the key of knowledge and diſcipline to teach 
and govern the church. How ſins are remitted by the church, and 
tow fne binds and looſes, will be conſidered afterwards. Peter was 
not firſt in Chriſt, or firſt called, John, i 40. though he is ſomes» 
times firſt named, as being perhaps the oldeſt : and in Gal. ii 11. 
we ſee Paul reproves him for his miſconduct, which ſhews at Jcaſt, 
that he did not acknowledge his ſuperiority or ivfallibility. The 
2poliles were infallible in doctrine, or in what they taught and wrote 
by inſpiration, but not in practice, Chriſt only was ſo. That 
Peter 
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Peter ever was at Rome, and biſhop of it, is not agreed among the 
learned: but it is ſufficient for out purpoſe, that there is no autho- 
rity for it from ſcripture; and though he had been at it, as he was 
previouſly at Jeruſalem, Antioch and Alexandria, they have a prior 
title to his chair, and not to allow it to he removed to Rome. In 
ſhort, the church of Rome has quite. miſtaken her plan here, for 
Paul would have ſuited her purpoſe greatly better: his converſion 
was miraculsus, and his labours more extenſive than all the reſt: 
he wrote the epiſtle to the Romans, and was at Rome himſelf, and 
was the apoſtle of the Gentiles, and the greateſt of ail the apoſtles; 
and Peter was the leaſt, as he baſely denied Chriſt, 

Thus we have ſhewn, that the biſhop of Rome's claim to any 
prerogative, as Peter's ſucceſſor, is vain ; we never find Peter claim- 
ing this prerogative above the reſt ; and if he was firſt named, or 
choſen preſident it muſt be on account of his feniority. As for the 
prelacy of the church of Rome, (the highelt order of which is the 
cardinalſhip) it will fall under our conſideration when treating of it 
in the Proteſtant churches Their monaſtic orders, mendicants, &c, 
are too numerous and too abſurd to be conſidered here. Only let 
it be obſerved, that monks and hermits miſtake the end of coming 
into the world, which is to promote the gond of ſociety, by good 
offices. They cannot profit God by their piety and devotion, and 
only profit themſelves, by ufiproving their own minds, or bettering 
their hearts and diſpoſitions ; but this is felfiſhneſs, and not ſocial 
love, Pſal. xvi 2, 3. And mendicants, who make choice of poverty, 
entirely miſtake the duties of Chriſtianity and ſociety, as they devote 
themſelves to idleneſs, and put it out of their power to do good, 2 
Theff. iii 10. Acts xx 35. | | 

The reader muſt ſtill keep the rule in his eye by which we are to 
proceed, viz. the word of God, from which we have ſhewn, that 
the biſhop of Rome has no title to be Peter's faccefſor, and that 
Peter had no ſuperiority over the ret of the apoſtles. There is no 
judging any thing without a rule of judgement, for where there is 
no rule or law, there can be no tranſgreſſion. It naturally occurs 
then, to aſk the church of Rome, 1k, What is her religion! 2diy, 
Wherein is the rule or ſtandard of it contained? As for the firſt, ſhe 
will anſwer, It is the Chriſtian religion; arfd, ſecondly, That it 
is contained in the New Teſtament; then whatever has no founda- 
tion in the New Teſtament muſt be a human invention, and an ad- 
dition of their own introducing a mixture or corruption into the 
Chriſtian religion. 

Being baſed here, they fly to traditions as a ſubterfuge, and ſay, 
that beſides the ſcriptures, the TraprTIONs of the church are to 
be regarded as a ſupplementary rule to complete the ſcriptures ; and 
for this end they alfo add ſome books of the Apocrypha, though 
the Tewiſh church never acknowledged it as canonical, nor is it 
quoted in the New Teſtament. They alfo bold, that the ſeripture 
receives its authority from the church; and again reciprocally, the 


church 
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_ehnrch receives its authority from the ſeripture; and thus argue in 


a circle, and involve themicives in ſtrauge inconſiſtencies z as they do 
alſo about the mutual authority of the ſcripture and traditions, which 
Jaſt they ſay, Chritt delivered to his apoſtſes, not to be committed 
to writing, but to be communicated oraily from one to another; but 
at laſt they wrote them in a book, as the Pharifees did their's ; and 
bence they are never at a lots to get authority for every thing from 
tradition, that. they cannot get from the ſcripture, which they al- 
ledge is deficient, and an uuſufficient rule without tradition; con- 
tracy to which we prove from the f{cripiure itſelf, thut it is a per- 


fea rule without unwritten tradition, 2 Tim. iii 16, 17. 2 Pet. - 


19. if it were not a perfect rule, it could not make the man of God 
perfect; and in Col. ii 8. and Matth. xv 9. human traditions are fe- 


vertcly condemned. But if we take tradition in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, 


then it jmplies every ordinauce given to the church, as the ſacra— 
ments, and even the ſcriptures themſelves; as tradition ſignities any 
thing given or delivered; this is doubtleſs the meaning of it in 2 Thel. 
ii 15. for the things contained in the Epiſtle are called traditions, 
as weli as what the apaſtle taught there, by preaching. To the 
ſame purpoſe is 2 Tim. ii 2. and the original of 1 Cor. xi 2. and in- 
deed it is blaſphemy to impeach the wiſdom or goodneſs of God in 
alledging that he gave not a perfect and certain rule, if he gave any 
at all, but left his church to be guided by uncertain tradition, 20%), 
They pretend the ſcripture is ſo obſcure, that it cannot be under- 
ſtood by the unlearned, 2 Pet. itt 16. Acts viii 31. but we aſſert, 
that all things neceſſary to ſalvation are clear and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood by the meaueſt capacity; Hab. ii 2. God adapted the ſcrip- 
tures to the capacity of them for whom they were defgned. Sce 
the fifth rule of interpretation. Both theſe are held reaſons for 
confeſſions by Proteſtants, and they hold theſe infallible, or perfect 
and the bible ſo, without them; Rome is more conſiſtent. 

The knowledge of the original languages is the beſt human help, 
as the great Dr Owen obferves in his cauſes, ways and means of 
underſtanding the mind of God in his word; and in his reaſon of 
faith, that is, the reaſon why we believe the ſcriptures to be the 
word of God, with a divine faith, or ſee the internal evidence of 
revelation aright. He obſerves that grace, or the ſupernatural aids 
of the Spirit, that inſpired the feriptures, and ſpeaks in them, is a 
better help to underſtand the ſpiritual and real ſeuſe of them, than 
human learning is, John vi 45. Jer. xxx1 34. 1 John ii 27. literal 
ſcripture has but one ſente, as was obſerved in the rule of interpre- 
tation. The figurative has two, a near, and a remote; but heretics 
will wreſt any ſcripture to their deſtruction, to make it ſpeak what 
it never meant. Nothing ſhould be held a term of communion, that 
ie not evident in the New Teſtament. Whatever is not contained in 
ſcripture, expreſsly or by clear conſequence, is no matter of our 
faith and obedience, and whatever is not plainly fo, is not a 1 

0 
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sf importance to us. The apoſtles * publiſned than interpreted 
the goſpel, which they received by inſpiration; not that they had 
no authority to puÞliſh or write any thing but what is contained in 
the 4 goſpels, or even what they heard from Chriſt, as Sherlock on 
Jude 3. aſſerts; he and other Socinians in fact reject all the New 
Teſtament but the. Goſpels, unleſs it he the Acts, and the Epiſtle 
of James; the apoſtles knew not even the nature of Meſſiah's king- 
dom, the goſpel-diſpenſation, and far leſs all the doctrines of it, 
before the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt, John «+1 12, 13. Acts i 6. 
they alſo interpreted the Old Teſtament, and found things therein 
which none could fee without inſpiration, as the apoſtle diſcovers a 
ſenſe in Abraham's covenant, and bleſſing which no uninſpired in- 
terpreter could have found.. The Epiſtles contain the noon-day of 
the goſpel, of which the goſpels are but the dawning ; ſee on the 
beginning of the Chriſtian religion. The ſcripture is the beft inter- 
preter of itſelf, Acts xxvii 23. The Epiſtles, and eſpecially Paul's, 
gave more trouble to Socinians and Papiſts, than all the reſt of the 
ſeripture; the doctrines of juſtification, Chriſt's divinity and atone- 
ment, &c. are clearly taught there, Rom, iii. 24. v 8. Gal, ii 16. 
Ifaiah xlv 23, 24. compared with Phil. ii 10. where Jehovah is ren- 
dered Jeſus. MA 64 | 7 
The next ſubterfuge of Papiſts, to traditions are the dictates of 
the church, or the decrees of the council of TRENM, (for the fathers 
and their councils fail them,) it was convocated by the Pope's man- 
date in 1545, and conſiſted of his creatures, and was conducted hy 


his Legate to his mifd, it ſat 18 years in that remote place, in Italy; 


the decrees of it, are the ultimate deciſions in all caſes, but they 
differ about the explication of them, Moſt of their innovations were 
but matters of opinion before, which were then eſtabliſhed as arti- 
cles of faith. We have ſeen when, and by whom ſeveral of them 
had their original; but many of them are of an obſcure original, 
and were, privily and gradually introduced; fo that the authors of 
them, and their commencement, are not on record, like the Maſo- 
retics, as is the cafe with many of the liberal and mechanical arts, 
and other diſcoveries. The church of Rome indeed was obliged to 
make a kind of reformation, of ſome groſs abſardities, that could 


not abide the light of the reformatien, but others they ſtill retained. 


As not allowing the ſcriptures to be tranſlated into the language of 
the people, and thus denyiog them the uſe of them, and uſing the 
liturgy, or ſervice of the church in an unknown tongue; now this 
is ſo palpable an abſurdity, that it needs no refutation, as it is con- 
trary to the common ſenſe of ' mankind to ſpeak in an unknown 
tongue; one is not inſtructed by what he does not underſtand ; it 
is alſo contrary to expreſs ſcripture precepts, Col, iv 16. 1 Theſ. v 
27, 1 Cor. xiv. Acts xvii 11. John v 29. Their argument, that the 
unlearned would abuſe the ſcripture to their hurt, if they had the 
uſe of it, has the ſame weight againſt the liberty of uſing any other 
thing ; many abuſe meat and _—_ to gluttony and drunkenneſs, 
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and their eyes to covetouſneis, voluptuouſnefs, and ambition. Not 
allowing the church the uſe of the ſcripture, is like taking the fun 
out of the heavens ; but the reaſon they do it is, that the people 
may not have light to ſee their abfurdities, hut be kept in dark- 
neſs and ignorance, and yield implicit faith and obedience to fallible 
and corrupt men, who deceive them, to make merchandiſe of them, 
The ſcriptures were given in the language of the people, and tie 
New Teſtament was not given in the divine language, but in the 
vulgar one, that is, in the one moſt commonly knowa. | 

1/7. The doctrine of juſtification and grace is dangerouſſy corrup- 
ted in the church of Rome; and next to the perſon, offices, &c, of 
the Mediator, this is the principal doctrine of the goſpel. It was 
that for which the apoſtles chiefly contended in the Epiſtles to the 
Romans and Galatians, and Luther calls it the article on which the 
church ſtands or falls, that is, according as it is preferved pure or 
eorrupted. The Jews, both Infidel, and Chriſtian, and Papiſts, 
Sen oppoſed or corrupted this doctrine. The church of Rome 
not only dangerouſly corrupts it, by aſeribing it to their own merits, 
penance, pilgrimages, the merits of the faints, and works of con- 
gruo, that deferve grace; and of condigno, (after they have got 
the grace that was meet to their congruity,) that deſerve eternal 
life; and works of ſupererogation, that make God a debtor, which 
is an old doctrine of the Aſcetics in the fecond century, according 
to their pretended double rule of fanQity, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, viz, precepts and councits. If man had any faculty or power 
that he did not receive from God, then he would not be obliged to 
employ it in his fervice ; but he is but a ſteward of what he poſſeſſes, 
as he has nothing but what he received, having nothing of his own, 
And though he did every duty required, and did no evi forbidden, 
yet he would be but an unprofitable ſervant, Luke xvii 10. but the 
caſe is otherwiſe, 1 Kings viii 46. Eccl. vii 20. Rom. iii 23. James 
iii 2. Juſtification is that which the profeſſors of all religions, Pa- 
gan, Mahomedan, Jewiff and Chriſtian, by their various methods 
of religious worſhip, and exerciſes of devotion,” chiefty ſought after, 
viz, how to obtain pardon and acceptance with God, being fenſible 


they had offended, But juſtification is not only corrupted as to the 


means and matter of it, but fo 23 to the nature of it, as they con- 
found it with fanQification, which is like confounding heaven with 
earth ; and diſtreſſes or diſtracts the weak and tender conſcience,by 
making them meaſure their juſtification by their ſanctifieation, or 
miſtake the one for the other, by holfling juſtification to eouſiſt in 


the renovation of the mind; they ſay faith may be alone, it is ſo in 


Antinomians, Gal. v 6. ii 16. but if aſſent juttified, devils have it, 
the Socinian faith is obedience, but none are juſtified till they be- 
lieve, faith is that by which we receive Chriſt's rightedufneſs and 
not it, as Arminians ſay, the act of believing is imputed, it is not 
for what is in ue, or done by us, that we are jultihed, Tnherent 
rightzoulnelſs is not perfect, Tit. iii 5. Acts xxvi 28. 1 Cor, 5 41 
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Phil, iii 8, 9. &c. whereas juſtification is an external act, compfeat- 


ed at once; but ſanctification is a work, and is imperfect during 
this life, being only perfected at death, See the malt excellent de- 
finitiou of them, on theſe queſtions, in the Af-mbly's 8 ſhorter ca- 


techiſm, and the ſeriptures there quoted. 


- — 


2aly, The church of Rome holds, that baptiſm regenerates and 
removes original fin, inherent and imputed, or both guilt and pol- 
lution, and thus both merits and purifies, contrary to experience and 
undeniable facts ; for, if, many that are baptized die before they 
are capable of actual fin, which muſt therefore be by virtue of ori- 


ginal fin, as death came only by fin, Rom. v 12. vi 23. for though 


man was made naturally capable of mortality, as his body conſiſts 


of parts that were capable of ſeparation, or a diſſolution, yet, by 


the promiſed favour or grace, he would have been immortal had ke 


not ſinned; and none die but in conſequence of fin, or the puniſh- 


ment of it, Secondly, Many that are baptized, when they become 
moral agents, Or capable to diſtinguiſh between good and evil, che 
their corruption of nature, that they are in the gall of bitterneſs, 


and bond of iniquity. \ 


345. Their diitinQion of ſins into mortal, and venial, which can 
be atoned for by themſelyes, or the merits of the ſaints, or expiat- 
ed by the pains of purgatory, is dangerous; as if any fin of its own 
nature were not mortal, and deſerved eternal death, Gal. iii 10. In- 


deed the apoſtle John ſpeaks of mortal fins, but i in another ſenſe. r 


John v 16. he there ſeems to allude to theſe fins that had no lacri- 


nce appointed for them by the law. The ſacrifice was the typical 
atonement, the emblem of the great propuaatory ſacr iſice and real 


atonement; the lacrifice, therefore died in place of the ſinner, hav- 
ing his ſins typically transferred on it, and thus bore his iniquity 3 
but as to thoſe fins for which no ſacrifice was appointed, the ſinner 
was ſaid to bear his iniquity, and die, Lev. xXiv 15. Xx 17, Numb. 
is 13, The following are examples of theſe us, and. of the cum- 
mands of which they are tranigrefiions ; : 3/7, Deut. X11 10. vvii 5. 


24, Exod, xxii 20. 3d, Lev. xxiv 16. 4th, Numb. xv 35- 5th, 


Exod. xxi 15. Lev. xx 9 6th, Lev, xxiv 17, 7th, Lev. xx 
10, 13, 19. Numb. xv 20. Heb. x 26. 1 John iii g. 1 
tude and treachery are the greateſt of all crimes, Atheiſm idolatry, 


| blaſphemy, Sabbath breaking, be ing ſacriledge, being the time for 


reſigion, and it no time be left for it, there can he no "religion re- 


bellion againſt rightful ſuperiors; murder, adultery, robbery are to 
be puniſhed by the civil magiſtrates, and theſe are not perſecution ; - 
; Chriſt neither abſolved nor condemned the woman taken in adultery 1 


it was a trap to enſnare him to judge in civil matters, But it muſt. 
be obſerved of all theſe fins, that it was only ſuch as were commit- 
ted wil. ully, and not by ignorance, accident, or ſurpriſe, &c. that they 
were 215 morta}; and any fin committed in this manner is alſo 

mortal in the alle; ſenſe, Numb. xv 30. Heb. x 26. The fin 
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againſt the Holy Ghoſt was alſo a milful fin as to its quality and cir- 


cumſtances; but as to its kind, ſeems to have conſiſted in aſcribing 
the miracles Chriſt did by the divine Spirit to the agency or power 
of an evil ſpirit, out of mere malice, though they were perfectly 
certain of the contrary, Matth. xii 28. Mark iii 30. and therefore 
could only be committed during Chritt's perſonal miuiſtry on exrth, 
according to the opinion of the moſt eminent divines, Many di- 


vines and commentators of note, ſeem ver 1 onvently and abſurd ty | 
to confound Matth. xii 28. Heb, x 26. 1 John v 16. aud explain 


the one by 1 the other. In the two latter it is evident, by the terms 
uſed, that the apoſtle ; alludes to the above-mentioned ; and if David 
and the Gentile converts obtained pardon, theſe were extraordinary 
inſtances, and it was by extraordinary means wed to bring them to 
repentance ; the firſt by a prophet, the others by apoſtles and mi- 
racles: and many of the Gentiles were grea: ly ignorant of the hein- 
ouſneſs of theſe fins mentioned, 1 Cor. vi 9. but few even of theſe 
that ſhould teach others ſcem to know theſe things, or to read and 
conſider the laws of God contained in the Pentateuch, and only ſum- 
med up in the ten commands; and ſeem to look on the Old Teſta- 
ment, or, at leaſt, on the th books of Moſes, as of no force now, 
and ſay, ſuch a thing was under the old law, or the law of Moſes, as 


if all the laws of Moſes were only ceremonial, and ceaſed to be of 


force under the goſpel : but moral laws are of eternal and unalter- 
able obligation; ; and the rule to know whether they are moral or 
ceremonial, is to conſider, whether the things required or forbidden 
are duties or fins now, as idolatry, N murder, adultery, 
&c. But it is argued, that, under the goſpel-diſpenſation, grace 
and forgiveneſs abounds more than under the law, or Old Tefa- 
ment · diſpenſation, and that there is forgiveneſs for all fins, if in- 
cerely repented of; but then it is not conſidered that the author of 
pardon is alſo the author of repentance, Acts v. 31 xi 18. 2 Tim. ii 
25. Heb. xii 16. He, indeed, has inſeparably connected pardon 
and repentance, and to whom he gives the one he gives the other. 
But inſtead of greater indulgence to fin by tlie goſpel than the law, 
it is juſt the contrary, as under that darker diſpenſation fins were 
leſs aggravated, and polygamy winked at, This would make the 


oſpel he miniſtry of fin to encourage it. There are indeed re- 


markable inſtances of the converſion of notorious ſiuners recorded 
by ſome, as Doddridgeꝰ s converſion of Gardiner, and Burnet's con- 
yerſion of Rocheſter, & . As to the latter, however, the biſhop 
does not ſeem to be certain. But, ſays a preater divine, the con- 
verſion of an aged ſinner is the wonder of an age, yea, and that age 
is the wonder of ages, Jer. xiii 23. Weak minds delight 1 in the 
marvellous, and picus minds in ſuch wonders. It is more anaJogoys 
to reaſon and ſcripture, that God will keep hie people from och 
ſnares. 2 John iii 9. is explained by 1 John y 16. Miracles and 
extia-rdinary events are not the privilege of ordinary times Some 


may think, that theſe mortal ins were Punifl. ed only with it niporat 


death, 


5 


death, but then they were driven away in their wickedneſs; and 


others may think, that this was rather to be confidered as a civil, or 
political, or, in the Rabinic ſenle, a judicial puniſhment of them, as 
ftate-crimes ; becauſe they hold that idolatry was thus puniſhed as 
rebellion againit the civil magiſtrates, as under their theocracy God 
was their King. The cell of the goſpel to Heathens in ignorance, 
was to all, different from Heb. vi. the deſign of the goulpe] was not 
to make Chriſtians worſe than others, by giving liberty to fin, but 
the contrary, Rom vi. James ii. they are not good works that are 
not commanded, what is not of faith is fin, ſupererogation is uſcleſs 
to add or dimiciſh, Deut. iv 2. 

Some governments among the reformed churches puniſhed adul- 
tery with death, and there is an act of the Pritiſn parliament in 
force againſt it, and many heathens puniſhed it with death, See 
Roſs's hiſtory. The primitive church had not the civil power of 
life and dcath over perſons, but it excluded adulterers for ever from 
the communjon of the church, which was an ecclefiaftic death, no 
tears or intreaties could gain readmiſſion. The evidence of repen- 
tance conſiſts in reſtitution, or reparation of the injury done; but 
there can be nothing ſuch performed for the breach of the ſixth 
command, as the life taken away cannot be reſtored. Therefore, 
lays the apoſlle, 1 John iii x5. in one inftaace reparation can be 
made for the breach of the feventh commend, Deut. xxii 28. In 
other inſtances there can be no reſtitution, as adultery, inceſt, and 


ail unnatural luſts, and therefore death was inflited. The beſt re- 


ulated Pagans, who had only the light and law of nature to guide 
them, acted according to the written law in Deut. xxii 28. Lev, 
xx Io. Which ſhews, that both the law of nature and the written 
law are from the ſame author, as in this natural and ſypernatural 

light agreed, Rom. ii 14, 15. f 3 
4th. The doQrine of the church of Rome is dangerouſly corrupt- 
ed concerning the pardon of fin, and repentance the mean of it, by 
ſubſtituting penance, in a great meaſure, in place of it, and par- 
ficularly in granting exemption from that penance to be purchaſcd 
by money, not confidering that repentauce is abſolutely neceſſary 
in order to obtain pardon, as no fin can be actually pardoned vill 
it be actually repented of. Repentance is the reparation of an in- 
jury done, undoipg what was done amiſs, or making reſtitution. 
Without reparation there can be no remiſſion and ſalvation, there. 
fore there muſt either be reſtitution or damnation, Repentance re- 
gards either God or man, according as ſing are committed againſt 
either the firſt or ſecond table of the law. Sins agaiaſt the firſt 
table of the law are more directly and immediately committed a- 
gainſt God. Repentance towards God conſiſts in cealing to do 
evil, and learning to do well, (from a change of heart proceeds 
this change of life,) and alſo doubling diligence in time to come. 
This is the proper meaning of redeeming the time. Thus Paul 
MP ? RY laboured 
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laboured more abundantly than all the apoſtles, and built vp the 
church much faſter than he pulled it down. Sins againſt the ſecond 
table of the Jaw, that are more immediately and directly again} 
man, require feſtitution, as eſſential to true repentance, Þcing the 
only true mark, evidence, or fruit of a change of heart, We ob- 
ſerved, that reparation cannot be made for the breach of the ſixth 
command, and that it can be made in one inſtance only for the breach 
of the ſeventh, and.is enjoined by the law of God, Deut. xx 28. 
or if the father utterly refuſed to give his daughter, ſhe being whot- 
ly in his power, aud at his diſpoſal, then a dowry or ſubſiſtance was 
to be given her, which was ſome kind of reparation or compenſatt- 
on, Exod. xxii 16, 17. Actual repentance for the breach of the 
eight command, conſiſts in reſtoring what was taken away, or the 
equivalent, whether by direct or indirect theft, as fraud, deceit, ex- 
tortion, oppreſſion, &e. Repentance does not conſiſt in faſting and 


praying only, or in church-cenſures, as ſome imagine; that is but 


deceiving one's ſelf, and the world, aud a {olema mockery of God, 


if there be no reparation. Can any be ſaid conſiſtently with com- 


mon ſenſe to repent, who ſtill retain their neighbour's property un- 
juſtly, and do not reſtore it? It is plain they are not truly ſorry 
for it, even though they may wiſh they had not done it, and more 


eſpecially if they intend to go on in the ſame practices. Nay, they 


are not truly humbled for their fins, nor alarmed of the danger of 
them, who are not willing to do whatever is commanded, however 
it may be contrary to their honour or intereſt, or natural ſenſe, Luke 
xix 8. Acts ix 6. | 

The fathers, from whom I have collected theſe ſentiments con- 
cerning fin and repentance, were very particular with regard to the 
mode of reſtitution, If the perſon wronged be dead, reſtitution is 
to be made to the next heir if no heir, is to be found, it is to be 
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Eliazar Bar Iſaiah, a late Jewiſh convert to Chriſtianity, 
produces evidences of the Trinity, and the Meſſiah's being come, 
from the Old Teſtament, and the Rabins expotitions of it, and 
ſhews the true meaning of holem and hed, rendered eternal and 
everlaiting, that ſeparately they ſignify as long as the nature of the 
thing can admit. The ſervant, who got his ear bored to ſerve 
forever at his deſire, could ſerve only during his life, or till the 
jubilee, whea all things were redreſled, ſervants fre:d, debts diſ- 
charged, mortgaged lands, &c. reſtored to their primary owners, 
&c. and the Jewilh diſpenſation could continue only till Meſſiah 
came, though its ordinances are ſaid to be forever. The everlaſt- 
ing hills are to abide till their period, like the Jewiſh Rate, till a 
better ſucceed, when the earth will be purified by fire; when ape 
plied to God, they denote without end, as his nature and being 
endure forever, and alſo when applicd to a future ſtate, as it has no 
ſucceſſion, when joined together as the Greek aionos, aionon, or the 
adjective atonios they denote endieſs duration; but what determines 


the eternity of future miſery to the wicked, is the ſentence of the 


ſupreme judge in the accaunt of the laſt judgement, Matth. xxv. 
and laſt, where the ſame word is uſed in the original, for the ex- 
tent of the happineſs of the good, and miſery of the bad ; ſhewing 
they are equal; the rational account of it conſiſtent with ſcripture 
and philoſophy is, that figurative language is uſed to repreſent ſpi- 


ritual and eternal things, as light, life, melody, &c. denotes hap- 


pineſs; darkneſs, death, mourning, fire, chains or impriſonmeat, 
denote miſery 3 as in proportion to the means neglected to preſerve 
health, and the folly, as diſſipation, &c. uſed to produce diſeaſes, 
muſt be the loſe of health and ſoundneſs of body, and the pains and 


ſhattered ſtate of it by diſeaſes, ſo the ſtate of the mind with re- 


gard to the neglect of virtue and the duties of piety, the ſocial and 
perſonal ones, and the oppolite vices is in the ſame proportion, the 
kingdom of heaven is in the mind, in righteouſneſs peace and joy 
unſpeakable, which no outward enjoyment can give, nor auy outward 
evil take away, holineſs or purity and happineſs: and fin or 
vice and miſery are ſo infeparable, as cauſe and effect, the ſun and 
light, fire and heat, divine juſtice renders to all their due, for be- 
nefits or injuries done to men, &c, Gratitude, fidelity, and obedi- 
ence, or the contrary reſpecting God; the pains of mind ſurpaſs 
the pains of ſenſe, the gout, though like a hot iron piercing fleſh 
and bone, is but a faint image ot the anguith, terrors, racks, tor - 
tors and torments of a guilty mind; horror and remorſe are the 
bitterſt paſſions, a wounded ſpirit who can bear, Prov, xviit 14. 
See the deſign of creation, p. 56. Bad diſpoſitions are the furies of 
the mind ſpoken of by Pagans. This life is the ſeed time for eternity, 
and as every one ſows ſo will he reap ; as youthful folly renders old 
age miſerable, morality and religion are the intereſt of the individual, 


and the bond of ſociety, and would be practiſed for their own 


vility by all poſſeſſing the exerciſe of reaſon and common ſenſe, 
A ITO | though 
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though there were neither a providence nor a future fate. Man- 
kind are naturally friends ſaid che philoſopher, and what has igno— 
rantly and falſcly been called the ſtate of nature, wherein all are 
ſaid to be in oppoſition to one another, by war, robbery, & as 
they have different intereſts in different ranks, is forcign to nazure, 


reaſon and humanity, the ſocial virtues, and duties are needed by 


the wants and weakneſs of infancy, old age, &c. Hobbs. faid the 
firong, had a right to rob the weak h-cavſe they were ſtron»er, 
but the philoſopher ſaid, for that reaſon they ſhould protect the 
weak from danger of wild beaſts, aid and alli them. Bealls of prey, 
as the lion and the eagle, are of a different fpecies from the gentle 
and harmleſs, as the lamb and the dove; there are no ſuch oppoſite 
and contrary varicties of the ſame ſpecies as among the human 
kind, where there are the moſt harmleſs and inoffenfive, and the 
molt cruel beaſts of prey. . 

Sparing the life of a murderer is adopting his crime. There are 
various ways whereby we can be partakers of other men's fins, and 
thereby mult partake of their puniſhments ; as by enticing, adviſing 
or compelling to fin, ſupporting and defending it, as ſome barriſters 
or pleaders do for their clients, by court craft, or law game; or by 
not hindering ſin if we can, or lerding others to it by our example, 


Kc. Guilt does not divide, but it multiplies. If a hundred men 


be all engaged in committing one murder, they are all equally gnilty 


as if only one had done it. Reſtitution for the breach of the ninth 


command is more difficult than for the foregoing, as a falſehood 
once ſpread cannot be eaſily ſtopped or recalled. Indeed it is ſeldom 
poſſible, unleſs it be done immediately before it ſpread. Evil ſpeak- 
ing againft man conſiſts in lying alone, either directly, or indirectly, 


by magnifying and miſrepreſentiog, or making things worſe than. 


they are; for the truth can never be evil, and it is doing one no 
injury to ſay the truth, and only wicked perſons fear it, On account 
of the difficulty of reparation here, and the baſeneſs of this moſt 


common vice, attacking one behind his back, or in his abſence, fo 


that he has no means to defend himſelf ; and as it is by one's cha- 
racter only that he can have commerce with ſociety, and live in it, 
a good name or reputation being dearer than life, on theſe accounts 
lying is branded as the morſt of crimes, (as it is turning light to 
darkneſs;) aud a particular denunciatiou is made againſt liars, Rev. 
Xx1 8. John viii 44. 

It is obſerved, chat the Roman doctors uſually tranſlate repent- 
ance, penance ;z and to practiſe or perform repentance is to do peu- 
ance; by which they mean great ſeverities inflited on the body, as 
whipping, or wounding themſelves, &c. crueltics, or ſevere faſtings, 
or pilgrimages, which is not the mortifyiug of evil appetities and 
diſpoſitions, and crucifying the iufts, corrupt affections, pafſions and 
deſires, which the apoſtles prefcribe It may kill the body, but not 
the Juits, and ſerve to nourifh ſpiritual pride, Luke xviii 12. Com- 
mitting crucities on the body is u breach of the ſixth command. An 

eminent 
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eminent phylivian and divine, indeed, preferibed faking and exerciſe 
for parity and health of body, and faiting and prayer (which is 
exile of mind) for the ſame qualities of mind; but it is ſubſer- 
vient to that purpoſe only to a certain degree. Penance can never 
merit or procure atunement for fin; it is not repairing the injury 
done by it to God or man; it is only a falſe deſufive peace that it 
procurcs. Their doctrine of ſupcrerogation proceeds from the molt 
deplorable ig novance, pride and vanity, as was obſerved before. 
Their doctrine of tne merits of the apoſtles, ſaints and martyrs, 
that the church has in keeping to diſpoſe of to thoſe that need them, 


=» 


is another dangerous deluſion to 611 the Pope's coffers ; if theſe ex- 
c:!!ed others, or had more grace to bear greater ſufferings, perſe- 


cution, martyrdom, &c. they were greater debtors to free grace; 
and as grace is a degree of glory, or the beginning of it, ſo that 
they differ not in kind bat in degree, they are capable of higher de- 
grees of glory, 2 Cor. iii 5. 1 Cor. iv 4, 7. James iii 2. This is 
alſo derogatory to the merits of Chriſt, as if they were not ſuſſici- 
ent, or as if he did not bellow them freely, or as if they wonld not 
be indebted to him for them. | 

5thly, Confeſſion to a prieſt is another way to a falſe peace, James 
v 16. if we have offended, or injured one another, confeſſion or ac- 
knowledgment is a part of repentance ; and when God alone is of- 
fended, confeſſion ought te be to him alone for ſecret fins of either 
omiſſion or commiſſion, that no ſcandal be given to ſociety z confeſ- 
ſiou is to be made to the party offended, and forgiveneſs aſked, and 
to defire them to pray God for it, as Abimelech did Abraham. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that no fin againſt either God or man can 
be actually forgiven till it be actually repented of. God forgives 
none but thoſe that repent; and man is not bound to do it, as it 
would encourage fin, and the repetition of 1njurics. There may 
perhaps be two exceptions, firſt, when one knows of an enemy dy- 
ing, he ſhould forgive him before he die; and none ought to die 
without forgiving his enemies. But indeed perſons ſhould apply to 
their ſpiritual guides, and experienced faints, for ſolution of doubts 
or caſes of conſcience, which will lead them to diſcover ſome ſecret 
ſins to them. 

674ly, But their moſt dangerous doctrines about fin are theſe of 
abſolution and indulgences, and thus diſperſing with the divine law, 
which perfectly anſwers the character given of the man of fin, 2 
Theſ. ii 4. and they will not only give abſolution for the moſt horrid 
crimes, but alſo hold them highly meritorious, if in their ſtile it be 
for the good of the church, as deſtroying heretics, even though they 
be parents, Rom. iii 8. Matth. xvi 19. John xx 23. can be under- 
ſtood only declaratively, authoritatively in the name of Chriſt, ag 
his ambaſſadors, and by commiſſion from him, ſolemnly declaring 
pardon to the true penitent, and in the exerciſe of church-diſci- 
pline, or that power derived from the king and head of the church, 
e which 
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which he hath committ=d to church-officers, to excommunigate and 
exclude the impenitent and diſobedicnt from the privileges and com- 
munion of the church: And this excluding the ſcandalous, and 
admitting the penitent, is the binding aud looting on earth which 
ſhall be ratificd ia heaven. The yearly confeſſions and abſolutions, 
fome of which have been obtained by money, are dangerous delu- 
nous, co Jull coaſciencee aſleep in ſecurity, or a falſe perſuaſion 
of peace. . 

The word AnsorUriox, in the primitive and Proteſtant churches, 
is uſe! to ſignify, that the delinquent is fet free from church cen- 
ſure, and received again into the communion of the church, and the 
putieipation of the ordinances and privileges of it, aud thus frecd 
from their ſtate of ſcandal; and if their profeſſion of repentance be 
fincere, they obtain alſo forgiveneſs of God, When the Jews ac- 
cuſed Chriſt of blaſphemy in forgiving fins, which none could do 
but God, and thereby aſſuming God's prerogative, he removed Gife 
eaſes, the effects of them, and thereby ſhewed he had power to for- 
give them, No man but Alexander the Great, the Pope and his 
clergy, ever pretended to forgive fins, for we never find the apoſtles 
doing it; but Jet Papiſts remove the effects of them, as our Saviour 
did, and then the world will be convinced they can pardon it. But 
ſome of them, being now aſhamed of ſuch a practice, aſtert, that 
they only ſolemnly declare, that the ccofeſfors obtain forgiveneſs, if 
they ſincerely repent of their ſins they have confeed, 

Their doctrine of indulgencies is yet more dreadful, giving the 
licentious a liberty to do what they pleaſe, contrary to both law 
and goſpel, 1 John iii 4. Rom. vi 1. and even making vice virtue, 
if for the good of their church, as was obſerved before. This is 
what it is morally impoſſible for God to do, and makes the ſucecſſ- 
on of Popes anſwer the character given of the man of fin, 2 Theſ. 


ji 4. Indulgence and penance in the primitive church meant the 


relaxing a part of the uſual diſcipline to one that was more caſt 
down than ordinary, and increafing it to the hardened and obſtinate 
who were diſobedient to the church, Luke x 16. But Popery me- 
tamorphoſed or preverted almoſt all things, aud turned them upfide 
down. Their faſt of Leut is a yearly penance, in which they pre- 
tend to imitate aur Savion's forty days fall in the wilderneſs; here- 
in they ſicw the moſt deplorable ignorance and mifunderſtanding ; 
for we are not to imitate his mediatorial or miraculous acts, of which 
his faſting forty days was one ; we are to imitate only his morab ac- 
tions; but they generally feaſt as well then as at any other time of 
the year, by uling fiſh inſtead of fleſh, a more libidinous diet; nor 
will the pretence, that fince the Gaderene's ſwine run all into the 
fea, make ſwine fiſh ever after; its a mere abſardity, to call abſta in- 
ing from fleſh, a partial faſt, or low diet. However, keeping Lent, 
1. e. low diet, properly, longer or ſhorter in the year, might tend 


to promote health of body, and the growth of religion, if not uſed 
| | in 
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in that railaken notion. Their Friday's faſts have more appearance 
of propriety, Gal. iv to. Col, 11 16. 

Tub, The doctrine of the ſacraments is alſo dangerouſly corrup- 
ted in the church of Rome, both by additions to the true ones, and 
adding falſe oves. They make them effcntially neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion; whereas, it is not ſo much the want, 2s the wilful neglect of 
the ordinances and mens of ſzleation, which God hath appointed, 
that conſtitutes the dapger. Deiſts and profligates, that wilfully 
neglect, or rejed and deſpiſe the goſpel, and the ordinances or 
means of lalvation therein appointed, are indeed without excuſe, 
Heb. ii 3, This doctrine of the neceſſity of baptiſm is accompani- 
ed wich another, viz. that the external performance of duties, or 
orvs QPERATUN, as they call it, is ſufficient; contrary to 1 Tim. 
iv 8. as of old, it was not the exceilency of the ſacrifice, but the 
diſpoſition of the offerer, that Gd valucd ; without ſuitable diſpo- 
Htions, and a ſuitable converſation, the ſ{acrifices were declared to 
be an abomination, Iſaiah i. They allo hold, that the ſacraments 
confer grace of themſelves; and that the intention of the prieſt is 
neceſſary to the right admioiftration of them. That the ſacraments, 
and other ordinances, have no virtue of themſelves, or from him 
that a:lminiftrates them, is evident from this undeniable fact, that 
if it were ſo, all that have the ordinances diſpenſed by a good man 
would be equally benefited, whereas ſome profit by them, and o- 
thers not, It is therefore evident, that the Denefit muſt depend, not 
on them, or the intention ef the adminiftrator, but on the divine 
blefling, and the right preparation for, and improvement of them, 
by thoſe that attend them, 1 Cor. iii 6, 7. 1 Pet. iii 21. therefore 
neither the ordinances nor adminiftrators confer grace. As they 


make baptiſm abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, they authorize laics, 


and even midwives to do it in ſome cafes, What horrid ſacrilege 
and profanity! Chriſt pave the power of diſpenſing the ſacraments 
to all rightly called to preach the word, and only to fach, extraor- 
dinary or ordinary, Eph. iv 11. 1 Cor. xiv 35. and children that 
die vabaptizcd, they fend to ſome place they cell Limbus, nobody 
knows where, if in God's creation, where there is neither happi- 
neſs nor miſery ; but their middle Rates will fall under confiderati- 
on afterwards. 

The word baptiſm ſiguiſies the application of water by ſprink- 
ling, or any other way, as we will fee afterwards ; but to the ele- 
ment of water, they add chiiſm or.oil, ſalt, ſpittle, and the croſs, 
&c. witnout foundation from ſcripture or the Apoſtolic church, and 
they anoint the ſenſes and members, 2s in Extreme: unction, being 
the inlets and inſtruments of fin, Vain emblems, and ſuperſtitions 
of human device, corrupting the purity of divine inſtitutions, Mat. 
xv g. Rev, xx!it118 But their corruptions of the Lord's ſupper are 
yet greater, firſt, by aſſerting, that the elements of bread and wine 
have their ſubltance changed into the real body and blood of 
Chriſt, by conſecration z and thus a wafer god is created by ihe 
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benediQtion of a pricft, and worſhipped by them; as it is waters they 
uſe inſtead of bread, contrary to the ſcripture inititotion and ex- 
ample. This doctrine is contrary to the teliimony of the ſeafer, 
reaſon, philoſophy, the ſcripture, and the natwe of a facrument. 
Firſt, it is contrary to the ſenſce, as they inform us it is fill bread 
and wine, as it wes before; aid if ue cannot credit our ſenf.s 
then we have no evidence of our Saviour's miracles, or reſurrection, 
or even of his perſon; then there is an end to all moral evidence; 
we fce, feel, taite and ſmell, that there is no rranſublian:iation. 
One would ſuppoſe that it and the unknown tongue, like the ſtage, 
dancing, gaming, &c. were trials to fee how many fools coul be 
found. Their new invented philoſophy, that a ſubſtance may be 
changed, ond its accidents {lil] remain, is another palpable abturdaty, 


unknown to true philoſophers, and is rather like n. e gie, than ph 10 


ſophy. Secondly, This doctrine is contrary to reaſon and true phi- 
loſophy; that a body which is limited in its nature, can be in heav- 
en and on earth, and in as many places as the ſacrament is diſpenſ- 
ed in at the ſame time, T hirdly, It is contrary to ſcripture, which 
aſſerts, that the heavens muſt contain Chriſt's bedy till the time of 
the reſtitution of all things. Fourthly, It is contrary to the nature 
of a ſacrrment, which conſiſts of a tign, and a thing fignified ; for 
if they become one and the ſame, it ceaſes to be a ſacrament ; theu 
it is not a memorial, for that is a remembrance of ſomething ahfent, 
but it ceaſes to be fs; when the thing is preſent. A philoſopher 
ſays, if one tell me he believes tranſübſtantiation, I am fure he is 
either a knave or an ideot, if he does ſo he is an ideot, if he ſays it, 
and does not he is a knave, the caſe is the ſame as to ſpeaking end 
hearing an unknown tongue: That the Pyrrhoniſts. biſhop Berkely, 
Hume, &c. were onves or ideots, is evident, in believing contrary 
to their ſenſes, and writing books when they believe there were 


none to read them; Papiſts do much the ſame, for they ſuppoſe 


their readers unable to read, elſe they will know from Deifts and 
impartial hiſtorians the Popiſh falſchoods, This is the capital ab- 
fardity in the Roman church. Though they will not allow this to 
be figurative, but take it literally, yet they arc obliged to admit 
of a figure io one thing, for they own, that by drinking the cup, is 
meant the wine in the cup! ; the like figure is uſed 1 Cor. x 4. John 
XV I. x I. when the Jews took literally his telling them of the eat- 
ing his fleſh, and drinking his blood, John vi 50. and were ſhocked 
at it, he told them, that it wonld not profit them though they 

ſhould do it literally. But by the eating, &e. is meant, reccivin 
the benefits procured by the bruiſing of his body, and ſhedding his 
Lloud, viz the life he procured, by taking on him the ew nas 
ture, and ſuffering death in it for us; and he is ſpiritually preſent 
to the ſouls of believers in his ordinances, and feaſts them with the 
food of life the heavenly manna ; he is the light of the world, and 
the life of men in his 0:dinances. When he iollituted the ſupper, 
his body was not broken, nor his blood ſhed; but they cannot mean 
\ | 


1 


it of his real body, wth ohe like it, or a mult ip Hication of it. The 


ſupper is ſacramentally or ſymbolically his bady and blood, The 


co ſecrated wafer, which they call maſs, they carry about in pro- 
cefin. and wor (hip it which is idolatry, and pretend to offer it up 
2 ſacrihce for fins. Chriſt did not offer his facritice twice, firit, 
witn he ivflituted the ſapper, and ſecondly, on the croſs; hs 
vuld be contrary to Heb. x 0, 14. but their practice would be 
elleriug it often. Chriſt was che only prieſt that could offer his ſa- 
criice ont the only altar before-mentioned ; and the ſupper is a com- 
nemoration of his ſaerifce, or a ſeaſt upon it, or in memorial of it; 

and the virtue of his ſacrifice reached to the beginning of the wa 
as weil as to the end of it ; therefore he is called the Lamb flain from 
the beginning of the world, as he was typically fo in the ſacrifices; 
moral effects may be before their cauſes, Heb. tv 2. Rev. xiii 8. 
Laſtly, they divide and half the facrament, giving the people only 
one half, by denying them the cup; contrary to "the expreſs words 
of the inflitution, where the cup is feveral times mentioned; and ag 
it were On purpaſe to prevent this practice, it is ſaid, D. 2k ye all 
cf it; aud it is cvident, that the apoſtle, 1 Cor. xi. is addreſſing the 
Jaity, This practice of depriving the laity of the cup is contracy 
to the pract; ce of the primitive and the Greek church, which admi- 
niſtered it in both kinds; if the ſhedding of his blood was neceſ- 
ſary, as well as the breakin of his body, then the cup is neceſſary, 
as the ſymbol of it, as wel] as the other, 

The church of Rome adds other five ſacraments to theſe, VIZ, 
confirmation, penance, extreme unction, orders, matrimonv, 

In order to ſettle this matter, two things mult be cor; lid red, , 


the inſtitution, 240%, the parts of a ſacrament, A. A facrament 


is an ordinance inſtituted by Chriſt; none but the head of the 
church could inftitute ſacraments, as none but he could confer the 

benefits thereby fionified, without which they are hut empty ſigns; 
they are not bare teſts of our profeſſion, but ſigns and ſeals of the 
covenant of grace, marriage is an ordinance of the lave of nature, 
and ſhould be done by the civil magiſtrates, it profanes the church 
to publiſh or do it therein, and would baſtardiſe Jews, Pagans and 
Mghomedans, But there are no more facraments than two inſtitut— 
ed by him. gdly, As to the parts of a ſacrament, it conſiſts of 
matter and form ; the matter in baptiſm is water, and the form ap- 
plying it in the name of, &c. repeating the words of the inſtitution. 
But none of the Popiſh ſacraments have any ſenſible matter but ex- 
treme unction; it has oil, but then it was not laſtituted by Cnrift, 
and 1t was uſed only as a medicine, James v 14. their opt iſtry about 
metaphyſical matter, that comes not under the cognizance of the 

ſcaſes, as that in penance, the contrition is the matter; and is mar- 
riage, the conſent of parties, is too abſurd and ridiculous to deſerve 
notice. What the Greeks call myſteries, the Latins rendered ſa- 
crament ; but then, in the common acceptation of the word, all 
mytterigs are not fagraments z the Vulgate renders Eph. v32.a grand 


: fſacrament, 
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ſacrament, where it is evident, from the ſcope of the placc, or ana- 


logy of the text, that the apoſtle is there ſpeaking of the myllical £ 
union of Chriſt and believers, and comparing it to that of huſband T 
ard wife. . Fo 
8th, As the church of Rome adds other ſacraments to the true ti 
ones, ſo the alſo adds other Mediators to the true one. The ſerip- 90 
ture tells us, there is one God and one Mediator between God and in 
man, 1 Tim. ii 5. To which they reply, that they own but ue bis 
Mediator of redemption, but more of interceſſion, This point ue ar 
ſhall cxamine with more attention, as it is Jeſs obvious, and more = 
ready to be miſtaken than others. It is true, that the apoſtle eu- 4 
Joins interceſſion for all men, 1 Tim. ii 1. and that the ſaints on T 
earth intcrcede or pray for one another; but this is not like Chriſt's th 
interceſſion, ſor bis interecſſion is founded on his oblation, or atone- he 
ment, and therefore he aſſes nothing but what he purchaſed ; but the co 
ſaints have no merit to plead upon for either themſelves or others ; le 
they cannot therefore be ſaid to intercede in the ſenſe Chriſt docs, ap 
But the Papiſts d.&rine of their ſuperior merits above what was 91 
needful for themſelves, is the foundation of their miſtake here; and er, 
they even laid more ſtreſs on the Virgin Mother's iuterceſhon than i 
Chriſt's, and formerly prayed her to command her Son; thouph, to 
being alhamed of it now, they uſe a ſofter expreſſion; but ſhe had ge 
no authority over him as to his mediatorial acts, and thoſe of his an 
divine power; and he rebuked her ſharply when ſhe interfered as ta le. 
theſe, though ſhe only ſignifſied the nced of exhibiting his divine ha 
power, John 11 3. But the chief queſtion is, Whether the ghoritied en 
ſtate of the ſaints in heaven admits of a ſenſe of our caſe? Though Re 
they interceded for us on earth, they were then members of the ſame Pa 
ſociety, and it was in ſome fort interceding for themſelves, becauſe be 
the ſaints are of mutual benefit to one another. Commurion means wr 
not only a common intereſt, but a communication of benefits, as the up 
gifts of inſtruction, knowledge, &c. and, being in the fame ſituati- ma 
on, they had a ſympathetic feeling of our wants, &c. But in ge: 
heaven, the caſc is quite altered with them; they are ia a differeat dir 
ſtate, and it is perhaps not competent either to them or angels to the 
pray for us; though the angels, being meſſengers ſent to guard the Ifr 
faithful, learn thereby much from the church, yea, and are ſeid to bra 
rejoice at the converſion of ſinners, Luke xv 10. Eph. 11 10. yet 21 
the ſcripture ſays, the ſaints are ignorant of us, Iſa. Ix Hi 16. And rae 
though the bencvolence of angels and ſaints in heaven may be great- tha 
er than of ſaints on earth, yet that does not imply the conſequence con 
they draw from it, A faint or angel, which can be but in one aut 
place at a time, could not hear ſ4ints praying to them from many viz 
diſtant places at the ſame time; and to alledge they know our ſtate and 
by revelation or 1nfpiration, implies ftrange abſurdities; as that 
God conſtitutes them mediators, and, for that end, reveals what is is b 
neceſſary for them to know; and all this derogates from the honour but 
of the true Mediator, as if his merits and interceſſon were not ſuf— hal 
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fctont 3 which implies blaſphemy, contrary to the whole tenor of 
the ſcripture, which declarcs him an ali-ſuficient Saviour. But the 


matter is determined at once by this reaſon, that there is no founda- 
tion for it in wr ang” and making additions to ſeripture inſtituti- 


ons is called ſetting uh altars beſides God's, as it were to rival him 
in wiſdom ; but he will never accept of what he does not appoint, 
but ſeverely condemns. From this notion of the interceſſion of ſaiats 
and angels proceeds that practice of giving them adoration or 
worſhip, They call this puLtta, or an inferor kind of worſaip, or 
a half worſhip; but it is only ao inferior kind of idolatry, Col. is 
18. Rev. xxii 9. We are told, indeed, in the Old Teſtament, that 
the patriarch worſhipped the angel that appeared, or payed him 
homage or reſpect; and if that be religions worſhip, it ſeems to be 
contradicted by theſe texts in the New Teſtament. But it is acknow- 
ledged by all, that the angel or meffenger of the covenant, is an 
appelation given to Chriſt; and therefore when we read of worſhip 
given the angel, it can be underſtood only of him who is the un- 
created Angel of the covenant. But the Papiſts uſe a groſſer wor- 
fhip and adoration than that of angels and ſaints, viz. that of pic- 
tures, images, the erucitix, and relics of ſaints, &c, and frame ima- 
ges of God himſelf, all contrary to the letter of the ſecond command, 
and other fcriptures, Deut. xvi 22. iv 12, 15, 16, 18, 23, 25. The 
Greek church worſhipped painted, not carved images and relics, as 
having a divine power in them, but only omnipotence and omniſci- 
ence are the objects of worſhip, with infinite goodneſs and wiſdom, 
Rom. i 20. Exod. xxxii 21. Acts xvii 29. 1 Kings xii. Eccleſ ix 5. 
Papiſts generally leave out the ſecond command out of their books, 


becauſe it condemns them; though ſome do yet worſe, by trying to 


wreſt it. They that leave it out divide the tenth into two, to make 
up the number, and make the coveting a man's wife a different com- 
mand from coveting his goods, The worſhippi ng of God by ima- 
ges, and the invocation of ſaints, though they may ſeem not to be 
direct idolatry, but ſuperſtition wearing an idolatrous form, yet 
they ſorely are not inferior to the worſhip given to the calf by the 
Ifraelites, which is called idolatry; and their pretending to have the 
brazen ſerpent, and to have found the croſs, ſpear, &c. are all fables, 
2 Kings xviii 4. Turbervil, page 58 fays, the whole church of If- 
rael did not err, for the Levites worihipped not the golden calf, and 
that the diſciples did not err in miſtaking, &c. at his refurrection, 
contrary to Exod. xxxii. Acts i 6. Page 59 he ſays, the church's 
authority and traditions is the touckſtone, and not the dead letter, 
viz, the ſcripture; the church hath authority from the ſcripture, 
and the contrary. | 

9th, The doctrine of purgatory is another groſs corruption; this 
is borrowed from Paganiſm, like many others of their corruptions, 
but they wrelt ſome ſcriptures to ſupport it, as 1 Pet. iii 19. We 
ſhall examine this text by the rules of interpretation: It is evident, 
from the analogy of the text, that the ipirit by which Chriſt went 
and 
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and preached to the ſpirits in priſon, was that ſpirit which quicken- 
ed his body, and raiſed him from the dead; now that was not his 
ſoul or human ſpirit, but the divine Spirit, for ouly the divine power 
can raiſe the dead; that Imighiy power, winch gave life at Belt, 

only can reſtort it; by this ſpirit he went ankp 1 by the mini- 
ſtry of Noah. The long-ſuffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah 129 years, for ſo long did he preach repentance and viplte- 
ouſneis to that wicked and diſobedient generation, whoſe ſpirits were 
now in the prifon of hell ; he preached not only by his words, buc 

by his actions, in preparing a refuge for kimſeli and family from the 
flood: nor will this place ſerve to prove IBUS PATRUUM, for the 
fathers were not in a priſon, but in heaven, Luke xvi 25. The 
Greek church, thought the ſoul goes not to heaven till the reſurree- 


tion, nor the wicked to hell: The Sociuians hold that the ſoul ſleeps, 
or is not conſcious of its exiſtence till then, and that there is uo re- 
ſurrection of the wicked, but aunihilation; then there would be no 


purgatory, Rev. xiv 13. 

Some of the ancients thought that Chriſt's ſoul, after death 
went to the infernal regions, and conquered the devil in his own 
dominions, and ſpoiled him of his pr but it is not ſaid they 
were brought out of priſon. They allo f 
the corruptions of vena] ſins, and of the fire of purgatory ; but it is 
plain from the analogy of the text, that good and bad doctrines 


are there meant ; the fire is allo metaphctically to he underitood of 


ſome ſevere trial of perſecution, or the deftruction of Jeruſalem, or 
rather the day of judgement. He that holds the true foundation 
Chriſt, but yet builds a ſuperſtitious ſuperſtructure, having the true 
foundation, he will endure, but yet with difficulty and danger, as 
one that breaks through the flames when his houſe is on tire, and 


will loſe all his labour of human inventions, &c. ſuperſtitions in re- 


ligion. 4s gold endures the fre, and the droſs is conſumed, fo the 
divine inſtitutions he holds will endure, but the human will not. 


Thus we fee, that there is no foundation from the ſeriptures they 


alledge to ſupport that doctrine; but though we find no ſuch doc- 
trine in the ſcripture, we will End it elſewhere ; for it is the current 
notion of the Greeks and Romans. and other eee as all who 


are converſant in their authors will ſce. Virgil gives the following 


account of it, Aneid vi ver. 740. 
Spirits that are clogged by noxious bodies, blunted by earth- 


born material fickly dying members, from this union and incum- 


trance, are ſubjected to various paſſions, as grief, joy, fear, de- 
fire ; and being ſhut up in a dark and gloomy prifon, loſe fight of 
their native 3 ; nay, even when with the laſt beams of light, their 
life is gone, yet not every ill, nor all corporeal ſtains, are quite re- 
moved from theſe un happy beings; ; and it is abſolutely unavoidable, 
that many vitious habits, which have long grown up with the 
ſoul, ſhou'd be ſtrangely riveted therein; therefore are they aMli&- 
ed with pains, and pay the penalty of their former ills, Some, 

hung 


interpret 1 Cor. iii 12. of 


0 


hung on high, ar: ſpread out to whiten in the empty wind; in 
othere, the guilt not done away, is waſhed out in the watery abyſs, 
or burnt away in fire, We have each of us his dæmon, from whom 
we ſuffer, till length of time has done away the inherent tain, and 


hath left celeſtial reaſon, that ſpark of heavenly fire, pure from all 


irregular paſſions in the ſoul, in its original purity and brightneſs, 
imple and unmixed; then are they conveyed into elyfium, and 
they who are the happy few poſſeſs the fields of bliſs. Thus we ſee 


their chaſtiſements are ſuppoſed to be of three kinds, according to 


the nature of the ſtains and pollutions with which the ſouls were in- 
fected. If their ſtains were more light and ſuperficial, they were 
bleached away in the wind, or waſhed out in the water, but theſe 
of a deeper dye were burnt out by fire; all theſe are purifying, 
and uſed as emblems of moral purity. As the ghoſts of the dead 
are ſuppoſed to haunt and diſturb the living from whom they ſuf- 
fcred injuries, ſo here they are ſaid to ſuffer puniſhments by demons 
or manes, fiends and furies ; but the tormenting dzmons of the o- 
ther world are the ſtings and remorſe of conſcience, 


N. B. When the ſoul leaves the body, it loſes the appetites and 


defires for its enjoy ments; as when one loſſes fight or hearing, he 


loſes the deſite for ſounds and colours; but how the material ele- 


ments of air, water, and fire, can purify immaterial ſpirits is a pro- 
blem. 


The ſcripture ſpeaks only of two places for departed ſpirits after 


death, viz. heaven and hell, and the ſociety of God and angels, or 


of devils. And as for the middle region, or purgatory, it is not to 
be found in God's creation; but by means of this fable they can 
have what money they pleaſe, as it would be a mortal fin for any 
to retain a farthing and leave their friends in purgatory ; it is the 
richeſt fund the church poſſeſſes. As for the ſtories of putting in- 
to the coffiu a candle to fee, a hammer to knock at the door, and a 
ſixpence to pay the porter, and praying them ſo far out for ſo 
much, and thus procuring their releaſe by degrees, as the head, 
ſhoulders, &c. I ſhall paſs them over. Repentance is the true pur - 
gatory. The fathers, with their fertile fancies, allegorized the pe- 
nitent's {tate of mind, repreſenting it as a place, which may per- 
haps have induced the Papiſts to take their aliegory as a real repre- 


ſentation ; they repreſented it as a dark ſubterraneous vault, ar deep 


cavern under ground, in which they were tortured on a wheel and 
rack, and ſcorched with fire; repreſenting thereby the ſlings of 
remorſe, the rack and anguiſh of a guilty conſcience, the horrors 
of divine wrath, and the curſe of the fiery law preſent before them. 
And in like manner, the poet perſonifies repentance ; 


She, in a doleful thorny arbour fat, 
Weeping alone her miſerable fate ; 
Her eyes would feem diſolv'd in briny tears, 
Which flowing forth, water'd the tender graſs. | 
| D d Repentance 
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Repentance is an emetic to the mind, making it vomit up the 
deadly poiſon it ſwallowed down. A ffliction is another purgatory, 
to purify the mind from ſ{enfurl affections, and earthly vanities it 
ſhewed the wiſeſt of men the vanity of all earthly enjoyments, that 
its pleaſures, riches, honours, pomp and glory, &c. can afford no 
comfort in time of greateſt need, in diſtreſs, old age, and at death. 
Every youth thouid read the book of Eccleſiaſtes every week, as an 


antidote agaialt the ſnares of the world; it eis the true natural pbi- 


lofophy. Death is alſo another purgatory, though only for the 
body; which will be purified by death and the reſurrection, from 
the dregs of earthly droſs, and fuch grofs materials, as fleſh and 


blood; and will not thereafter be ſubje& to dull and heavy hours of 


ſleep, or hunger, thrilt, wearinefs, the ſeeds of diſcaſes, decay, old 
age and death; but be pure and tranſparent like the light, and thine 
Jike the ſun, and flouriſh in immortal vigour and youth, Matth. xiii 
43. 1 Cor. xv 50. Phil. iii 21, All fins are remitted in juitificati- 
on, either virtually or actually; and they are actually pardoned, 
when actually repented of, and there is a final ablolution, by a par- 


ticular judgment of every one at death; and a public judicial ac- 


quitance in the day of judgement. Matth. xii 32. is either to be 
_ underſtood ia the fame ſenſe as Heb. ii 5. ſignifying the goſpel 
difpenſation, which was yet to came when Chriſt was on earth; or 


it is a proverbial phrafe, as the Syriac ſcholiaft obſerves, like the 


examples he gives: They that labour under a diſeaſe of the tongue 
cannot be cured, neither in this world nor in that to come. To 
the ſame purpoſe are the following phrafes, He ſpoke neither good 
nor bad, i. e. nothing; Neither on the right hand nor on the left, 
i. e. no where. And this text muſt be explained by the fupreme 
rule of interpretation, the analogy of faith, or feripture · doctrine; 
and there is no countenance for remiflion after this life any where. 
The Jews bad imbibed many notions from the Heathen philoſo- 
phers, particularly the Platonic; and though Judas Maccabeus had 
ſuch a notion as praying for the dead, as the Apocrypha is not of 
the canon, it is nothing to the purpoſe. The ſcripture ſpeaks of 


an immediate tranſition ſrom this world to either heaven or hell, 


and knows no ſuch middle ſtate as purgatory, Luke xvi 22, 23. 2 
Cor. v 8. Phil. i 23. 


J apprehend that I have now confidered the chief abſurdities of 


Popery. I ſhall ſoon coaclude this ſubject, leſt 1 weary the reader. As 
for tteir vows of celibacy, if they unite chaftity with them, 
they are more like the celeſtial ſtate, Matth. xxii 20. and it is queſ- 
tioned, if Gen. i 28. 1x 1. be now in force, as the earth is ſo re- 


pleniſhed with men, that they are deſtroying one another by wars 


and oppreſſion, ſeizing one another's properties by violence; ſo that 
it is a queſtion if ſuch a vow be unlawful now, that it were there- 
fore better to break it than to keep it: and as clerical celibacy is 
not a precept, but a council of the church, to keep them free of 
worldly cares and affairs, it is highly praiſe-worthy, if it be not im- 
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oſed and made a law by euſtom. Though Paul had no wiſe, yet 
all the apoſtles were not fn, for it is certain Peter had one, Matth. 
viii £4, and it is no where ſaid he put her away, as they all:dge. 
Paul commends cehbacy, 1 Cor. vii. efpectlly in time of perſecu- 
tion, when they had no certain dwelling-place, but he docs not com- 
mand it; but the Arabian proverb is good, Melius eſt uxorem dy» 
cere, quam uri in concupiſcentia. | | 

19th, As to the other hereſy, viz. not keeping faith with heres» 
tics, which made them utterly unfit for commerce or fociety with 
any but thoſe of their own profeſſion. Though worldly buſineſs 
and religion be different things, yet they thus confounded them, 
and by this principle they committed perjury, ia breaking oaths, 
perſecution, murder, &c, as of John Huſs, &c. In this, and many 
other things, they acted directly contrary to the command of God, 
1 Pet. ii 13. Rom. xi 1. The Iſraelites kept fa th with the Gi- 
beonites, though they were impoſed on by them; but they are not 
willipg now to own that this was ever an article. Popery is a mix- 
ture of all religions, and has ſome things more abfurd than any re- 
ligion. Purgatory is from the Pagans, as has been already obſery- 
ed. Linus InFanTum is the Malhomedan araf, They have 
four ſubterranean, or infernal regions, viz. hell, purgatory, the limb 
of infants, and the limb of the fathers, that died before Chriſt a- 
roſe and aſcended to heaven, to lead the way to them. 

The canonized ſaints and angel-mediators, and the duleia worſhip 
given them, are analogous to the demons, or heroes, &c. inferior 
deities and idolatries of the Heathens. See Gale's Court of the 
Gentiles, Moſheim's church hiſtory, &c. or like the Iſraelites wor- 
ſhipping the Lord together with the golden calf in the wilderneſs, 
and Jeroboam and the ten tribes worſttpping the calves. They gave 
the Virgin a higher degree of wortlifp than the reſt, whieh they call 
hyperduleia, and ſay, that it is only the Heathen 1Jolatry that is 


condemned in ſcripture, and that idols are images of what is not, fo _ 


the image of God, &c. are not idols. They give images a relative 
worſhip, and kiſs them, Turbersil, page 282, ſays, the Whoie 
church obeyed the Pope before Luther, he ſays, Caivin owns it was 
a cuſtom for 1300 years to pray for the dead. Inſtit. b. 3. c. 5. 
par. 10. But he ſays, though Papiſts ohject that it was à cuſtom, 
& e they have the teſtimony of no author, and though they had, it 
is uſeleſs without ſcripture; nothing more is needful than common 
ſenſe to ſee the abſurdities of Popery, as the unknown tongue, &. 
Their ſacrifice of the maſs, feftivals, altar, holy places, muſical in- 
ſtruments, &c. are anale gous to the Jewiſh ceremonits that are a- 
boliſhed, Col. ii 8, 16. Gal. iv 10. vi. Heb. x 10, 14. Pardon- 
ing fin is aſſuming God's prerogaiive, and giving indulgences to 
commit ſin, even parricide, if for the intereſt of their church; and 
alſo holding it a high virtue, is making vice virtue, and virtue vice, 
and diſannulling the ccernal law, which God cannot do, 2 Thell. 
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Heathens are ſo ſhocked at tranſubſtantietion, that their philſo” 
phers hold Chriſtians the molt abfurd monſters in the world, to eat 
the God they worſhip. Hence the ſtory of the Pope in his travels 
through the inferior regions, being denied acceſs to the palace of 
Pluto by the porter, leſt he that eat his god above might eat the de- 
vil below. Popery is a novelty, the moſt of its abfurdities were 
but matters of opinion before the council of Trent, which made 
them articles of faith in 1545: and the firit biſhop of Rome that 
obtaincd the title of Pope, was Boniface III. about 606. Chriſti— 
anity is 600 years older than Popery. It has as great impoſitions 
as the ſtary of Bell and the Dragon, in the Apoerypha. 

In the days of yore there lived a tyrant called Procruftes, he 
thought himſclf to be of a proper ſtature, and meafured all men by 
his ſtandard; thoſe that were ſhorter he ſtretched to his full length, 


and cut off the feet and legs of ſuch as were longer. Popery takes 


away the liberty of the excreiſe of private judgment, and requires 
implicit faith and bliad obedience to the church, as if the Pope 
were God, and therefore lord of the conſcience ; he denies mavkind 
the uſe of their ſenſes and reaſon, and requires them to a& contrary 
to them. That apology will not ſerve at the laſt judgement, that 
though they acted contrary to their ſenſes and reaſon, and the word 


of God, they are not accountable for it, but the church that re- 


quired them to do ſo ; every man muſt give account for himſelf, and 
therefore ſhould judge for himſelf, 2 Cor. v 10. Col ii 18. 1 Cor. 
xi 13. It was obſeryed before, that no perſon, church or nation, 
is allowed to be a judge in their own cauſe, for they would juſtify 
themſelves and condemn their oppoſites, Prov. xvii 17. The Jews 
have ſtrictly obſerved the conduct of Chriltians in all ages, and they 
are equally averſe and oppoſite to all parties, and therefore are the 
moſt neutral and unexceptionable judges; and they declare, they 
can never join the Chriſtian church while there is idolatry in it, for 
they abhor it above all crimes, and ſay of every calamity that be- 
fals them, that there is a part of the puniſliment of their firſt ido- 
jatry, the golden calf in it. They abhor Popith idolatry, and their 
female god. However, it is probable, that as mankind become 
more and more enlightened by the progreſs of learning and know- 


ledge, that the darkneſs of Popery will diſappear; it ſeems to be 


doing ſo gradually; perſecution and the inquiſition, the moſt infer- 


nal wickedneſs are moſtly gone: the Pope has loft his temporal 
power aad ſupremacy oyer princes, and is confined to eccleßaſtic 
matters; and what is molt ſtrange, moſt Papiſts now diſdain to be 
called by his name, which was once their glory, ſo that be will ſoon 
be reckoned ſatan's vicar and vicegerent, and not Chriſt's They 
now begin to diſown many of their abſurdities, as ahſolution, not 


keeping faith with heretics, &c. being aſhamed of them. The 


principal concern that any have with the religion of others, is to 
know what effect it has on their temper and conduct in ſociety, for 
44 8 | „ | | they 


1 


they cannot have good principles who have a bad life and converſa - 
tion, the tree is known by its fruits, Matt. vii 16. Xii 33. And 
whatever the principles of any may be, yet they are not ſo bad as 
thoſe of a worle temper and conduct, that profeſs the belt princi- 
piles; ſome parties ſhock all others by their temper and dealiags with 
others, b2ing unſit for any fociety but their own, but we can aver 
that theſe of the Roman church are among the beſt members of ſo» 
cicty in Britain and its colonies. = | 


REFORMED CHURCH. 


We come now to conſider the reformation, and the Proteſtant 
church, which the church of Rome brands with the odious epithets 
of hereſy and ſchiſm; %, the Proteſtant doctrine, they call a new 
doctrine, and hereſy, though, as Calvin obſerves, in the dedication 
of his Inſtitutions to the French King, there is nothing new in it, 
(but to theſe to whom Chrift and the goſpel are new,) being the 
doctrine of Chriſt and his apoſtles; and therefore as the reformers 
were bringing no new doctrine, but only reſtoring the old and true 
one, they needed no extraordinary miſſion or miracles to confirm it; 
though they may indeed be reckoned evangeliits, as Calvin obſerves, 
for the great works they did, of reftoring the goſpel ; which, con- 
ſidering the oppoſition they had to ſtrugple with, was an extraordi- 
nary work, countenanced and carried on by providence, 2dly, They 
brand the ſeparation from their communion with the odious epithet 
of ſchiſm ; and declare, that as the Proteſtants have cut themſelves 
off from the union and communion of their church, which they hold 
to be the only Catholic true church, they are like a member cut 


off from the body, or a branch cut of from the vine, which mult 


wither and periſh. Schiſm, we grant, is a dangerous error, or, as a 


certain Proteſtant calls it a damnable fin. Error in doctrine, or 


ſuperſtition in worſhip, are but like diſeaſes in the body, but ſchiſm 
rents, or tears it to pieces, and thus by renting it, is the deſtructi- 
on of it. That the great apoſtle is of this mind, is clear from his 
exhortations to the Jewiſh and Gentile converts, to unity and for- 


bearance, and particularly from the firit Epiſtle to the Corinthians. 


The Corinthians had then fundamental errors in doctrine, in deny- 
Ing the reſurrect ion, and groſs immorality in practice, without dif» 
Cipline exerciſed, and they alſo aſſociate with idolaters at their feaſts; 
yet the thing he ſirſt and principally condemns is ſchiſm, 1 Cor. i 
10. See Boſton's Sermons on it, ſhewing the evil and danger of 
ſchiſn. It is indeed the moſt dangerous thing, as it prevents rejor- 
mation by deſtruction. For diviſions, in either the church or civil 
ſociety, is the ready way to defiruction ; and the political rule of 
an enemy is, divide, and you will overcome and deſtroy. A king- 
dom divided sgainſt itſelf cannot and. If the parties tight againſt, 
aud devour one another, they ſave that trouble to the common ene- 
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my. But the next queſtion to be conſidered is, what ſchiſm is. It 
is a cauſeleſs ſeparation, or a ſeparation without ſufficient cauſe. A 
diviſion without a difference in religious matters, or in the conflity. 
tion of a church, viz. in doctrine, worſhip, or church-government, 

which however unaccountable, is ſometimes the caſe,) is evidently 
a total ſchiſm : But a diviſion or ſeparation without a ſufficient cauſe, 
is alſo a ſchiſm; aud what a ſufficient cauſe is, Turretine, the 
ftandard of controveify among the reformed, determines. He de. 
clares, that error in doctrine, groſs corruption, or idolatry in wor- 
ſhip, and tyranny m church-government, are juſt cauſes of ſepara- 
tion; but then he explains what degree of theſe he means, that it 
is not for a light or leſſer error in doctrine that ſeparation is to be 
made, but for deſtructive capital errors, that ſtrike at the heart of 
falvation, and the foundation of faith. And for corruption in wor- 
ſhip, it is not for light ſuperſtition, but groſs ſuperſtition, or mani- 
feſt idolatry ; and as to corruption in diſcipline, it is not for ſome 
diforder, or acts ot tyranny, but cruel, oppreſſive tyranny continu- 


ed in, and intolerable perſecution, both bodily and ſpiritual, that a 


ſeceſſion is to be made. And he aſſerts, that a perſon cannot have 
God for his Father in heaven, that doth not acknowledge the church 
for his mother on earth; nor can he have union with the head, that 
deſpiſes and withdraws from communion with the members of the 
body of Chriſt: and though ſome errors be favoured in a church, 
if they be not fundamental as to ſaving faith and holineſs; and tho? 
there be ſome vain ſuperſtitious rites in her worſhip, if they be to- 
lerable, and do not deprave the conſcience ;-and though in govern- 
ment, or the adminiſtration of diſcipline, fome fins or defect take 
place, yet we canuot preſently make a ſeparation, without an un- 
juſt and raſh tchiſm, prima diſputatio, S. 11, 12. And Calamy, 
another famous Caleiniſtic divine, gives jt as a rule, to kèep com- 
munion with all thoſe churches with whom Chriſt keeps communi- 
on: if we forſake the communion of a church that Chriſt has not 
forſaken, he will forſake us. (Preface to his Godly man's Ark.) 
Shields, another famous Calviniſtic divine, on church-communion, 
obſerves, that total ſeparation from a church, or a miniſter, is equal 
to the higheſt church- cenſure; and he alſo obſerves, that there was 
no warrant to ſeparate from any church mentioned in ſcripture ; tho? 
the Jewiſh church, in our Saviour's days, and thefe of Corinth, Ga- 
latia, and the ſcven churches of Aſia, for a time, were very corrupt; 
and all that was required of the godly, by the prophets, was not to 
join the idolaters in their corruptions and defections, but to join them 
in the worſhip of the true God at the temple. The faults of our 
ſellow-worſhippers cannot hurt vs, or having communion with fin- 
ners, if not in fin; communion in a wrong way, or in a right way 
on ſinful terms, mult be interpreted and underſtood by the rules of 
theſe great authors; what degree of error there is in the way, or in 


the terms, There are jult two texts that require ſeparation, 2 Cor. 
| v1 17. Rev. 
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vi 17, Rev, xviii 4. the one is from Heathen idolaters, and the o- 
ther is from Babylon, or fomething as bad, as it literally was, for 
tyranny and idolatry. | 

Thus I have given all the ſtrength to the argument againſt ſchiſm 
that it can have, or that the Papiſts can require; as would al- 
ways give the antagoniſts full juſtice, or every advantage they can 
juttly claim a title to; and if a cauſe cannot ſtand its ground, 
when it gets nothing but ſtrict juſtice, I would give it up as wrong ; 
but every cauſe has a title to a fair hearing, and the greateſt erimi- 
nal has a title to fair and impartial juſtice. To condemn unheard 
or unjudged, is the proverbial character of & certain place, noted 
thereby for injuſt ice. The next thing to be conſidered is, whether 
or not the reformation was attended with a ſchiſm by the Proteſt- 
ants; for that it was not attended with hereſy, is plain, unleſs the 
Bible, which is the rule of orthodoxy, be reckoned hereſy ; for 
what are called Proteftant, or rather Puritan principles, are to re- 
je& every thing in religion that has no foundation in ſcripture. Cal- 
vin, who was a great lawyer, and is generally reckoned a ſolid ju- 
dicious divine, conſidering the evil and danger of ſchiſm, and how 
it was viewed by the chief of the fathers, as Jerom, Auguſtin, &c. 
was ſorely diſtreſſed about ſeparating from the church of Rome, and 
would not have done it, unleſs he had been driven to this dilemma, 
that he muſt either do it, or conform to them in all- things. Had 
he been allowed to teach the doctrine, and perform the worſhip that 
was agreeable to the word of God, and his own conſcience, he would 
not have ſeparated from it ; bnt that Jiberty and forbearance which 
the apoſtle recommends to the Jewiſh and Gentile converts to ex- 
erciſe, and not impoſe any thing on one another, was not to be en- 
joyed ; for he muſt either teach their doctrine and worſhip as they 
do, with both tranſubſtantiation and the unknown tongue, &c. or 
he could not remain in their communion ; and as the church of Rome 
had made a ſchiſm from the true doctrine and worlhip of the goſ- 
pel, and impoſed her corruptions on all her members, as a term of 
commuion, ſeparation could be made from her withour ſchiſm. The 
authors on this ſubject are almoſt numberleſs; all the reformers wrote 
on it, and all polemical authors. For a full view of it, ſee Luther, 
Calvin, the Preſervatives againſt Popery, and Morning exerciſes a- 
gainſt it, Shillingworth's Religion of Proteſtants, Stillingfleet's 
Grounds of the Proteſtant Religion. Fowns on Chriſt's three Offi- 
ces, Pooi's Nallity of the Romiſh Faith, Tillotſon's Sermons, 
Gavin's Maſter-key to Popery, (he was a late convert from it, 
Owen's chambers of imagery in the church of Rome, Turretine, 
Pictet, &c. On the Popiſh ſide, ſee Bellarmine, their moſt learned 
extenlive, and liberal writer, and who fates the arguments compa- 
ratively fair; and inſtead of all the above, ſee Ameſius, Beilarmi- 
nus enervatus for anſwer to him. But what gives the church of 
Rome the greateſt advantage againſt Proteſtants is their own diviti- 
ons and inteſtine diſcords, with which ſhe upbraids them, as well 


* | as 


— 


1 

as with ſeparating from her communion, being diſtracted into end. 
lefs diviſions and parties, that do nothing but perpetnally contragdig 
and plague one another. And it is a maxim, that oppoſite partics 
cannot all be right, but they may all be wrong. They have rei. 
ther united with the Greek church, which is allo in oppotition to 
popery, nor maintained union among themſelves. Nothing has ſo 
much prevented the progreſs of the reformation, as the diviſionz 
and contending parties of Proteltants. and made ignorant Papiſt; 
ſay of them, as certain Heathen ambaſſadors ſaid of Chriſtians of old, 
being ſent to . Chriſtians about rhefr religion, and find. 
ing them contending Ind diſputing with one another, they returned 
and ſaid, that the Chriſtians were not agreed among themſelves what 
their religion was, It cannot be denied that this is a ſcandal to 


Proteſtants; it tumbles the ſerious and well meaning, confirms the 


bad in ſcoffing at religion, and deſtroys the weak, Rom. xiv . 
The worft are always the moſt rigid, and condemn others moſt, 
as papiſts, and ſome ſmall ſeQaries unchurch all others, and as pre- 
latiſts do Preſbyteriars, they independents, &c. the methodiſts in Scote 
land, &c: and puritans in England refemble the primitive church 
moſt, having moſt of the marks of Chriſt's diſciples. Nothing 
fetters the mind like ſnperſtition, with bigotry and party ſpirit, 
Chrift forſook not the ordinances of God in the Jewiſh church, tho! 
as corrupt as any. f | | | 

We cannot diſſemble the forrow here which we expreſſed at the 
firſt view of the contentions and diviſtons that aroſe among Chri. 
ſtians, viz. between the Jewiſh and Gentile converts; but yet, upon 
a ftri& ſurvey of the matter, we will find, that Papiſls totally miſ- 
repreſent Proteſtants here; for the different parties of Proteſtants 
are not oppoſite or contrary to one another, as they alledge, at 
leaſt they all agree in oppoſition to the Pope. Luther and Calvin 
agreed in forty points, and differed but in one, the manner of 
Chriſt's preſence in the ſacrament. They all agree in doctrine, for 
their articles, creeds, confeſſions, &c, are all for ſubſtance the 
ſame ; and this is a great matter, that they agree in the articles 
of faith, and rules of practice. But an objection ariſes here, Why 
do they uſe any other ſtandard or rule of doctrine than the ſerip- 
tures, when they condemn the church of Rome for making tradi- 
tions, &c. the church, and her canons, and decrees, as the articles 
of the council of Trent a rule? If they make human compoſitions 
and authorities a ſtandard, becauſe the church approves and eſta- 
bliſnes them, or compoſes them, is not this making the church, 
and not the ſcriptures, the infallible rule? which is the very thing 
they condemn in the church of Rome, as being the ſum and ſub- 
fiance of the difference between them. Rome is more conſiſtent 
in the two fundamental articles then, %c. as they hold all men fall- 
ible, and yet their confeſſions are infallible, and the ſcripture as a 
compleat rule, without tradition, and yet uſe confeſſions for a rule, 


Weſt, couſeſſion, ch. xx. God alone is Lord of the _— 
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which is nat bound by the doctrines of men beſide the word, ſhor- 
ter cat q. 2. The word of God is the only rule, Math. xxiii 9. 10. 
1 Cor. vii 23 Gal ii 4. 5. Making human compoſitions and ſyſ- 
tems ſtandards and canons, or rules of faith, to be ſubſcribed and 
ſworn to, is certainly making the church infallible, which is the 
very error of the church of Rome; ſee p: 172. and Proteſtants involve 
themſeives in a contradiction here, and a circle worſe than that of 
the church of Rome; for they hold that all men, and all churches 
and councils, are fallible, and yet they declare that their confeſſions 
are without error; now, upon their own principles, there muſt be 
errors in them, though they do not ſee them. But, to be ſhort, it 
were certainly better to collect the ſum of their articles of faith and 
rules of practice from the literal ſcriptures, and intimate in the 
preface that they take theſe, juſt as they are expreſſed, according 
to the fifth rule of interpretation. The worthy Mr Warden has 
compiled the beſt confeſſion that ever the world ſaw, viz. his ſerip · 
ture ſyſtem of divinity, in which he equally diſplays genius and 
judgment; but if they think that the expreſſions of the church, or 
of uninfpired men, are more plain, clear and explicit and proper 
than ſcriptur2-expreſſions, then this is granting what the Deiſts con- 
tend for. It is the greateſt blunder that ever was made in any age 
of the church, to make human compoſitions rules of faith, or ſtand- 
ards of doctrine, &c. Were there nothing ſuch as theſe, there would 
be nothing but one Chriſtian church ; but theſe are the partition 
walls that divide it into different departments; and not only every 
ellabliſned church, but almoſt every little ſociety erects one of theſe, 
or adds it to former ones, and lay more ſtreſs on theſe than the 
book of God. Thus the Tridentine articles made the church of 


Rome, the liturgy rubrick, &c. make that of England, the Weſt. 


confeſſion. makes that of Scotland, &. | | 
A certain ſerious Chriſtian, who determined to read no human 
writing, far leſs ſubſcribe or ſwear to them, having a child to be 
baptized, defired a paſtor of one party to do it ; he aſked him if he 
agreed to his articles? he told him, he knew nothing about them; 
why then he could not get his child baptized. He tried another, 
and the event was the ſame; as the good man told them he knew 
none of their terms of communion, as he read no book but the Bible, 
nor would he qualify to any of their cominunions but to the Bible 
only: and though they all owned he knew the ſcripture, and was a 
fincere Chriftian, yet none of them eould give him church-privileges 
on their own terms. Thus true Chriſtians that belong to the alone 
church of Chriſt, are ſhut out of all churches and communions of 
buman eftabliſhment, or formation. A certain church indeed re- 
quires only every one's confeſſion at admiſſion, in their own words, 
and compares it with the ſcripture, to ſee if it is agreeable to them. 
And a certain church that admit none into their communion who 
are not of the Weſt. confeſſion principles, yet account it ſcarilege, 
| | 100 or 
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or profane ſuperſtition, to ſubſcribe any human compoſition, In a 


word, human writings may be uſeful to read, but they are hurt ful 
when made ſtandards of dodtrine, articles of faith, or rules of con. 
tcicnce or conduct. But to return to the prior point: The Pro- 
teſt int churches agree in rejecting traditions and the Apocrypha. 
2dly, They agree in worſhip, as to the object of it, and only 
have ſome circumſtantial differerces in the mode of per forming it; 
they all own but one Mediator, and two facraments. Their chief 
difference is in church-goverament, which is more an external eccle- 
fatlic difference; not ſo much affecking the laity, and the doctrine, 
or worſhip they attend. We fhall conſider, 1/7, the different eſla- 
bliſhments, and then the different charehes that deffent from them, 


The reformed churches are generally diftiuguiſhed into Lutheran 


— 


and Calviniſt, ſo called from theſe two great heads of the reforma- 
tion; only the Enpliſh eſtabliſhed charch cannot be wholly reduced 
ta either of them: fhe is Calviniſt ic in her doctrine, ſhe 5s partly 


Lutheran in her church-government, but far more hierarchical, aud 
ſhe is partly Lutheran and Calviniftic in her worſhip ; but alſo far 


exceeds them in attachment-to forms, &c. The Seotch ehureh is 
Calvinittic in her doctrine and church-goverment, and was former- 
ly ſo in her worſhip, viz. in the firſt period of the reformation, and 
is yet partly ſo. It is obſerved, that all the reformed churehes, both 
at home and abroad, have a liturgy, or form of public pray ers, ad- 
miniftration of the facraments, &c. but Seotland ; and ſhe had one 
in the firft period of the reformation, which goes yet by the name 
of John Knox's liturgy, the grest Scots reformer ; but none of 
them arbitrarily impoſed a liturgy to be univerſally and eonſtantly 
a'ed, but England ; but left it to the difcretion and choice of pal. 
tors to uſe it at pleaſure, as they found it expedient for them. To 
have ſuch a form of public worſhip and divine ſervice is ufeful for 
beginners at leaſt, to fee the daily courſe and order, if they have 
not occafron to uſe it. Scotland indeed has a pretty large direc- 
vory ; but to impoſe a liturgy to be conſtantly uſed by all, to the 
neglect of uſing their own gifts for the edification of themſelves and 
others, is contrary ta the deſign of divine worſhip, and checking 


_ the progreſs of devotion. 


PRAYER. 


We ſhalt confider the arguments for and againſt the uſe of forms, 
but it muſt be previouſfy obſerved, that it is only with regard to 
ſocial worſhip that this contraſt takes place; as for individual per- 
ſane, in their private or ſecret devotions, if they are not ſenſibie 
what are their mercies, for which they ſhould give thanks, what 
are their wants of which they need to atk the ſupply, and what their 
fins are they need to implore the pardon of, and what the evils are 
to which they are moſt incident; or in the apoſtle's words, what are 
the fins that moſt eafity befet them, and the temptations; e 
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and dangers, to which from their ſituat ion they are moſt expoſed. 
they mutt be void of uuderitanding, and cannot be conſidered as 
rational thinking beings. Mental prayer. or the devotion of the 
heart, confifts in a conſtant ſenſe of mercies, wants, fins, dangers, 
&c. and is a continual prayer. No ſet forms can anfwer the pro- 
greſs of Chriſtian life and experience, difference of circumitances, 
and events of providence, either with regard to perſonal devotion, 
or focial worſhip ; therefore a devout heart is the beft monitor; and 
one of the fathers informs us, that the primitive Chriſtians and 
churches had no other monitor but their hearts. I know 1t is ar- 
gued, that prayer is needleſs, as it cannot move God to alter his 
purpole, to do what he did not defign, nor can we give him any 
information. To this it is anſwered, that the chief deſign of prayer 
is not to inflence God, but curſelves. Giving thanks for our mer- 
cies is expreſſing our ſeaſe of them, ſo as to impreſs that ſenſe of 
gratitude on our own minds, to make us live ſuitable, Aſking the 
ſupply of our wants, tends to impreſs on our minds a ſenſe of gur 


dependence on the goodneſs of God, truſt in him, and reſignation 


to his will. Confeffing our fins. tends to impreſs our minds with a 
ſenſe of the evil and danger of them, ſo as te guard vs againſt. fin, 
and to make us fit objects for pardon, More particularly, when we 
pray, Our Father, &c. it tends to impreſs our minds with a ſenſe of 
the love, compaſſion and goodneſs of God, and with confidence in 
tim as a father, and alſo with berevolence to others, as children of 
the ſame father, to promote their welfare, and with veneration for 
his Majeſty and greatneſs, as in heaven. When we ſay, Hallowed 
be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be done, we do not mean 
to put Ged in mind of the affairs of his glory and kingdom, or of 


doing what pleaſes him, or that he will alter his purpoſe, &. but 


we mean to impreſs our minds with a ſenſe of his holineſs, to en- 
gage us to be holy, and to promote the intereſts of his kingdom by 
diligence in duty, and patience in tribulation, &c. When we pray 
for the fall of antichriſt, and Satan's kingdom, we mean to unpreſs 
ourſelves with a ſenſe of the evil and danger of them, ſo as to guard 
us againft them. When we pray, Give us our daily bread, we 
mean not to be fed by miracles, but to excite ourſelves to a dili- 
gent uſe of the means of ſubſiſtence in purſuing buſineſs, with a 
dependence on the divine bleſſing and favour for ſucceſs. When we 
pray, Forgive, &c. we mean to impreſs our minds with a ſenſe of 


the evil of ſin, ſo as to repent of it, and abſtain from it, and for- 


give thoſe that have treſpafied againſt us when they repent, and 


thereby render ourſelves the fitter objects of the divine ſorgiveneſs. 


When we pray, Lead us not into temptation, we mean to impreſs 
our minds with a ſenſe of watckfulneſs againſt all opportunities 
and temptacions to fin. When we ſay, Thine is the kingdom, we 


mean not to give God information, but to impreſs our minds with 


a ſenſe of God's all- ſuffieiency, omnipotency and excellence, to eu- 


gage our minds to truſt, re verence and obedience, &. 7 
© : rom 
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From this rational view cf the defign of prayer, it appears hoy 
contradictory and abſurd their conduct is, who pray and do na 
endeavour, or perhaps do not intend to act contiltently with their 
prayers ; who pray, Lead us not into temptation, and yet run imo 
it; who pray for pardon of the ſin they do not intend to forſake; 
who ſpeak or pray to this purpoſe, Forgive me this fin, but I never. 
theleſs deſign to repeat it firſt opportunity.— Forgive me my tre. 


paſſes as I forgive, &c. i. . pour out veugeancc un me, for I with | 


to do that on my enemies. 

Three things concur to form prayer aright. 

1/2, The gift, or the capacity of thinkiug, and expreſſing one's (clf, 

2dly, The grace, or a ſenſe of the things prayed for, as gratitude 
for mercies, we give thanks for, and ſorrow for fins coufeſſed, &c, 
or if this be called the proper affection or diſpoſition, it is to the 
ſame purpoſe. | 

3dly, The ſpirit of prayer, or ſupernztural aid, and the divine 


influence from the hearer and objeQ of prayer, as an evidence of 


acceptance in duty. | 

The divine influence only can excite our affections to pray aright, 
(the Heathens were ſenſible of this,) and theſe prayers that are 
performed by his influence or dictates, will be anſwered ; it is an 
earneſt evidence or pledge of the return of ſuch requeſts. There is 
this difference betwixt perſonal and ſocial prayer; that in the firſt 
one attends particularly to his own private ' circumſtances and caſe; 
but in ſocial prayer, the one who is the ſpeaker, muſt conſider and 
attend to the general circumſtances of the reſt, that is, of mankind, 
and adapt himſelf thereto; and not to his own particular circum. 
ſtances in extempore prayer. Though this kind of prayer is more 
animating than the other, yet it has its diſadvantages; the ſpeaker 
may ſometimes be more attcntive to inyent what may entertaia the 
hearers, than intent on true devotion himſelf; and the hearers not 
ſo much intent on true devotion, as waiting with curioſity to hear 
what comes next, expecting to he entertained with it; and therefore 
are more fiily ſaid to be hearing than praying, or united in heart, 
offering vp their joint requeſts, accompanying the one called the 


mouth with the deſires he expreſſes, or conſenting with the heart to 


what he expreſſes with the mouth. The Jews called the miniſter of 
the ſynagogue, the angel of the people, when preſenting their re- 
queſts in prayer to God; and the angel of God to the people in 
bringing his meſſage to them when preaching ; prayer was there- 
fore held to be the moſt ſacred folemn part of worſhip, being an 
immediate addreſs to God and the exerciſe of communion with him; 
2 great divine calls it the breathing of a Chriſtian, or of one born 
again; the fl;ght of the ſoul aſcending to the preſence of God on 
the wings of faith and love; ſtrong defires and devout affections: 
the key of paradiſe, or if that epithet belongs properly to Chriit, 
the key of his t. eaſures; the prayer performed in the exerciſe of 
the faith of the operation of his Spirit obtains all its reguette, es 
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actionis voce hilari lætaque cantantes, lætitiæ fluvios de vultu tuo 


1 
they are dictatéd by the Spirit. Forms of prayer have their ad- 
vantages, as being known before; all conſiſts in compoſing the 
mind ro perform d evoutly, or offer them vp in fincerity. But the 
ſame form always repeated, befides not ſuiting new circumſtances, 
becomes cold and lang uid. Though children in years or under- 
funding fhoutd uſe forms, rather than pour forth indecent expreſs 
ſions, or uſe uncouth metaphors in ſocial prayer, that may difturb 
the devotion of others. Mezaphors indeed naturally and unavoid- 
ably introduce themſelves into our language, and mix with our diſ- 
curſes, but they ſhould be natural and eaſy in religious exerciſes. 
Dr Watts little treatiſe on prayer, which is without forms, is the 
beſt prayer-book yet pnbliſhed, and ſhould be» perufed by every 
one, The liturgy is a childiſh compoſition, being taken from the 
maſs-hook that was compoſed in times of 1gnorance aud ſuperſti- 
tion, when the mind was in a ſtate of childhood, the toſſing it o- 


ver, in running hither and thither, and not reading it in the order 


of arangement, is the ſtrangeſt confuſion, like that of the noiſe, ar 
clater of the people reading alternately, to thoſe that ſee not the 
place. The prieſt and the clerk ſhould only read thus, and the 
people ſay amen with them. 5 

For the benefit of literary tyros, I ſhall inſert a ſample of a Latin 
prayer, as it was conceived in that language, I could not tranfuſe 
the genius of it into Engliſh. I find the ſame difficulty to do fo with 
the French, &c. The genius of any thing is evaporated and loſt in 
tranſlating it from its original, but doubly ſo from the eaſtern lan- 
guages into any other. 


Magne gubernator mundi, numen tuum ſumma dignum eſt reye- 
rentia, quoniam conditor rerum tu es omnium & conſervator, boni- 
tate ſapientia ac potentia pollens, panes quibus veſcimur, veſtimenta 
quibus induimur, auræ vitales quas haurimus, libertas paxque lumen 
ſanitaſque ſaluſque, quibus fruimur, dextræ tuz benignz munera 
ſunt larga, grates tibi agimus quam plurimas maximas pro tantis 
totque beneficiis in nos quotidie collatis nil merentes niſi pœnas pro 
delictis, ſed gratiam tibi præ omnibus habemus, propter evangelium 
gratiæ tuæ nobis in ſalutem datum, per Jeſum Chriſtum juſtitiam 
ſpemque unicã noſtram, Filium ungeaitum donum ineffabile tuum, 
piaculum pro hominum peccatis traditum, ut Deum erg nos red- 
deret placatum, iegis præcepta implendo, ejuſque pœnas ſubeundo, 
vice noſtra, & nos à peccati ſervitute polutione & reatu redimeret, 
& ab omni iniquitate liberaret, propter quam, legis maledictioni 
iræque futuræ & ſuppliciis interminatis, obnoxii ſumus. Faxis alme 
pater ut vera fide & reſipiſcentia imbuti, omne peccatum odio habe- 
amus, & ſtudio bonorum operum accenſi in nominis tui gloriam ho- 
norem & laudem ſemper vivamus, ut vita æterna cum gloriz corona 
& luce voluptatum jucunda, gaudiis cunctis impleta in regno cœleſti 
tandem fruamur, cantica ſemper nova, gaudii laudis & gratiarum 
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ferenifſimo, clariſſimo, ſplendidiſſimo & fulgentiſſimo, promanantes 
affatim haurientes, gaudiis ſummis, omnibus amœnis & jucundis jy 
felicitatis cceleſtis heatitudine & ſplendore ſemper fruentes, ubi cor- 
pus hoc pigrum mortale noſtrum redintegratum terreniſque omnibus 
repurgatum immortale reddetur, ſupra aſtra, ſolis inſtar fulgoris 
ſemper refulgens, regione illa ubi nee morbus, nec fames, nec ſitis 
nec iners ſomnus, nec ærumna, nec mœſtitia, nec dolor, nec moeror, 
nec luctus, nec lethale ullum, ſed vita, vis, et vigor, ſemper flore. 
bunt, valebunt, vigebuntque, ubi fatigare deſinent improbi, et malis 
Iaffati in æternum quieſcant, omni labore et dolore ſoluti, lachrimiy 
cunctis ab oculis omnibus deterfis, ubi pura majeſtas tua lumine 
puro cœlicolis puris ſe videri dabit. Pater miſericordiarum, gratia 
tua ſemper nobis præſto ſit, ut munits nobis mandatis, diligentia, 
cura, et bona fide fungamur, ſic ut rationem redituri coram judies 
ſupremo, et in omnibus omni tempore agamus, quod morituri agere 
vellemus, in tui conſpectu nos eſſe ſemper reminiſcentes, nocteſque 
dieſque cvjus oculis tenebræ nullæ nec mortis umbra abſcondere 
poſſunt. Caſibus duris et malis implicatos velut morbo vel dolore, 
ſervitute vel paupertate, vel alio quocunque malo corporis, vel mentis 
vel conditionis commiſerari et ſublevare digneris; pauperes terreſtri 
um bonorum pratiz et fidei donis locupletes ſint, et hereditatis ſpe 
certiore in cœlis bene ſtabiliti, animas ſuas patientia et tranquillitate 
poſſideant, et beata omnia futura proſpicientes gaudeo majore gau - 
deant. Divites et fauſti miſer is ſuccutrere diſcant, quod debitun 
infortunio perſolvere et operibus bonis imprimis in egenis ſublevan- 
dis divitiores ſint. Senatus patriæ amplifſimus, in rebus rite admi- 
niſtrandis, te duce, ſemper progrediantur, regioni, quam colimus 
propitius eſto, et civitati noſtræ, malis omnibus repurgatis, auſpicis 
tuis ſemper floreant; eceleſiæ paſtotibus adeſſe digneris, ut offieus, 
diligentia bona fide, et conſcientia integra perficere pergant, Evan. 
gelli tui lumen, omnes terræ gentes illuminare facias, ut tenebras 
erroris ignorantiæ et pfavitatis W propellat; Judaiſmus, Pagir 
niſmus, Mahomediſmus rite evangelizentur ; ritus omnes in cuſtu 
divino, ingenio humano oriundi, tota in ecclefia Chriſtiana penitu 
deleantur; puritas primæva et ſimplicitas priſca, doctrinæ cultus tt 
diſcipliuæa ubique reſtaurata ſint, eceleſia reformata, magis magiſque, 
fit repurgata, imprimis, a moribus pre vis, ut nomen Lare, lance 
tum, et venerandum Domini noſtri benediQi, gentes inter infideles, 
profaneſque, non ſemper vituperetur, et blaſphemetur propter eorum 
ſcelera qui Chriſtiani appellantur. Academia . noftra fit tibi curz 
juvenes in ca, utili doctrina, bona diſciplina, et honeſtis moribus it: 
ſtituautur, ut amicis ſolatio, patriæ honori, eccleſiæ decori et emo- 
lumento, quotguot muneribus ejus ſeſe voveant, ſtudiis noſtris faveas, 
Sancte rerum parens, mente non dura, fed leni, mitique, aure que 
grata, exaudi, accipiaſque, preces noſtras humiles quas tibi cord 
ex imo effundimus, quoniam, in te ſolo auxilium noſtrum, in te 
ſolo fiduciam habemus, rebus et in aſperis et ſecundis; cordis de 


ſideria, oriſque verba coram te aſcendant ſicut ſuſſimentum matuti. 
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num et veſpertinum; ſanguis Chrifti, et Spiritus Sanctus ab omni 
peccato, ver in corde, vel ore, vel facto, purns nos reddat, nobiſque 
perpetuum fit in folamen, animaſg: noftras cuſtodiat in vitam æter- 
nam, omni ex parte beatam. Deus optime maxime facilis annue 
vatis, propter Jeſum Chriſtum Filium tuum dilectum, Dominum 
roftrum, cui, cum Patre Spirituque Sancto Deo uno et trino fit laus 
honos et gloria benedictio et imperium in ſempiternum. Amen, 


Infinitely great and glorious Jehovah, thou art the King eternal, 
immortal, inviſible, the Almighty Creator and preſerver, the righ- 
teons governor and judge of the world, thou art poſſeſſed of every 

lorious and adorable perfection and excellency that can fender thee 
the object of the fear, reverence and veneration, or the love and 
delight of rational creatures; thou art Almighty in power, in- 
finite in knowledge, unerring in wiſdom, in goodneſs unlimited, in- 
flexible in juſtice, in truth and faithfulneſs, immutable, in mercy 
tender and compaſſionate, in grace exceeding rich and abundant, in 
atience, thou art longſuffering, thou fhineſt in the beauty of ho- 
lineſs, and art wonderful in all thy works. Thou dwelleſt in heaven 
enthroned in light, too bright and glorious for mortal eyes to be- 
hold, we are groſs polluted darkneſs, and know not how to order 
our ſpeech before thee, by reaſon of darkneſs. Thou fillet heaven 
and earth with thy preſence, thine eyes are in every place, behold- 
ing the evil and the good, there is no darkneſs nor ſhadow of death 
where the workers of iniquity can be hid from thine all-ſeeing eye, 
and thou wilt bring every work into judgment, before an aſſembled 
world of angels and of men. Thou art a Gdd of terrible Majeſty, 
at whoſe preſence the earth trembles, the mountains quake and are 
moved, the iſlands melt and flee away from thy dreadful preſence, 
and who ſhall be able to ſtand before the fierceneſs of thy wrath, 
when it ſhall break forth as a devouring fire to conſume the workers 


of iniquity. Heaven is thy throne and the earth is thy footſtool - 


the valt extent of univerſal nature is thy temple, and from every 
part of thy dominions, as from ſo many altars, do contiaually af- 
cend unto thee, the ſacrifices of praiſe and thankſgiving, thine in» 
animate and irrational creatures filently proclaim the infinite aſto- 
niſhing wiſdom of their author, the various beauties of the ſpring, 


the glories of the ſummer, the rich abundance of the harveſt pro- 


claim thy wiſdom and thy bounty, thy many wonders in the might 

waters and on the earth, declare thy mighty power, the boiſterous 
winds and roaring waves, and dreadful thunders, thy praiſe reſound 
in molt tremendous ſtrains. The heavens declare thy glory with 
their ſhining lamps and glorious lights. In thy preſence is fulneſs 
of joy and pleaſures unuterable. Thouſands of angels and bleſſed 
ſpirits who ſurround thy throne, behold thy glory and rejoice in 
thy goodneſs, they baſk in beams of thine eternal light, and ſing 
unceaſing ſongs of joy and praiſe. Thou art the fountain of being 
and of happineſs, we worſhip thee as our Creator, we adore thee as 
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dur God, the fountain of all good, and the deliverer from all evi 
the God of all grace and comfort, we reverence thee as the father 
of mercies, and the father of our ſpirits, we rejoice that mercy is 
thy darling attribute, and juſtice thy ſtrange act, we bleſs thee as our 
continual preſerver and bountiful benefator, who daily loadeſt ut 
with thy benefits and crownelt us with loving kindaef{.s and tender 
mercies; to thee we owe the uſe of reaſon, health and ſafety, peace 
and liberty, the air we breath, the light we fee, the food we cat, 
the raiment we wear, the comforts of fociety, while others wait 
theſe benefits, aud groan in ſlavery, bondage and oppreſſion, or og 
beds of pain and agony, and languiſhing and death, or pine in hug. 

er, thrift or cold, and are expoſed to perils and dangers. We 
bleſs thee, O Father of mercies, for all the mercies of thy provi. 
dence, but eſpecially for tbe riches of redeeming love, and thy teu- 
der mercy and abundant grace, in the everlatting goſpel, that thou 
hadft pity on fallen man in his ruined and loit ſtate; when thou 
paſſedſt by the. fallen angels, but ſo loved the world as to give the 
beſt bleſſing of heaven to fave it, and ſent the ſon of thy love to 
fulfill all righteouſneſs, and ſuifer the curſe of the broken law, aud 
the wrath due to our fins, in order to deliver us from fin and ever. 
laſting miſery, aud to bring us to heaven and eternal happineſs. Grant 
we beſeech thee, O moſt gracious God, that as we are thine by erea- 
tion and prefervation, we may be thine by regeneration and adap- 
tion, that we may be turned from darkneſs to thy marvellous light, 
and brought from the dominion and ſlavery of ſatan and fin, and 
the wicked world, into the glorious liberty of the children of God, 
We humbly confeſs that we are unworthy to be called thy children, 
as we are guilty, polluted, rebellious ſinners, having nothing we can 
call our own, but fin, miſery and folly, but we implore thy mercy 
to us miſerable finners, through the merits and righteouſneſs, the 
ſufferings and death of Jeſus Chriſt our divine Saviour, who hath 
redeemed his ;people from the curſe of the law and the wrath to 
come, by the price of his precious blood, for his ſake, grant that 
we may be accepted with thee, obtain the pardon of all our fins, 
and be ſanctified by his grace and ſpirit. Enable us to come unto 
thee witli hearts broken for, and from all fin, that iniquity may not 
be our ruin, but that we may henceforth live in the practice of our 
duty, and delight to do thy will, as it is our wiſdom and intereſt, 
being diligent in duty, and patient in affliction, and wholly refign- 
ed to thy diſpoſal as thou knoweſt beſt what is good for us, and 
makeſt the afflictions and troubles of life work for thy peoples good, 
have compaſſion on all in affliction and diſtreſs in ſoul, body or lot, 
comfort the comfortleſs, bind up the broken hearted, heal the ſick, 
fit the dying for eternity, give eaſe to thoſe in pain, relieve thoſe 
that are in bondage, {Javery and oppreſſion, break the yoke of ty- 
rants and oppreſſors, provide for the poor and needy, bleſs to them 
the ir ſcanty proviſion, make the rich rich in good works, eſpecially 


in liberatity to the needy, be a father to the fatherleſs, a huſband io 
| the 
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the widow, the ſhield and ſupport of the ſtranger; may the poor 
be rich in faith and hope of the kingdom of heaven and crown 01 


glory, that inheritance of eternal happineſss May we continually 


admire with adoring gratitude, the wonderful love of thee, our gra- 
cious Gol, and of Jeſus Chriſt onr only Mediator in dying for our 
fins, aud loving the world more than his own liſe: We bleſs thee 
that we have our lot in a land of goſpel light, and nor of heathen dark 
gels and idolatry,that we have the happineſs to live in goſpel days, and 
enjoy privileges; more glorious than the former ages of thy church, 
the full revelation of thy word, that light from heaven to guide us 
in our way thither, to be an unerring compaſs to ſteer our courſe 
by, through the turbulent ocean and darkſome night of this life; 
we thank thee for the holy Sabbaths and ordinances of the goſpel, 
theſe bleſſed means of ſalvation, and that we have liberty to worſhip 


| thee in peace and ſafety in the aſſembly of thy church and people, 


whereas our Fathers ate the bread of their ſouls at the peril of their 
lives, accompany theſe means of grace with thy effectual bleſſing 
for the converſion of ſinners and the edification of thy people; for 
this end be graciouſly preſent with all who worſhip thee in ſinceri- 
ty, however denominated or diſtinguiſhed, ſend the light and grace 
of the goſpel to all the corners of the world to diſpel the darkneſs 
of idoaltry, ſuperſtition, ignorance and wickedneſs, haſten the 
glory of the latter days, when the deluſion of antichriſt and the 
falſe prophet ſhall have an end, and the Jews, with the fulneſs 
of the Gentiles, embrace the bleſſed goſpel, be gracious in a ſpecial 
manner to the lands of our nativity, and the ſtate to which we be- 
long, bleſs all conditions of men therein, with the ſpirit of repent- 
ance and thy fear, make our judges juſt, and our rulers to rule not 
for their private advantage, but the public good; bleſs in a ſpegial 
manner thy ſervants, the miniſters of the cverlaſting goſpel, Ke 
them faithful and ſueceſsful; bleſs all the ſincere ſeekers of thy face, 
impreſs our minds with a conſtant ſenſe of the ſhortneſs and uncer- 
tainty of health, life, and all this world's enjoyments, that we may 
live every day as it were our lait, forgive our fing and ſhortcomings 
in the right performance of holy duties, and all our iniquities which 
are more than can be numbered, for the all-ſufficient merits and 
interceffion of Jeſus Chriſt our bleſſed Saviour, and to God the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, be all the praiſe, honour and glory 


forever. Amen. | 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


The churches of England and Scotland have gone both to extre- 
mes; the one in enjoining the conſtant uſe of their liturgy and 
forms by acts of uniformity, and ſwearing it is agreeable to the word 
of God, which no body can do that has ſeen both ; and the other, 
in totally rejecting what might be otherwiſe uſeful, and foreign 
churches are a medium between them, The Engliſh church indeed 
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allows one extempore- prayer each day before fermon and another 
or a benediction after it, but it is either ſhort or ſeldom uſer, and 
often written aud read, and often only for the Bithop, the Lord of 
the dioceſe. The other differences among Proteſtant eftabliſhed 


churches are in ceremonies of ' worſhip, &c. and church- government. 


Some Proteftant churches, particularly the Engliſh, ufe ceremonies 
in worſhip, which others think relics of Popery, not reformed or 
purged out; and contrary to the purity and ſpiritual fimplicity of 
Chriſtian worſhip ; as muſical inſtruments in praitingGod, which waz 
the Jewiſh mode, and was fymbolical and emblematica] of the inter. 
nal melody of the heart, as their purifications were of interna] pu- 
rity ; and not ſuitable to the evangelical ſtate, nor authoriſed in 
the New Teſtament, or by the example of the apoftles and the pri. 
mitive church: under the ſame argument fall reſponſes, parts of 
mulic, Kc. whick are extern*] pomp, contrary to the purity and 
ſimplicity of the goſpel-worſhip, which requires only one part of 
muſie for uniſon or aniformity. All own that the human voice is 
the beſt mulic, and therefore aſſiſts devotion beſt, and that the Me- 
thoditts finging far excells all inſtruments, all ſhould learn to fing 
praiſe to God on earth, who wiſh for heaven, but even a chorus of 
boys or girls in one corner is better and more fit than inſtruments, 
though the whole church befides be filent, which is indecent and im- 
proper to ſay no more, plain tunes ſhould be ufed, that the unlearned 
can follow. Another difference is abont holy days, chiefly uſed in 
the Engliſh church, as the feaſts and fafts of the church, ſaints days, 
lent, vigils, '&c, Charles Owen, in his addreſs to the moderate ſong 
of the church of England, evnmerates theſe holy days, and finds, 
that they occupy juſt the half of the work days, that is, three days 
& week, one time with another in the year. 
Recor nor example for obſerving any days but the firſt day of 
the week, Acds xx 7. 1 Cor. xv 2. Rev. i 10. and the apoſtle 
condemns the obſervation of ſuch as Jewiſh, Gal. iv. Col. it 16. 
and it is found, that theſe days juſtle out the right obfervation of 
the Lord's day; as in Rome, only canonical hours are kept holy, 
and in England, only the hours of public worſhip, and the book of 
ſports ordered by the Kings to be read in al} churches, command- 
ing to profane the Lord's day, and the good clergy who would not 
read it were profecuted; was a ſhame to a Chriſtian land. If they 
deſiſt from their ordinary callings, they do much worſe, as they 
make it a day of ſports, games, diverſions, ſettling accounts, viſit- 
ing, &c, whereby it is rather devoted to the devil than God, and 
more wickednels done on it than all the week. There is a very 
ſtrange feſtival in the Engliſh church which has aftoniſhed-the world, 
called the martyrdom of Charles I. his parliament could not bear his 
tyrranical oppreſſion, and executed him like other criminals or rob- 
bers, but his ſon, who was more artful and crafty, not only exceed - 
ed him in oppreffion and perfeention, the greateſt wickedneſs, hut 
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gat him c2nonized, ſo as to have a day profanely conſcerate to his 

death, and it called a martyrdom, blaſpheming the naine, the next 
heir's tyranny was alſo ſo intollerable, that they drove him away, 
the original word rendered king melech, denotes a leader of a hand, 
dux, now called a general, there is nothing ſo bad or barbarous, 
that kings have not done, they have murdered parents, wives chil- 
dren, &c, Nero riped up his mother alive, to ſee where he lay in the 
womb, they have been ſo intollerable to their families, that their 
wives and children have been under the neceſſity to deſtroy them as 
a ſelf defence, the firſt law in nature. | ; 

The Sabbath is the ſum of religion, and theſe that obſerve it 
pat, may, without breach of charity, be ſaid to have none. 'The 
rule is, to do nothing on it that can be done before, or delayed till 
aſter, except works of piety, charity, mercy and neceſſity, Iſa. Iviii 
13. See Willſon on the ſanctification of it. It is juſt and reaſon- 
able that we devote a part of our time to the author of all our time 
for his honour and worſhip, and not rob him of the day he has 
choſen; and that we allo occupy a part of our time more particu. 
larly in improving our minds for a better ſtate, as no work can be 
done without time to do it in. The argument for the addition of 
boly days is, that they were appointed for promoting religion, as 
weekly ſermons would not be ſufficient to ſupport it; but the Au- 
thor of religion, and head of the church, ſurely knew beſt what was 
ncedful to ſupport religion, and this is pretending to be wiſer than 
be. The ſubſtituting godfathers and godmothers in baptiſm, ia 
place ot parents, is complained of as robbing them of their natural 
right, and removing the charge from them to whom nature has com- 
nutted jt, and entruſting it to ſtrangers; and leading them to make 
rows, aud come under obligations, that many of chem cannot per- 
form Were theſe only taken as ſureties for the parents perform- 
ing their duty, it were well, but putting them in place of parents, 
which is alſo the caſe ſometimes in the Scotch church, is £qually ' 
contrary to reaſon, nature and the goſpel. Uiing the ſign of the 
croſs in baptiſm is alſo confidered as a Popiſh ceremony, there be- 
ing no word of it in the inſtitution. Chritt aud his apoſtles received 
the ſupper in their uſual table-poſture ; as it is allowed to be a {9- 
mn act of worſhip, Kneeling being the moſt humble poſture, ſuits 
it well on that account, or itanding, which is alſo a reverential 
poſt ure. | | | 29/2 35.00 

Reading ſfomeApoeryphal books in the church, as is done in Eng- 
land, and not owning them as inſpired, is more inco::{iftent than the 
practice of Papiſts. Confirmation, as it is uſed in the church or 
England, is aiſo objeQed to as ſuperſtitious ; but the ſuperſtition of 
it lies in the manber of its performance aping the conferring mi- 
raculous gifts of the Holy Ghoſt as all parties do in orders. But 
tie Lord's ſupper is the beſt confirmation, as Calvin obſerves. Ur- 
mp the ring in marriage is alſo objected to, as a ridieulous ceremon» 
w ke church off Eugland ; the cuuſent of parties and the worm” 
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parents, or guardians, being that which conſtitutes marriage. In 
ſhort, it is evident to any that will compare them; that the Engliſn 
prayer- book was collected out of the Popiſh maſs- book, leaving out 
the idolatry, and retaining the ſuperſtition, which was deſigned to 
entice Papiſts, but did not ſerve the end; as the church of Ruwe'z 
retaining Pagan ſuperſlitions was deſigurd to entice others, and 
pleaſe them that were already proſelyted. It was not the haviog a 
liturgy and forms that gave cauſe to diffentivg, but the abſurdity 
of retaining Popiſh ones. Many of them arc fo abſurd and ridi— 
culous, that the ſenſible people are aſhamed of uſing them. here 
was indeed a propoſal for reforming, or amending the liturgy; it 
is alſo defeQive, The litany has an air of profanation in its repe- 
titions, and cannot fail to ſhock any that was not bred up with it; 


Jo that it be natural and reconciled by cuſtom, which ſanctifies the 


greateſt abſurdities, though it has ſome excellent things in it. The 
funeral ſervice, which depoſites all in ſure and certain hopes of a 
bleſſed reſurrect ion, is impious. This is an cafier way for a lad 
man to pet to hcaven than by penance and purgatory, &c. in the 
church of Rome; and it moſt incharitably claſſes unbaptized chil. 
dren with ſelf- murderers and excommunicate perſons, and criminal 
brought to public juſtice, The form of abſolution is groſs, and has 
the air of Popery. The prayers of the church are ſhort, abrupt, 
and incomplete. Thoſe of the primitive church were long and en- 
tire; but cheir's are broken into parcels for the ſeveral things; toſ- 
ſed between the prieſt and the clerk, and as if they had forgot 
ſomething, they go back again. They are rather like graces, hav- 
ing little more than a preface and a concluſion, ſtill repeated, which 
is indecent, But they are now falling off from their ceremonies, 
&c. as they obſerve few holidays for public ſervice but Chrilimas 
and Eaſter; and there is a general prejudice againſt godfathers, &c. 
in baptiſm, ſo that primitive ſimplicity is gaining ground. See 
Biſhop Hoadly, The glory of England, on the antichriſtian world- 
ly kingdom nature of -eſtabliſhed churches, particularly on the 
Engliſh. 26% 


SCOTCH CHURCH, Sr. 


The church of Scotland ran to the other extreme, in rejecting 
what was abuſed by others, as a liturgy and a funeral ſervice, &c. 
All nations had funeral ſolemnities, which indicated their belief of 
the immortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate of happineſs and 
miſery ; and Chriſtians thereby indicated alſo their belief of the re- 
ſurrection of the body. It is a ſolemn ſtriking ſcene, and a fit 


ſeaſon to impreſs people with a ſenſe of death and eternity, and of 


the neceſſity of a proper preparation for it. And it is the practice 


of that very church to employ fit ſeaſons, as of affliction or ficknels, 


for inſtruction, when mankind will be difpoſed to liſten to it. But 
becauſe the church of Rome prays for the dead, they rejected the 
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proper ſolemnities at the burial of them; and alſo the doxology, be. 
canſe it is ſuperſtitiouſly uſed by the church of Kome, though it 18 
the very characteriſtic and mark of Chriſtian praiſe, and was vſed 
by al} Chriſtians from the commencement of Cbriſtianity. The ob- 
jecting to it as a form is equally againſt the bleſſing, and likewiſe the 
uſun couclution of all prayers, to Which the doxology is exactly 
parallel, as the concluſion of Praiſe. 


To Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, 
The God whom we adore, 

e glory as it was and is, 

And ſhall be evermore. 


Praiſe God from whom all bleſſings flow, 
- Praiſe him all creatures here below, 

Praiſe him above angehc hoſt, 

Praiſe Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, 


Another great defect, impropriety, and abſurdity, in ſome reform- 
ed churches, as theſe of Scotland and England, &c. is uſing Jewiſh 
pſalmody, which is conforming to the Jews in praife. If the New 
'Feltament, which eontains the goſpel clearly, is more excellent to 
read than the Old, which coutains it only vailed under types, figu- 
res, &c. it is ſurely more excellent to ſing. The book of Pſalms 
is only a part of the Old Teſtament put into verſe, and ſuits only 
moral and devotional ſubjc&s, but not evangelical ones, typical ones 
as ſacrifices, mulical inſtruments, &c. do not ſuit the Chriſtian 
church; it is going back under the vail of the Old Teſtament. and 
not ſuitable praiſe to be ſung by Chriſtians. The paſtors of the 
primitive church often compoſed hymns ſuitable to the ſubjects and 
vecaſions ; and if individuals have the choice of the words uſed in 
extempore prayers, why not alſo the direction of the praiſe, and the 
words to be uſed in it? As the prayer after the diſcourſe is agrees 
able to the ſubje& of diſcourle, fo ſhould the praiſe be for uniformi- 
ty and propriety at leaſt: but this cannot be the caſe without pute 
ting the greater part of the Bible into verſe, or elſe compoſing 


hymns on all divine ſubjects. This is excellently done by ſome in- 


genious pious authors, particularly Dr Watts. The Scotch church 
has appointed a very ſcanty number of hymns, moſtly ſelected from 
him, and ſpoiled by their alterations, in both the poetry and piety, 
as an addition to her pſalmody, and not one among them for bap- 
tiſm, and ſome other ordinances and occafions, It is very ſtrange, 
that ſhe has not rather adopted the whole of his hymns or pſalmodr, 
There are alſo four goſpei-verſions of the Pſalms, of which Dr 
Watts is the beſt, which are ſo well imitated in the language of the 
New Teftament, as to ſuit the Chriſtian ſtate, according to the a- 
poſtle's key, Acts ix 28. Heb, ii 6. Theſe and his hymns are uſ- 
ed by the Puritan church of England, which was the bulwark of 
the reformation, and is the mok learned reſpectable part of the re- 
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formed church, the church of Geneva and the late reformed church 


in France not excepted; The Weſtminſter aſſembly, that moſt ay. 

uſt council ſince the apoſtolic ſynod, conſiſted of Engliſh Puritans, 
and is the fouutain of the preſcnt conſtitution of the Scotch church, 
but ſhe has been backward to follow the example of her mother in 
this cſſential piece of reformation, and has totally neglected the 
doxology ; and the Scots Diſſenters keenly oppoſe all ſuch reforma- 
tion, and rivet the people in their prejudices againſt it, in order to 
gratiiy their hnmuum; as mankind are violently attached to anti. 


quity, though they are as fond of novelty, where it docs not inter. 


fere with antiquity. The preſent verſion uſed in Scotland was made 
by Rouſe, an Engliſh diſleater, and was introduced in 1650, as be. 
ing hetter than the one then uſed ; though it is one of the wort, 
as it never illuſtrates, but often obſcures the ſubject. And Papiſts 
juſtly obſerve, that finging many parts of the Plalms, and reading 
many parts of ſcriptur2 in the church, (as in theſe churches where 
the Bible is read yearly) which the people do not underſtand, is no 
better than their unknown tongue, Another great impropriety 
uſed in moſt places in Scotland is reading the line; this. it ſeems, 
was introduced by Popery. When the people were not allowed the 
ufe of their Bibles, they ſaid to the prieſts, How ſhall we do at church? 
we cannot ſing wanting our books! The prieſts replied, We will 
read the line to you. But now, when the reformation has reſtored 
the uſe of the Bibles, the reading the line ſhould be laid aſide as a 
relic of Popery, as fitting when ſinging is, as it greatly interrupts 
and mars the harmony in ſinging, and % Exerciſe of devotion, and 
gives opportunity to people to gaze at thoſe coming in, or at any 
object; winch is alſo occaſioned by extempore prayer, vchen they 
have not to lock at their book ; and a wandering eye indicates a 
wandering heart, It is perfectly abſurd to read the line to thoſe 
that can read it theraſcives, and have it before them. Another in- 
decent, improper, if not profane thing uſed in Scotland is fitting 
when they ling, of which the fenfible devout people are aſhamed, as 
if ſinging were no part of divine worſhip that required a reverential 
poſture. The voice has much more freedom to ſing in ſtanding than 
fitting. It is ſtrange this piece of reformation has not taken place, 
that they may fing as other churches do. Not long ago they fat 
in ſome places in time of prayer. Kneeling is indeed the moſt hum- 
ble poſture for prayer, but ſtanding before one, that is, reverenced, 
is alſo decent; and when they go at any time into other churches, 
they have neither the grace nor good manners to bow the knee at 


the name of Jeſus, like others. 


It has been remarked that thoſe of the Roman church perform 8 


their forms and ſuperſtitions with great devotion, that thoſe of the 
Engliſh church perform their forms and ceremonies with great de- 
cency, but that thoſe of the Scotch church perform their ſimple 
Pure worſhip with neither decency nor” devotion, in avoiding one 


extreme, it is uſual to go to another, as from bigotry to ſcepticiſm, 
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or the contrary, end from enthuſiaſm to profanenefs, or from ſup- 


neritition to infidelity, thus it would ſeem the Scots Preſbyterians, 
taking fuperſtition and derency to be inſeparable, have neglected 
them both, for ſtrangers from other countries obferve that when 
they come to the church, like ſheep unaccuſtomed to the fold they 
band, or ſaunter about it, and talk after the bell warns them to go 
in, or if they go in, they talk dill ſervice begin, and gaze at any 
that are late in coming, and at all around all the time of the ſervice, 
and that their clergy inſtead of teaching them better things, gaze 
et them whilſt they are praying to God, fo that a ſtranger coming 
into a certain church, wondered to ſee the people ſtanding to hear 
the ſermon, as he had heard of their lazy indecency of fitting in 
ſnging, feeing their paſtor looking to them, he concluded he was 
ſneaking to them, till he came fo near as to hear, and found he 
was praying. Strangers from places where the people do not ſtop 
without when they come, but go in to their ſeats, and uſe their 
books, and not a wandering eye is to be ſeen gazing or lookin 

any where; being fo ſhocked at that indecency, and fitting in 
ſinging, &o. though ſo pious people as to receive the ſacrament, go 


to church only at that time; and where they have opportunity, ra- 


ther attend the churches of England or Rome, where decency or 
devotion is, though the Scotch church mode of worſhip be moro 
like theirs, for the Engliſh mode differs from all other Proteſtants 


but though this may be general, it is not univerſal, for we have 


ſcen pious perſons, paſtors and even congregations who had decency 
and even devotion, according to appearance, and we heard one En- 


gliſn church paſtor telling his people they had neither o-der, decency 


nor dev 
them, | 
people that are not more, but even leſs attached to their oburch 
than to other parties, and even delight to hear its going to wreck, 
2 an Engliſhman does his country; the clergy of all other parties, 
the Methodiſts and ſome of the Engliſh Puritans excepted, have 
taught their people to be much better aſſected to their party than 
to others, ſome even to bigotry, enthufiaſm, fiery fanaticiſm and 
madneſs z moſt part are thus intoxicated with notions of their own 
perfections, and that all athers are going to deſtruction, and always 
the worſt are moſt ſo, but the Scotch church clergy, it would ſeem, 
think it unneceſſary to caution their people againſt changing their 
worſhip, it being ſo free of ſuperſtition, indeed they have very 
little ſuperſtition unleſs it be in avoidiag what they hold ſuperſtiti- 
on, as other churches obſerve Friday being the paſſion day, aud 
have their public'falts on it, which is certainly molt proper for that 
very reaſon, they will not hold a faſt upon it, for the tame reaſon, 
they reje funeral ſolemnities, and will not give the ſacrament of 
the ſupper out of the houſe they meet uſually in for worſhip, tho? 
lome good Chriſtians by infirmity grudge that they are deprired of 


Jian, and payed no regard to any thing he could ſay to 


1e Scotch church people are remarked to be the only 
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it many years. though they give baptiſm i» familice, not knnowin 
that the people are the church, not the houſe ; kik ſignifies the 
Lord's houſe, but they, have both ſuperſtition and confuhon in giv- 
ing the ſacrament of the ſupper, as they have it nat all at the ſame 
times, bat by turn, and very ſeldom in the country; the clergy 
and people of ſeveral paiithes meet in one, which makes a crowd 
and coufuſſion, and their long tables from end to end of the bonſe, 
take a good number to fill them, they come preſſing through the 
crawd from all parts, and lit to hear long harrangues by a number of 
clergy, each to one or more, beſides they bave ſuperſtitious days 
at that time, if they want ſaints, &c. holy days, they have 2 holy 
day fora faſt, but eat on it, and Saturday and Monday for public 
worfhip, before and after which they do buſineſs, which is a con- 
fuſion; they have four church courts, though the apoſtolic church 
had but two, as we will ſee again, their ſynod is needleſs, and their 
aſſembly for the moſt part, as they ſeldom have any thing concern- 
ing the whole church at it, bat what could be done otherwiſe, it 
is a mixture of clergy, lawyers and all kinds, and has brought them 
into a bad character and contempt by bad conduct, the King fits 
among them by his repreſentative, who profanes the Lord's day by 
military muſic, &c. cauſing crowds and wickedneſs, they have law- 
yers, as an advocate, and a writer for pretended offices, and pive 
them and other clerks ſalaries, as is ſaid of the ſums given for propa- 
gating Chriſtian knowledge, having no other funds, the King Gif. 
miſſes them at pleaſure, they cannot meet but by his authority, tho 
the church ſhould go to wreck, and the Engliſh convocation is al. 
ways prevented meeting, or at leaſt never meets, they bold their 
hierarchy in ſuperſtitious veneration, and the clergy make the biſhop 
a kind of god or pope, vowing obedience to him, and conformity 
to his mind ard will, ſo that he gives as a reaſon for his orders, it 
is my will. John Wickliff, John Weſley, Martin Luther, &c. are 
accuſed for breaking their vows to their biſhops ; but it ſeems their 
pomp will not laſt long, the landed intereſt has been long very im- 
patient in being burdened with the tythe to a ſet of idle uſelels 
men, who are lords over God's heritage, and take the pre-eminance 
of the lords temporal in parhament, where they can be wanted, be- 
ing likely to do more hurt than good; The biſhop's hand gave e- 
very qualification to the curates, as many of them had no other 
merit, either as to knowledge or virtue, and they could employ any 
laymen to officiate in their abſence, only he went not to the upper 
deſk ; it is ſaid of late they require candidates for orders to read 
the Greek Teſtament, and give the ſenſe ; the name of the college 
ſerves the Scotch, as ſome of them have neither languages nor ſci- 
ences, but come once every ſeaſon to ſee the college, but though 
they attend the claſſes, the beſt profeſſors tell them a courſe is 
only a plan of ſtudying, pointing out a method to them, reading 
and ſtudy, which only can ſerve the purpoſe, are neglected for the 
name of attending clailes, which are needleſs where there are 
no 
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no ext orimen.ts, aud ſome from Paris, where anatomy, chymiſtry and 


min putiofuphy, &. arc fail to be taught better than any where 


ie, own that as the experiments are only {cen for a time in the 
claſs, they prohied more by books with plates. It is obſerved, that 
ner ſeeutions were occalioned by eſtabliſned churches and wars by 
Kings, thuſe churches that have the tenth, falſely pretend divine 
icht, as an illuſtrious Baronet obſerved, for the tribe of Levi had 
ro portion of the land, and as they had the daily ſacrifice to per- 
torin, baving. a right to the twelfth, though they bad the tenth, 
they had no more than their ſhare, ſo the churches of Rome and 
Eagland have no pattern from divine right for the tythe, when lands 
zre improved at a very great expence, and produce ſeveral times as 
much as before they have their ſhare of the product, though they 
bore no part of the expence; ſome poor farmers have obliged them 
to take alſo the tenth child, this burden is likely ſoon to be re- 
moved, and a more equal diviſion of the ſalaries among the clergy, 
it is what the landed intereſt and the clergy, who do the work aim 
at, and the liturgy will doubtleſs be reformed at the ſame time; it 
has been reformed in America, by the Methodiſts, &c. an eſſay for a 
review of it was publiſhed by a clergymaa in 1724, ſhewing the 
exp:diency and neceſſity of it, with a ſpecimen of a new liturgy, 
and ſhewing it was the deſire of all the great and good men, biſhops 
and others in that church at all times, as follows, Long and 
ardent have been the wiſhes of many learned and pions perſons of 
the church of England, both clergy and laity, for a new tranſlati- 
on of the Bible, and a review of the common prayer, and he enu- 
merates that the Bible had been trarſlated or reviſed five times dur- 
ing 72 years, from 1525 to 1607, and the liturgy reviſed eight 
times during 125 years before 1661, he quotes the words of biſhops, 
archbiliups, &c. for reviſing it again, but it were better to wake a 
new one, or adopt one of the reformed churches liturgies, Luthe- 
ran, Calviniſtic, or any good one; an author of amiable liberal 
Chriſtian diſpoſitions, publiſhed an univerſal liturgy in 1761, addreſ- 
ſed to all churches, eftabliſhed, or Chriſtian, it is the beit that can 
be on the plan of the Engliſh one; the Liverpool one, publiſhed 
1763 is the beſt modern one, as the peoples reſponſes are no part 
of the continued ſervice, which is only interrupted at paragraphs, to 
thoſe that cannot read, or ſee not, ſuch are entertained with the 
melody of finging, but ſhocked with the confuſed clatter of reading 
together, The ſacrament of the ſupper is decently performed in 
tlic Englifh church, a few going in their turn to an altar to receive 
it, withoat being detained by a harrange, and returning to their 
ſcats before others go, ſilence is the deepeſt ſolemnity, the nurſe of 


{crious thoughts; there were no prayer books nor muſical inſtru- 


ments in the primitive church, they ſung hymas to Chriſt as God 
plinyrecords, the Lord's prayer was not always uſed, none were 
preſent at the ſupper but receivers, who received it ſtanding, they 
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ſong and praved ſanding. The apoſtles were not cal'ed ſaints, but 
Paul, Peter, & different modes. did not break unity. See Sir 
Peter King. Cave, &c. bowing toward the altar table and at the name 


j<ſec, were introduced after the third century, there were ſome 
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Terms of crecds before what is now called the apoſtlcs, leut was 40 
P 4 


bours, or two days, the time Chritt was dead, the feaſts for his birth, 
death 2nd the effufion of the ſpirit, and afterwards for the apoliles, 
virgin and martyrs crept in, whatever took not place all at once by 
public appviniment, hut crept in privately or gradually, had not its 
date recorded, as the week days at the ſacrament in Scotland, which 
fcarce avy know when, or how they crept in, though only about a 
century ago, the faſt began atGreenock,for a boat with the crew com- 
ing over that was Joſt, affected by the event, they thonght they pro- 
fired greatly by the faſt before the facrament, which thence made 
its way, and became generel, having more clergy than tables at the 
Shots on a time they defired the people to meet on Mouday, a 
dreadful hail fell which greatly ftruck them, fo that they thought 
they profited moſt that day, hence called the great day of the ſcaſt, 
and crept ia as the ſaſt; the Sabbath was kept a fait ia Rome, but 
as a feſtival in the Eaſt. The maſoretic corruption, the beginning 
of prelacy and other corruptions of old muſt be worſe to find out, it 
would be worth enquiring, if any of the Proteftant clergy in France 
at the revolution can trace their ſucceſſion to theſe about a century 
ago 1685, when the edit of Nantz, whereby they had toleration 


near a century, was revoked, the clergy being the leaders and moſt 


expoſed to public view, are the firit and chief objects of perſecuti- 


on, the ſucceſſion was often broken by it is the primitive church 
for 300 years, fo that we have not found it continued any where, 
when the people loſt their paſtors, they were obliged to choſe the 
fitteſt among them for others, as the 10,000 Greeks did leaders in 
their return, it is generally acknowledged that there was no ſucceſſi- 
on in ſome churches, as at Alcxandria, and it cannot be determined 
who was the firſt Biſhop of Rome, Eifhop Stilling fleet alſo is at a 
loſs to find the ſucceſfion in Britain, liſts of ſucceſſious were forged 
by Papiſts and Prelatiſts, as of alfablous race ofkings by the Chineſe, 
Egypt,&c. and thus liturgies, &c. books in latter times were forged 
in the name of the antients, called fathers, and their works ſtuſfed 
with interpolations, to eſtabliſh points by Frauds, both malicious and 
pious. See Daille on the right ufe of the Fathers. The that 
were Pagan philoſophers before their converfion, and therefore ſaid 
to come into Caraan loaden with Egyptian gold, mixt ſome of 
their former opinions with Chriſtianity ; the eleven diſciples chuſed 
one by lots to fupply the place of Judas, thofe that would un- 
church others, will receive that doom themſelves, Matth. vii 1. Pre- 
latifls have recourſe*to' the feriptures, when diſputing with Papiſts, 
and to the Fathers when dilputing with  Preſbyterians ; the Popiſh 
rule is to believe as the church believes, aud though they be wrong 
they think they are uot accoumable, even though ordered to mur— 
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Cer their parents, both the laity and inferior clergy bad this rules 
but they are becoming now more rational, however, they are at 
far more pains then Proteſtants, more ſerioas and leſs ſceptical, but 
their implicit faith is the oppoſite extreme, which, with their in 
perititions and abſurditics, led almoſt all men of knowledge in France 
to infidelity ; a phyſician from Paris, having read the Pagan phi- 
ſoſophers, and for curiolity examined the Bible, ſeeing the prevail- 
ing infidelity, ſaw evidences of a revclation in every page, fiul 
open to conviction in queſt of truth. I was led by plaviible rea- 
ſous at firſt to believe the maſorrtie mode, and the prelatic one of 
church government, till I ſcarched antiquity. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


Having conſidered the doctrine and worſhip of the reformed 
churches, we proceed next to conſider church-govervment, which 
is the greateſt ſubject of difpute. (As for the ſurplice, and other 
parts of epiſcopal dreſs, ſome of them are remarked as ridiculous 
and ſuperſtitious, as the cornered caps, &c. See Charles Owen. But 
as for the difference of a black or white gown, it is a matter of in- 
diſſereney; and every office ought to have fome diſtinguiſhing drels, 
it they mean ſymbols; if black, is a ſymbo] of penitence in 
prayer, white is a ſymbol of the purity of the goſpel in preaching.) 

The church-government of the reformed churches is of three 
kinds, Prelatic, Preſpyterian and Independent, Under the firft, 
the churches are called Dioceſan, under the fecond, National, un- 
der the third, Congregational, Ia the two laſt, there is a parity, 
cr co- equality among the paſtors as to power and authority, and 
pretty much ſo as to labours and benefices, In the farlt there is a 
ſubordination, or fuperiority and inferiority as to power, and a 


very great inequality as to labours and revenues in England and fre- 


land, the great revenues belonging to thoſe who have great power, 
and labour little. The queſtion is, Which of theſe is the Chriſtian 
form of church-government, or the New Teitament plan? fer there 
can be no model drag from the Old Teftament, though fome, both 
of Papilts and Prelatiſts, pretend otherwiſe ; and indeed cach of 
them find their own mode in it; the firſt, by making the High 
Pick anſwer to the Pope, and the other prieſts and Levites to the 
inferior clergy ; and the ſecond, in making the High Prieſt anſwer 
tothe Biſhop, the other prieſts to their prietts, and the Jevites to 
the deacons. But they this order was not moral, but typical, and 
ccremomal, as alſo their dreſs and actions were; and in alluſion there- 
to Chritt is called onr great High Prieſt ; for the high prieft, his 
robes, the temple, altar, ſacrifices, and the whole of rhat fervice, 
was typical of Chriſt and the goſpel, as was obſerved before; the 
ſynagogue was moral, and anſwers to the Chriſtian church. The 
queition then is, Which of theſe forms of church-government _ 
| moſtly 
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moſtly be deduced from the New Teftamett ? A certæh dig nigen 
clergyman of a neighbouring church and nation faid. be did not [ce 
that any form of church-government, which is in the worid at pre 
ſent, could be wheily deduced from the New Jeſtament; an the 
he was a member of that church, he could not fay it was the bt 


one, and one of a different church and nation faid the ſame ; but 


tyoots, in condemning others, condemn themſelves or pronounce thei; 
own doom, or as Chriit ſays, out of their (wa mouth they are con. 
demned; prelatic or eſtabliſhed clergy in reordaining Preſbyterian; 
or Diſſenters, and not rebaptizing them too, and thoſe that hear vr 
worſhip only with their own party, thus Chriſtianity is expoſed to 
the derifion of infidels. | 

Before the middle of the ſecond century every church was a 
little ſtate, governed by its own preſident and college of two, &, 
Preſbyters ; the moſt able for knowledge and experience being ſet 
apart, and different churches were united by no tie, but that «f 
brotherly affection, communioa and correſpondence with one ano- 
ther, in the fellowſhip of the goſpel ; having the ſame ordinances, 
doctrine and worſhip ; one Lord, one faith, one baptiſm, &. and 


maintained a unity of ſpirit in the bond of peace; and when any 


matter of public or general concern required a deliberation, a pub- 
lic convention of the whole church conveened aad decided it, as in 
the Apoſtolic council at Jeruſalem. This was the caſe till about the 


the middle of the ſecond century, when provincial churches began 
to be formed, and then the whole face of the Chriſtian church a. 


ſumed a new aſpect, after the apoſties cotemporaries were dead. Pro- 
vincial churches, conſiſt ing of a number of individual or congregs- 


tional ones, whoſe church officers aſſembled in claſſical ſy nods or 


councils, and thus formed a politic body, began firſt among the 
Greeks, and ſoon became univerſal ; and the preſident of a provin- 
cial church was called Patriarchs; Whether was it moſt like a dio- 
ceſan or national church? See a demonſtration of the Chriftian 
form of Church-government, from the New Teſtament, and the 4 
pſolic and primitive church, (entitled the Divine Inſtitution of 
Biſhops, baving Churches conſiſting of many Congregations, exz 
mined by Scripture,) by Alexander Lauder, minifter at Morden: 
town; in which he collects all the places where church is mentioned, 
and ſhews that it either means the univerſal church, or a particular 
congregation ; for he proves from the Acts, Epiltles and antiquity, 
that the church of Jeruſalem met in one place, notwithſtanding thc 
great number of Chriſtians there mentioned; as did alſo the Chi- 
tians in all other places, as Corinth, Rome, &c. See Sir Peter 
King on the conſtitution of the Chriſtian church in the three firl 
ceuturies, having examined all the authors of that period, he et! 
to the editions he uſed, and the p'aces in them, ſo that no deceit 
euld be vſed ; he was a member of the church and ftate of Eng: 
bad being Lord Chancellor; for defending prelacy, &c, prefermel! 
is given by prelates-to the perverting of Chriſtianity and (fork, oo 


* 
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the wiltings that contain it, as Deiſts do ſcripture. The 20co and 
Fog converts at Jeruſaiem were mottly ſtrangers oecaſionally met 


there, aud not tefidenters. It is ſaid, the Proteftant church of 
Powen in Fravce hod 26,000 and that of Charenton $9,099 mem- 
Les; and Daxter fays, the parith in which he was born had 629, ooo 
perfons in it; and he favs, he preached to Goo, who all heard him. 
Aud to whit great multitudes of the people and military did the 
(„cia and Roman orators .und commanders harangue. Theſe 
Ieripture churches had all the full power of diſcipline and jurifdie- 
ton within themſclves, and managed their own affairs by the paro- 
chial Preſbytery, and were congregational churches, independent on 
each other; but they were parts cf the univerſal church, and de- 
pendent on it, in what concerned the whole church, as the import- 
ant difference that took place between the Jew:ſh and Gentile con- 
verts, Acts xv. And the paſtors were dependent on councils ; they 
ſcemed to differ from modern independency, chiefly in this, that 
thole of one congregation cannot have communion with another, 
but muſt be diſmembered from the former, if change of reſidence 
require them to be ia communion with another, and receive the ſa- 
craments, &c. ordinances, as members of it; ſo that their congre- 
gations are not parts of the whole body, but each is a whole or 
univerſal, The fact is, that diſſenters from religious eilabliſhments, 
as the primitive Chriſtians were, are naturally independents, and 
though the Scots ones may pretend otherwiſe, yet it is impoſſible z 
for tho' they may depoſe one of their number from the office, yet his 
congregation can keep him, as has been the caſe in ſome inſtances, 
and ſhew that they have no power over them, and can do no more 
than cut off their paſtor from the claſs or preſbytery ; but when one 
is caſt out of an eftabliſk:d church, be is not only cut off from be- 
ing a member of the claſs, hut his congregation can neither give 
him the church to preach to them in, nor the benefhce. As for 
modern independents, that call themſelves ſuch, the power they ex- 
erciſe ſo far, as it is authoritative, is ouly congregational; as they 
hold that every congregation is a complete independent church, hav» 
ing full power of diſcipline, as well as of diſpenſing the word and 
ſacraments, lodged in itſelf; and all other power is only conſulta- 
tive, for they conſult with one another, and hold councils for that 
purpoſe. Here they ſeem to be too limited in their juriſdiction 
for the apoſtolic ſynod at Jeruſalem exerciſed a juriſdiction, power 
and authority over all the church; but what is moſt liberal in their 
plan is, that the members of one congregation cannot receive the 
ſacraments in another, though at a diſtance on a journey or refid- 
ing a while, till they be cut off from the former, and join the o- 
ther. Now it is certainly proper, that all Chriſtians on earth join 
together in the celebration of the ordinances, if they could all af- 
ſemble in one body, as they have but one Lord, one baptiſm, &c. 
Eph, iv 4. Nay, it is proper that all the world ſhould join to- 
gether, to worſhip their one Creator, as children of the ſame Fa- 

ther 
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ther and family, and hold communion and fellow ſhip with one an- 
other: Only to preſerve order, every congregation, or flock, that 
is, as many as can conveniently aſſemble together, muſt receive the 
ordinances from their own paſtor, to avoid the confuſion that might 
enſue by wandering from one congregation to another; or, in cale 


of his inability at the time, they ſhonid receive a petition from him 


to another, for every ſteward ſhould ſupply his own houſchold, tliat 
they need not to go from their own to others to ſeek ſupply, Thus 
far independeney mult take place. The great Dr Owen, who was 
a moderate independent, and loved the Preſbyterians as brethren, 
ſaw no foundation for national churches more than for dioceſan ones, 
in the New Teſtament, though he ſaw foundation for equality a- 
mong paſtors, The queſtion indeed is, What are the boundaries of 
a Gioceſang or of a national church? If the extent of the one be 
a county or province, and that of the other an iſland, or continent, 
or flate, under the ſame civil government, Scotland, Switzerland 
and Holland, &c. are national churches 3 but Campvere in Holland 
was made a part of the church of Scotland, though beyond the 
ſeas. See acts of the Scots aſſembly 1690, &c. 

We ſhall examine the New Teſtament, in order to ſee whether 
the equality, or ſubordination of paſtors, be the Chriftian form of 
church-government. And, in the firſt place, Chriſt choſe twelve 
diſciples, whom he called apoſtles, whom he veſted with the ſame 
power and authority, and to whom he gave the ſame commiſſion, 
both when he ſent them firſt out to teach, and work miracles for a 
time, and alſo when he gave them an unlimited charge after his re- 
ſurrection. He choſe alto ſeventy diſciples, and ſent them out as 
he did the apoſtles at firſt, veſted with the ſame power; they were 
not commiſfioned by the apoſtles as being fubjea to them, Hut bad 
their commiſſion immediately from Chriſt bimſelf; but their office 
ſeems only to have been temporary, and wholly to have ceaſed with 
their firſt commiſſion; and had not che apoſtles commiſſion been re- 
newed after his elprreAicn, it had alſo ceaſed as that of the feven- 
ty diſciples did, for they had the ſame power and authority to teach 
and work miracles ; the ſeventy were perhaps the ſeminary of church 
officers afterwards, Thus we ſee no foundation for inequality i in 
the evangeliſts. 

We proceed next to conſider the Acts and Epiſtles ; and in ex- 
amining of them we muſt conſider what e of church-officers 
were extraordinary and peculiar to the apoſtolic age, and what were 
ordinary aud perpetual, We have an account of the different or- 
ders in Eph. iv 11. The three firſt orders were extraordinary, and 
peculiar to the apoſtolic age. The apoſtles, &c. had no ſucceſſors 


in the extraordinary parts of their office, as in working miracles, &c. 


and in the ordinary parts of it every paſtor and teacher is their ſuc- 
ceflor. The apoſtles had an immediate call from Chriſt; Matthias 


and Pau] were choſen or called after his aſcenſion. Prophets were 


infalllble interpreters of ſeripture, as well as forstellers of future 
events. 
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events. There were other evangeliſts beſides the four, two of whom 
were alſo apoſtles; they were companions to the apoſtles in their 
travels, and aſſiſtants in their labours, as Philip, Timothy, Titus, 
Silas, &c. Pattors and teachers were ordinary church-officers, to 
continue through all ages of the Chriſtian church to the end of the 
world, Paſtors feem to have been theſe that had certain flocks 
committed to their charge, and teachers theſe that had no fixt 
charge, but employed their talents in teaching wherever occaticn 
required, Chriſt ſtrictly forbad the aſpiring after pre-eminency a- 
mong his difciples, Luke ix 46. Mark ix 25. Matth. xx 25. and 


we find the apoſtles acting in parity in one apoſtolical ſynod at 


Jeruſalem, and Peter ſubject to it, and ſent by it, Acts viii 14. and 
when the apoſtles diſperſed through the world, they ordained paf- 
tors to ſucceed them at Jeruſalem, &c. who acted in parity in a 
preſbytery, Acts xi 22. xv 4, xxi 18. Kc. and no mention of a 
prelate over them, or any authorit of that kind ; and in the ſynod 
of apoftolic preſbyters and brethren, Acts xv. we find the preſbyters 
acting in parity with the apoſtles, for a pattern to future judicato- 
ries that were to ſucceed to the ordinary paris of the apoſtles office, 
2s diſcipline government and juriſdiction, in which thy were ſucceeds 
ed by ail biſhops, paſtors and preſbyters; theſe three names in ſerip- 
ture being different titles of the fame office, and the preſbyter being 
the higheft ſtanding office in the church, in which office every 
trne paſtor is the apoſtles ſucceſſor, in confirmation of which both 
Peter and John, in their epiſtles call themſelves preſbyters Biſhop 
denotes overſight, as a watchman; paſtor, feeding, i. e. teaching, 
and government; preſbyter or elder, age and gravity, as an ex- 
ample, all different qualiſications of one and the ſame office. The 
church of Antioch, where the diſciples were firſt dignified with the 


name of Chriſtians, was the next famous one to that of Jeruſalem z 


it had ſeveral paſtors and teachers, and no prelate; but they acted 
in parity, Acts xi 29. Xv 2. xvi 4. where we ſtill find a plurality 
of paſtors acting in equality. Paul and Barnabas ordained pref. 
byters in every church, (and Titus in every city in Crete, ) Acts 
xiv 23. Tit. 15, 2. e. a competent number, forming a claſs, and 
acting in parity without a prelate. Again, Paul and Silas planted 
a church at the city of Philippi, Acts xvi. and ordained ſeveral 
preſbyters, or biſhops, to feed and govern it, to whom Paul writes 
conjunctly, Phil. i 1. and aſeribes to none more power than the 
ret, They were ſurely parochial or congregational, and not dio- 
cclan biſhops, as there can be but one of the latter in a city; nor 
can there be a collegiacy of them, as that would be an equality 
oppoſite to prelacy, and it was but a ſmall city, ſubject to the pro- 
vince of 'Theffalonica, had there been any other order of church- 
officers, he ſurcly would not have made ſo great an ammiſſion as net 
to addreſs and admoniſh them. The deacons took care of the poor, 
aud ſerved tables, &c. | In Acts xviii. we find Paul founded a church 

| at 
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at Corinth, that famous city; fee the government he inſtituted in 
it, Cor. v. where he ſpcaks not to any fingle man, or biſh p, to 
cenſure the inceſtuous perſon, but to the rulers, in the plural wm. 
ber; whence it is plain they acted in parity, and had no preiate In 
Ads xx. we Bad a famous church planted at Epheſians by Paul, in 
which we find a company of preſbyters or biſhops, fesding an! 30. 
verning in equality. Paul, in his laſt and farewell charge to them, 
calls them ſometimes elders, and fometrmes biſhops or overſcers, 
and commits the whole charge of the flock in doctrine and diſcipliue 
to them in parity, Acts xx 17,—28. when leaving them, never to 
ſee their faces more; ſo in his laſt direction anent church-goecra— 
went, he gives them an equal commiſſion, pewer and authority, 
N. B. This was done in Timothy's preſence, whom prelatiſts make 
biſhop of Epheſas, without a word of his power over them, or of 
their duty in ſubjection and obedience to him. Would Paul have 
called the preſbyters biſhops befqxe their biſnop's face, and commit. 
ted the whole charge of the flock to them as biſtops, in his last 
charge, without the leaſt hint of the 1elation between them and 
their biſhop ? The fact is, that Timothy aud Titus were not bithops 
of any fixed dioceſe, but itinerant evanugelifts, as we find them fl] 
on jouruies, and never returning to Epheſus or Crete, Kom. xvi 21. 
1 Cor. xvi 10. 2 Cor. i 1, 19 Phil. ii 19. 1 Theft. iii 2. Heb. xj 
23. 2 Cor. vii 6. viii 16. Gal. ii 1. 2 Tim. iv 10. Laſtly, We 
fee what the government of the Hebrew church was, Hab. xili 17, 
24. whence it is clear they had no paſtors, but ſuch as had the care 
of their ſouls, and laboured among them. 2%, That the govern: 
ment belong ged to thoſe that were their daily preachers, and watch. 
men for their ſouls, Nothing can be plainer from ver. 7 than that 
they who have the key of doctrine, have allo the key of diſcipline 
and government committed to them, that they who teach thou!! 
rule the church. Chriſt committed both to all paſtors, Matth. xvii 
37. and though prelates would rob preſbyters of one of them, yet 
it is plain from God's word, that ruling is as eſſential to their of- 
fice as teaching, as they are therein called rulers, governors, biſhops 
er overſcers, as in Acts v 12. Heb xii. 1 Tim. v» 17. iv 14. 2 
preſbytery ordained Timothy. And further, the powers of juriſgic- 
tion belongs io them. Sce Chriſt's dirett ion, Matth. xviii 17. where 
the church's repreſentatives or rulers, nhult be meant; for it cannot 
be meant of one man, but a focicty : the foregoing proofs ſeem to 
be unanſwerable. It is an empty tale of Bellarmine's, that in the 
apoſtles time the names of biſhop and preſbyter were common t0 
both orders, and that the great miſtake of Preſbyterians is to argut 
from the identity of the names to that of the functions. The whole 

! office of biſhops, is devolved upon them ; and the 


pewer, Work and office 
community of things is a certain cvidence of the idenity of offices 
They bare both the name and power, as is evident from Acts xs. 
to a demonſiration ; ard Tit. i 5, 7. Paul left Titus in Crete to 
erdaiu picfbricis in cvery city; and he ſhews their qualifications 
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Thu, ver. 7. he ſays, A biſhop muſt be blameleſs : this is no rea- 
ſon at al; if they are not the ſame, there is no connect ion between 
the antzerdent and conſcquent, for dificrent offices require different 
talents + the reatoning would be no leſs ridiculous than that every 
captain ſhould be able to lead and manage a whole army, becauſe ſuch 
gaalifications are neceſſary in a general. In 1 Pet. v. the apoftle 
not only exhorts to feed, but to do the office of biſhops to the 
fuck, 7. e. to take the overſight , ſo that preſbyters are not only 
called biſhops, Acts xx. but commanded to do all thofe offices to 
the church that belong to biſhops, as preaching, diſpenſing the ſa- 
cranents, ordaining, exercifing government, juriſdiction, diſcipline ; 
and what can dioceſan biſhops do more? It is as clear as the 
novn-dzy, that God in his word gives preſbyters the whole power 
aud office of biſhops; and prelates ſacrilegiouſly rub them of the 
one half of it, viz. ordivation and juriſdiction, or diſcipline and go- 
rerament, and only leave them the power of diſpenſing the word and 
ſacraments. It is a new coined diſtinction of ſupreme and ſubor- 
dinate presbyters, that the higher order is the ſame as biſhops, and 
a mere juggling, What makes any thing of divine right but God's 
intitution 2 and what evidence can there be of that but ſome text of 
ſcripture? Paul ſpeaks only of two ſtanding orders, biſhops and 
deacons, and calls theſe biſhops presbyters, Pra, i, Law 42% 
Preaching the word, and adminiſtring the ſacraments, are greater 
than ruling and governing, as God's word declares, 1 Tim. v 17. 
Dr Hamond, a great prelatiſt, is forced to acknowledge the truth 
here. If parity be of divine original and inftitution,then prelacy can- 
not be ſo, as they are oppoſite and inconſiſtent. The paſtors of the 
flock are the ſcripture-biſhops, Acts xx 28. 1 Pet. v. Heb. xiii 7, 


17. 1 Theſſ. v 12. . e they that feed and govern the flock, viz,- 


congregat ional biſhops, Hamond. The Holy Ghoſt's biſhops were 
ordained in every city and church, Acts xiv 23. Tit. i 5, 7. 1 Theſſ. 
v 12. They overſee all the flock, and pray with all the ſick, James 
v 14 Hamond expounds of biſhops. Their objections from ſcrip- 
ture are chiefly three; the 1/7 is from the twelve apoſtles and ſeventy 
diſciples; but this was partly anſwered before: and the learned Mr 
Sage, their advocate, gives up this, Vindic, princip. Cypr. age, as 
the ſeventy were not ſtanding officers, but temporary miſſionariea, 
whoſe commiſſion ſaon expired, and was never renewed, ſo they had 
no ſucceſſors, The church could not be founded till Chriſt was riſen, 
as it was founded on his reſurrection ; and the twelves commiſſion 
had net conſtituted them church-governors, if it had not been re- 
vewed after Chriſt's reſurrection, Sage. In what was apoſtolical 
and extraordinary, the apoſtles had no ſucceſſors. While the ſeven- 
ty's commiſſion laſted they had the ſame power as the apoſtles ; they 
were not ſubje& to them, for they received not their commiſſion 


from the twelve, as priefts from biſhops, but immediately from 


Chriſt, as the twelve did; and they were empowered to do the ſame 
work as the twelve, and therefore had the ſame power and autho- 
rity 
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rity to teach, baptize and do miracles ; and if the ſubject preabyterg\ 
were the ſucceſſors of the ſeventy, they could not have power to 
diſpenſe the Lord's ſupper, 2s that was not given to the ſeventy, 
Their ſecond objection is drawa from Timothy and Titus pretend. 
ed prelacy in Epheſus and Crete, exercifing the power of 
ordination and jurifdiction z but it cannot be proven that they 
had the ſole power of it, bo more than that they bad the {le 
power of preaching, as they were appointed to do both, 2 Tim, 
iv 2. but the caſe is this, only Timothy is written to, as being thee 
at that time, and being the chief perſon in the presbytery, who pre- 
ſiel⸗d in it while there; but what was obſerved in acts xx. oyer. 
throws all the arguments for his prelacy, brought' from the fir{t 
E piitie, where they chiefty or only lie, for it was written when Paul 
was at Macedonia, before he came to Miletus, where he met with 


the presbyters af Epheſus, and gave them his farewell charge, de. 


claring them the fole biſhops of the church, So all the directions 
to him were as to an extraurdinary unfixed officer, ſent on a ſpecial 
occaſion, to return when he had done his bufineſs, 1 Tim. i 2, If 
he had been fixt biſhop of it, this had been a reflection on him; he 
was not a fixt paſtor any where, but an evangeliſt, 2 Tim. iv 5. and 
fo was Titus, as we ftill find them on journies, abfeut from their 
pretended dioctſes, to water the church where need required, and 
never find them return to Epheſus or Crete after they left them; 
they were the apoltles aſſiſtants, attending on them or fent by them. 
And in the Epiſtles to them, the apoſtle confounds the names and 
cfices of biſhops and presbyters, making them the ſame, which he 


would not have done if they had been different and unequal. Ti- 


mothy and Titus had temporary offices of extraordinary power, The 
third objection is taken from the angels of the ſeven churches of Afia, 
Rev. ii 3. Angel or meſſenger is a name common to all miniſters, 
but the Epiſtles directed to them cannot prove them to be more than 
the oldeſt miniſter, or the preſident, for there is no ſuperiority a- 
cribed to them; John ſeverely reprehends Diotrephes for affecting 
it, 3 John 9. Bur, ſecondly, a ſingular name is often ufed in a col- 
IeAive ſenſe in ſcripture, Deut. xvii 11, 12. Mal. ii 7. Plal. xxx 
7. Hoſ. xi 2. Prieſt, angel, &c. 4. e. a whole company, ard a clafs 
of people. Thus, in the prophetic writings and vifionary repre* 
ſentations, it is uſual to expreſs a number by a ſingular ; ſo in Dat, 
viii. one ram denotes many Kings, ſo in Rev, viii 2. ſeven angel; 
denote all the hott; fo the woman, beat, whore, dragon, are all 
coll=Qives, and one candleftick alſo ; but the numher is often chang- 
ed from the fingular to a multitude, Rev. ii 24. to you, not to thee, 
&c. 7. e. the ſociety of paſtors; and there is a clear difference be- 
twixt them and the people, it 10. and as for 11 1, fee before in Acts 
xx to make Timothy biſhop here, is doing him great injury, ii 4 
And wovid the goſpel be removed from a whole church fes the 

fin of one biſhop, whije the reſt. of the paſtors and the church were 
not acceflary? It is not meant of oue, but all collectively, So the 
antienu 
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antients underſtood it, as Ambroſe, Auguſtine, Gregory, &c. Tt 
is the qdoctrine of all ſqund Proteſtants, that the ſcripture is the 
only judge to decide controverties, eccleſiaſtical or moral, in doctrine 
or worſhip, &c. There is no vifihle infallible external judge, to 


whom all parties are bound to ſubmit ; the divine authority is only 


in the dominical books; ſays Auguſtine, We ſeek the marks of the 
true church, and decide our cauſes by them, and theie make us 
wiſer than the antients, Pſa]. cxix 100. what is not contained clear- 
ly in ſcripture, or by neceſſary conſequence, is no part of our fait 
or duty, but only what is clearly revealed or eommanded. Church 
authority is Popery, and a cypher, without ſciipture-authority. 
When the ſcripture tails them, they run to the antients for refuge, 
pretending that it was the molt antient in ecclefiaftical practice, but 
from the beginning; it wi$ not ſo, See Ayton's Chriftian church. 
The Ckriſtian church anſwers not to the tabernacle and temple, and 
the prieſts, high prieſt, and levites, as its made]: theſe were types, 
and anſwered by Chriſt the anti-type ; but it anſwers to the ſyna- 
gogue, as being moral; the parorchial ones were ſubject to the 
chief head one, of thoſe in Jeruſalem: the paſtors and rulers are 
called the church in Matth. xviii 17. f 
Having ſhewn there is no foundation for prelacy in ſeripture, we 
ſhall ſhew there is as little from reaſan, and then conſider its origin, 
and how it was introduced. (The biſhop was dioceſan, the metro- 
politan provincial, the patriarch national, the Pope univerſal, prin- 
ces only could call councils, and be their head, or princeſſes, and a 
woman be head of the church, r Cor, xiv 34. they could nat only 
eſtahliſn and make churches, bat gods alſo, in all ages; if there 
can be no church or God but what is eſtabliſhed by kings and laws, 
there was none the three ſirſt centuries, they cannot be both right 
end wrong in eſlabliſhiag contraries, as Crus, &c, did, and as 
popery, prelacy and preibytery at one time.) Dioceſan pre- 
lacy is contrary to right and found wealon; that one ſhould be 
paſtor of 1160 congregations, as the Biſhop of Lincoln is, and the 
biſhop of Londen of all beyond the ſeas; that one be pilot to fo 


many ſhips, or phyſician to ſo many patients, under pain of eternal 


wrath 5 (Baxter refuſed a Biſhopric, and would rather be a galley 
dave, Sce his confutation of prelacy from ſcripture, reaſon and the 
teſtimony of the primitive church,) whereas, they ſhould take the 
charge only of as many as they can overſce themſelves, and not truſt 
mem to another; if the Biſhops entruſt others to do their work, 
Chriſt may beſtow upon them their wages; they are commanded to 
do the work perſonally, Acts xx 28. John xx1 15, to 18, 1 Pet. v 
2 Tim. iv. Reaſon ſays, that they who preach the word ſhould 
exerciſe diſcipline on the diſobedient and ſcandalous, and have power 
of governing the church, and that there ſhou!d be an equality of 
labour, authority and revenues among paſtors. But in Engliſh prelacy, 
a lay-chancellor, and ſcenlar court, has the power of diſcipline z and 


they cannot call him to an account, nor cau they prohibit the wick- 
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edeſt from the ſacraments ; one man has the power of c1dinatic n, in 
ſaſpeuſion and depoſition ; but io the mutt of countellors there is m1 
ſafety. The Biſhop is a Pope in his dioceſe, mdependert and be. 15 
countable to noue; and though he do little or none of the pall gs] Px 
work, he has almoſt all the wages It is indeed fnameful that he w 
ſhould have ſo much, and the labourers fo little; that ore ſhonld 
have above a thouſand, and others not half a hundred, tut the in- 5 
equality is ten times as great in {me plates. It is laid, theic ere 21 
10 that have under ten pounds yearly, foie of which ſerve ſeve- by 
ral churches by turns, which want fervice the intermediate days, and 2 
150 that have leſs than Gfteen in England, and ſome of the Biſhops in 
have near 20,000. Their arguments for unity and preventing {chilm th 
ba ve Kill greater force for a Pope. Biſhops have cauted the great- tie 
eſt ſchiſms, as Victor, Donatus, Neſloriuk Macedonius, Pelycratcs, re 
Paulus Samoſatenus. &c. and jthere was unity in Saparta where L: 
there were two kings, and in Athens, Rome, Venice, Genaz, pr 
Switſerland and Holland, being republics; and the parity among th. 
Eiſhops and Archbiſhops is as ready to Oreed ſchiſm as among pat th 
tors. The parochial Biſhop, or paitor of the flock, is the ſcrip. Jr 
ture Biſhop, and the true Biſhop, Ads xx. And "Timothy way qu 
Iuch, if among the reſt at Epheſus ;, ſo that Preſbyter and Biſhop it, 
are the ſame, and have the ſame power of ordination, juriſdiction, *Ch 
and government, as well as of diſpenſing the word and facrament; tin 
for if they have power only as to doctrine, worſhip, and the ſzcra- 1't 
ments, then they are but half paitors, Dioceſan prelacy is not ob- liv, 
ly contrary to reaſon and ſcripture, or divine appointment, but to no 
antiquity and ecclefiaſtic conſtitution ; it was not eſtabliſhed by any the 
eccleſiaſtic council for ſeveral centuries, and no general aſſerably an 


ſince the reformation eſtabliſhed it, ſo that it is a ſchiſm ; nor would 
a general aſſembly in any church eſtabliſh it, as it is againſt the 
rights of the majority, The ſeripture makes the title Biſhop be- 
long equally to every paſtor; and it is very remarkable, that where- 
ever the word Biſhop occurs in ſcripture, either the text or context 
gvardd it from falſe gioiles, ſo that it ruins their cauſe, and theres 
fore none durſt ever bring any argument for dioceſan biſhops from 
the places where tlie word biſhop is found, but they fly them as 2 
hot iron. Sce Jameſon on the Epiſcopal Controverſy. Providence 
has ſo ordered it as with regard to the cup againlt Papiſtz, Their 
grand Herculean argument is, If it be not of divine original, how 
is it that the original of it cannot be ſhewn ? and this 1s the ſame 
argument that the Papiſts uſe for many of their errors, which crept 
in gradually and unawares. The inventors of many uſeful arts are 
not known; we can better ſay when it was not, than when it pre- 
cilcly began. Clement in an epivle to Corinth, written foon after 
Paul's death, ſays, they were governed by a college of pre{bytcrs, 
21d Polycarp fays the ſame of Philippi in an epiſtle to it 1:6; 
Jerom ſays, Alexandria had no regular ſucceſſion after Mark, for 
200 years, to Dionyſus ; the college of preſbyters elected a ſuper. 

intendem; 
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n, intendent ; if they would tell that education, cuſtom and intereſt, 
18 mikes them contend to (upoort their point, it wonld he honeſt, there 
ic. ie no appeal from a biſtcp's judgment, none ſhould exerciſe abſolute 
1 power, unlets guided by inſpiration, and then he can execute bis 

he will by miracle. 

1d Parochial, prelacy began in the ſecond century, dioceſan in the 
n- fourth. anch liturgies began alſe about the ſame time, as an antidote 
re „aint the Arian and Pelagian hereſics. The deficiency and am- 
e- bigwity of records, for a number of years after the apoſtles leaves us 
nd a: an uacertainty as to many things, The Acts of the Apoftles 
ps is the firit ecclebaſtical hiſtory, viz. that of plauting or conſtituting 
im the church; aud the darkeſt and moſt defective period in eccletiat- 
at- tical records, is from the end of it, till about the middle of Trajan's 
<8, reign, 1. . till abouty316 or 120. Hierom, the chief of the 
Te Latin fathers, ſays, that the church was governed at firſt communi 
"7, preſbyttrorum concilio, by the common council of preſbyters; and 
ny | the learned Dr Blondel, in his elaborate defence of Hierom, proves 
af that there was not a biſhop over preſbyters betore 140. Ignatius, 
p- J-nn's diſeiple, in his epiſtle to the Magneſians, written in 150, 
Vas quoted by Turretine, calls preſbytery, or church-adminiſtration by 
op it, Chrift's law, becauſe it was ſettled by the apoitles according to 
pon, *Chriit's will; and calls it a novel inſtitution, taking place in his 
t; time, to advance a biſhop above a preſbyter. Chryfoftom and 
ra · Theophyla& on Phil. i. tell us, that not only during the apoſtles 
Ti lives, but the next ages, the names of biſhop and preſnyter were 
to not diſtingniſhed, Ireneus, biſhop of Lyons in France, in 180, uſes 
n the names biſhop and preſbyter in the {ame fſenſe in all his writings; 
ly and lib. 4. c. 43. of hereiies, he expreſsly calls preſpyters the a- 
wid poſtles ſucceſſors. There were two or more biſhops in one city, as 
the in Kome, &c. in the firſt ages, that is, nothing but a collegiate mi- 
be- niſtry. There were 1-0 in the Iſland of Crete, which had but 40 
re- eities. And Patrick ordained about 200 in Ireland, that is, about 
-xt as many as there were of pariſies or congregatione z and there were 
re · 400 in Afia minor, {antiquity will readily be ſoon pretended for 
om reading public diſcourſes in the church and college, though it he- 
2 gan in England ſince the reformation, and ſhews one is not acquaint» 
ce ed with his ſubject, nor underſtands it rightly or fully, elſe he 
Cir could not be confined to read a paper, nor compile by plagiariſm, 
ow. it and the Engliſh worſhip are fit for children only, and the Roman 
me for ideots.) See the evidences of theſe in the rights of the paſtors 
ent of the Chriſtian church. And it was near 1©00 years before it was 
are formally eſtabliſhed in Scotland, The firſt was Palladius in 500, a 
re · miſſionary from Rome, on account of the Pelagian hereſy that aroſe 
ter in it, It was reſormed from Paganiſm and Popery by preſpy- 
>, ters. | t | 

6; The antient fathers of the three firſt centnries neither own nor 
for plead for the divine right or inſtitution of prelacy, but only cecle- 
er. tie ie cuſtom; they plead no ſcripture- arguments, but own the 
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ſcripture-identity of biſhop and preſbyter ; had they believed that, 
would Gregory Nazianzen ſo pathetically lamented the beginning 
of it, as to ſay, Would to God there had been no prelacy ! and 
wiſhed it aboliſhed? Cyprian of Carthage, the negro, de unitate 
eccleſice, and other fathers that were for biſhops, adduce no ſhadow 
of argument from ſcripture. The argument which he and the o- 
ther fathers uſe is Peter's preſidency, for they feem to own him to 
have deen conſtant preſident in meetings, and yet own him to have 
had no mare power than others, and thereby deſtroy their own ar- 
ument. Cyprian pleads for no more, and owns preſbyters the a- 
poſtles ſncceſſors as well as biſhops. None of them aſſert biſhops to 
be a diſtin order. And ſynods of biſhops ſometimes chuſed pre- 
ſbyters to preſide over them. Origin, a presbyter of Alexandria, 
was preſident in the ſynod held at Philadelphia 227. Epiphanius, 
at the end of the fourth century, is the firſt that pretended argu— 
ments from ſcripture againſt Jerom's attack of it, and he alſo pleads 
the divine right of metropolitans over biſhops, and of patriarchs 
over metropolitans. Ambroſe on Eph. iv. highly commended by 
Auguſtine, tells us, that the government of the church was not the 
ſame in his time as at the beginning, primo presbyteres Epifcopi 
appellabantur. Presbyters were called biſhops at firſt, but on the 
enlargement of the church, it began to be governed by another or- 
der; and tells us of rectors and prefidents, and that the eldeſt of 
them held that office during life, and then got the name of biſhop 
appropriated to him. Chancelor King ſhews that Clemens, Roma. 
nus, and Alexandrinus, Cyprian and ſreneus uſe promiſcuouſly the 
names preſbyter and biſhop, and that there were but two orders, 
biſhops and deaccns, as Phil. i 1. as there are of angels and arch» 
angel. Many other fathers acknowledge that preſbyters and biſhops 
were the ſame, and that therefore the apoſtle did not mention preſ- 
byters, Phil. i. But when one became conftapt preſident, he was 
called biſhop, and perſided at ordivation, or ordained, and ine preſ- 
byters did all elſe, When a contention aroſe about the preſidency, 
not the oldeſt, but the greateſt, or the one that had moſt intereſt, 
was elected. This was in the parochial preibytery, or council of 

preſbyters. | 
The way that candidates were prepared for the church, was firit 
to make them deacons or ruling elders, then preaching ejders, ſub- 
ject to, and commiſſioned, or employed by the paſtor, as need re- 
quired ; and they continued his colleagues or aſſiſtants, till they 
were called to charges of their own : but it was alſo the practice 
of the apoſtles and primitive iathers to ordain ſeveral paftors in one 
church, for more authority, and the defence of Chriſtianity againſt 
the Heathens; and as their hounds were large, and their flocks 
widely diſperſed among the Heathens, while tome were ſuccouring 
the perſecuted, or viſiting the fick, and endeavouring to convert the 
Heathens, others diſpenſed the ordinances to the congregation, The 
paſtors lived moderately then, aud the Chriliaus were very liberal 
in 


| : ( wy 3 
in their donations. The paſtor, and the college of preſbyters, that 


aMAtcd him in diſpenſing all the ordinances, and chiefly in ruling, 


being joint in the exerciſe of diſcipline, was called the parochial 


presbytery, and was fomewhat ſimilar to church ſefſions among Pr 


bytertans. Prelacy firſt took place in parochial courts; the con- 
tant moderator, or preſident, was called biſhop, and poſſeſſed with 
this pre-eminence above his colleagues by their election, being reck- 
oned head paſtor. When the number of Chriſtians increaſed, fo 
that they were divided into more congregations, the original mother 
one pretended the pre-eminence over the reſt, which were ſome- 
what in the flile of chapels of eaſe. Ihus parochial grew to dio- 
ceſan prelacy. And they next contended for pre-eminency of cities 
or ſees; and thus archbiſhops and metropolitans aroſe, and patri- 
archs over provinces, &c. It was 1 50 years before prelacy ſenſibly 
appeared, it was 200 before it came any conſiderable length, and 
500 before it became properly dioceſan, or provincial, and 950 be- 
fore it arrived at the height it is vow at in Rome and England. 
The fathers did not foreſee to what a length ſmall beginnings may 
grow. (As of biſhop, archbiſhop, metropolitan, patriarch, pope, 
biſhops judged in ſecular cauſes, made what creed, liturgy, ceremo- 
nics, they pleaſed in their own dioceſs, as popes being independent, 
had worldly titles, a throne in the church, and a crown or mitre 
hofannas ſung to them, their hands kiffed, the neck, and the knees 
bent to them. Dr Hamond on Acts xi 20. owns there were only 
biſhaps and deacons at firſt, biſhop and presbyter are the ſame in 
old authors; the council of Trullo ſays, deacons only ſerved tables, 
and took care of the poor and deaconeſſes, Rom xvi 1, at baptizing 
of women, &c. theſe were in the Eaſt till! the 12th, and in the 
Weſt till the 9th century.) 


, Conſtant preſſidents got ſome ſmall degrees of more power, 


though they knew that bithop and presbyter were but different names 
of the ſame office, and that there were only two orders, viz. biſhops 
and deacons ; yet they thought tne church had power to divide 
theſe into different degrees or claſſes, as they did that of deacon 
into archdeacon, ſubdeacou and deacon; fo they thought the 
might divide that of biſhop into presbyter, biſnop and archbiſhop, 
and thought theſe of ſuperior gifts ſhould be ſuperintendents ; yet 
they did not. reckon them different offices, but different degrees of 
the ſame office; and presbyters not only diſpenſed the word and fa- 
craments, fat and ruled in courts, excommunicated, or reſtored peni- 
tents, but ordained and confirmed. Euleb. lib. vi. cap. 44. p. 246. 
As there were no coVeges of old, the candidates, belides devot- 


ing themſelves to ſolitude, or the hermetic moukiſh life, for ſludy 


and devotion, being retired from the world for a time; were alfo 
trained by lower offices, and under the direction and inſtruction of 
the biſhop. When they were ordained preaching elders, they were 
put into full orders at once, and not empowered to do a part 
of the office only, as in modern times, and the greater part 
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too, before they be empowered to do the leffer, an iuconſiſtency; 
and they did the biſhop's office in his charge When he was fick, 4 
abſent at ſynods, & as he defired them, before they got charges 
of their own. The biſhop's flock was called Parolkia, or Pariſh, 
not Dioikia, or Dioceſe. Chancelor King thews that the diſcipliue 
of the primitive church was ftrick, penitents conteif-d in public, 
clergy were reſtored ouly to lay communion, there were three courty 
after provincial churches were formed, parochial, ſynodical ang ecu- 
menical, the ſecond was a ſchiſm by the b:tkap from the irt, the 
Scotch church has four courts their fynod is entirely uſeleſs. dee 
Eufeb. eccl. hilt. We read of the pariſn of Alcxaudria, of Epbe— 
ſus, Carthage, Athens. &c. The biſhop's whole pariſh dioceſe, 
or flock, met in one place with him on Sabbath. There was but 
one altar and one biſhop in every church or dioceſe, Tertuliau de 
corona Militis ſays, The biſhop baptized all, and kuew all the Ruck, 
Prelatiſts could never produce one congregation wanting a retiding 
biſhop during the three firſt centuries. Bal, Ambroſe, Augu: 
ſine, Chryſoſtom, were only congregational-biſiops ; and prelatiſts 


own, that it is not eſſential to biſhops to have ſubject presbyters, ot 


ſemi-paſtors under them. Presbyterian presbyters have the ſame 
power, and are of the ſame order and office as their biſhops ; but 
they ſay they want epiſcopal ordination. The antient presÞyter 
were without: flocks, or fixed charges, and aſſiſted the biſhop as he 
employed them: yet they were of the ſame order, and hed 1atrin- 
fic power of ordination and juriſdiction, The Lutheran churches 
and the Methodiſts had no ſucceſſion of biſhops, as England from 
Popery, her biſhops are two headed monſters, eraſtian, every thing, 
and therefore nothing being peers, thus civil magiltratus or ſacl: 
men ordain, &c. Jeroboam, Nebuchaduezzar, Numa, Conſtantine, 
Phocas, Henry VIII. &c. eſtabliſhed religions, politically modelled, 
to hold mankind in ſlavery, ſubject to oppreſſive governments, 
The conftitution of the churches of Switſerland, Holland, Scotland, 
&c. are truly epiſcopal, According to the primitive pattern, their 
miniſters are biſhops duly conſecrate to that order, having the ſole 
power of ordination and juriſdiftion, exclulive of lay presbyters, ! 
Tim. v1 J. The antient presbyters ordained alone when the biſhop was 
abſent, in Egypt and Alexandria, &c. but that power was after- 
wards appropriated to the biſhop for maintaining his dignity ; but 
the biſhop was only the principal presby ter, differeut in degree, not in 
office. See Dr Field of the church. They object, that it was not 
deſigned to confer the full office on presbyters at ordination ; and 


theſe that are ordained by other presbyters alſo want epiſcopal ordi- 
nation, none can give what they have not, therefore presbyters have 
not the power of ordination and juriſdiction, and cannot ordain o- 
thers, or biſhops. Anſwer, The office and power is*from God and 
Chriſt, the tountain of it. If a prieſt at marriage ſhould not de- 
fion the husband to rule, that does not deprive him of the power 


which God by kis ordinance has annexed ; and in like manner pref 
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Vyters have their power from the charter of God's word; and this 
would wnilify the power and office of all princes, magiſtrates and 
2005, that receive their power, office and inſtalment from the ſuf- 
trage of the people, Kc. The power of governing, and all power 
is from God's appointment, and the people only deſign and ſet a- 
bart one for the office, Three neighbouring princes, archbiſhops, 
or popes, are not got to inftal others. Chriſt gever inſtituted a dio- 
c:{an prelate; it is a human office, and therefore has no power 
from Cheiſt as ſuch, but only as presbyter ; but presbyters have a 
tcripture warrant, whereby every one hath the power of ordination 
and juriſdiction given him by the royal charter of the city of God, 
and a charge to execute it. The Cyprianic biſhop was congrega- 
tional, and had his parochial presbytery for ruling ; but in England 
a lay chancellor exerciſes diſcipline, a thing unknown of old. Be- 
ſides preaching presbyters, there were others choſen from among 
the people for ruling as their repreſentatives, and theſe, in a ſtrict 
ſcule, were not reckoned among the clergy. Deacons were factors 
fur the people, to take care of the poor, 1 Cor. xii 28. Rom. xit 
8, 1 Tim. y 17. Acts vi. to rule, teach, and give alms. The En- 
gliſn presbyters teach, but rule not, contrary to the ſcripture, and 
Cyprianic presbyters. The apoſtolic practice of ſettling a plurality 
of joint or collegiate presbyters or paſtors, in a place for the reaſont 
before given, began to be aboliſhed in Cyprian's time. The bi- 
ſhop, or prelident, aſſumed the whole office of paſtor, and degrad - 
ed them to ruling elders; and the ruling elders began afterwards 
to be ordaiued to the miniſtry, to exerciſe their gifts as candidates; 
ſo the Cyprianic presbyrer is mixed of the antient joint-paſtor preſ- 
byter, and the ruling elder. Hence the cauſe of Hilary's complaint, 
that the antient elders were nigh aboliſhed in his time, 2 e. in 384; 
and that of deacon was alſo aboliſhed, as Chryſoſtom obſerves, Hom. 
xiv. on Acts vi. that ſuch deacons as the apoſtles ordained were not 
Iu the church. It is clear the antients had two ſorts of elders, rul- 
ing ard preaching ones, 1 Tim. v 17. though all were ordained 


| aſterwards, and deacons alſo, There was not a deſpotic prelate over 


many pallors and flocks, or a biſhop of biſhops in the firſt ages. At 
ther end of the third century an elder was an unfixed officer, not 
paſtor of a flock, having none, but an aſſiflant to the paſtor in rul- 
ivg, and preached only when zſked. - In the fifth century he was 


| one that had the care of a flock, as another's depute, a half paſtor, 


having no power of ordination and juriſdiction, and continues to 
be ſo in Rome and England. The Engliſh biſhops are Barons or 


Lords and eraſtian ſtateſmen, contrary to the apoſtolic canons, In 


| the apoſtolic church, the preaching joint paſtors and ruling elders, 


brethren made the parochial presbytery. Theſe collegiate, or joint 
paitors were called elders or biſhops, indifferently; they bad all an 
equal charge; they laboured and ruled equally, but when they 
choſe a couſtaut preſident, partly from cuſtom, and partly for diſ- 

x 11 tinction's 
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tindtion's ſake, he got the name biſhop appropriated to him; as naw 
among presbyters the name miniſter, which is common to all chick. 
officers, is appropriated to the paſtor, fo of old, the preſident fy. 
perintendent, was called biſhap. Thus the biſhop of Rome, Anti. 
ooch, &c. meant no more then preſident of the church or preshytery 
of that city; but that gave him no power over the reſt, they Were 
looked upon to be as much paſtars of the flock as he, The appro- 
priatiug this pre- eminence, or privilege of preſideney and biſhop tg 
one, was one cf the earlieſt deviations from the rule of ſeripture. 
Waat contributed to reſtrict the name biſhop to the prefident, was 
the example of thoſe churches that had but one pattor, or preach. 
ing presbyter, where the name biſhop was &iven him, to di Unouvm 
hi from the ruling elders. The prefidents gradually aſſumed the 
dire tion, and afterwards, for maintaining unity and peace, the bi. 
ſs diſpenſed the ſacraments, as ſome called themſclyes by the 
names of thoſe that baptized them, as in 1 Cor, i 12. and in im: 
tation of thele places, where any extraordinary unfixed officer, as 
24 apoſtle or evangeliſt, reſided ſome time, as being preſidents dur. 
197 their abode there; and hence called biſhops of theſe places 
where they reſided any time, or died, as James, biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem, Peter of Antioch, Mark of Alexandria, though they were 
not paſtors or biſhops of particular flocks, but had an unlimited 
charge and diftri& to labour in; but the greater oice includes the 
le ſſar. | 

When theſe collegiate joint paſtors, that were ſettled by the x. 

oſtles, or primitive fathers died, they ſettled one as ſole paſtor, who 
elected rwing elders, and licenced them for his aid, and their pro- 
bation, till they got charges of their ;,own. The principal thing 
that raiſed the power of thefe hiſhops or preſidents was, that they 
were uſually the delegates of parochial presbyteries, to repreſent 
them in councils: and when there were few presbyters in theſe al. 
ſemblies to oppoſe their ſchemes, they devited new methods to raiſe 
their dignity, power and ſuperiority ; one of the ſirſt was, that bi. 
ſhops or preſidents {ſhould have a new ſolemn ordination, peculiar to 
themſelves, diſtinct from presbyters, by the neighbouring biſhops ; 
and ſo they got the power of ordaibing, electing and inſtalling th: 
biſhop out of the presbyter's hands. Hilary on Eph. iv. tells ns, 
that at firſt the ordination of a biſhop and a presbyter was the 
fame; this new ordination ſecured them from being depoſed by 
presbyters: to the former honour they got added the power of or- 
dination and presbyters were only to lay on hands, and- afterward 
they pretended that was needleſs; yet they got not the ſole porter 
of ordination for more than 400 years, and not without oppoſition; 
though the biſhops carried matters as they pleaſcd in great councils, 
where there were few presbyters, yet in leſſer meetings, where many 
were to contend for their antient rights and privileges, it was not 
fo. In the fourth ſynod of Carthage, year the end of the fourth 
century; they got ſeveral afts paſſed in their favour, as, that 1 
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foul impoſe hands togecher with the biſhop: and canon 2d. and 
20th. they got theſe novel rules and late ecclefiattic Jaws condema- 
ed that deprived presbyters of their power, as of conſecrating dea- 
cons, &. Parochial prelacy prepared the way to dioceſan prelacy ; 
city biſhops began to uſurp over country biſhops, and to ſubj- & 
them, under Conſtantine. The council of Sardica, in 347 can. 6. 
decrees, That there ſhali be no biſhops conſecrated henceforth, in 
country places and villages, that had not revenues to ſupport their 
dipnity ; but only preibyters ſhall be ſettled there ne vileſcat nomen 
Eniſcopi & authoritas Reducing the leſſer into ſubjection to the 
greater, paved they way to ſubject ail to Rome. Ie council of 
Nice in 326. decrecd, That in every province one bifhop be chief 
and ſupreme, and called Metropolitan, and nothing done without 
him. Conſtantiue the Great beſtowed great revenues on the church; 
and the biſhops imitated the great men of the world, and thought 
it good policy to model the government of the chw ch re that of 
the empire; that as governors of provinces preſided over magi- 
frates of cities, ſo ſhould patriarchs over biſhops of cities; and this 
was thought convenient, and approved by the brſhops. The chief 
thing that gave riſe to dioceſan epiſcopacy was the converſion of 
the Emperor, and therewith the government, and many Pagans 
hen Chriſtians and congregations were multiplied, in the compaſs 
of ground where the old congregation ſtood, they did not multiply 
dioceſes and biſhops as congregations multiphed, but held all de- 
pendent on the original one. Should churches be meaſured by acres 
of jand, and not by the number of ſouls, what right had a biſhop 
to claim the ſame ſpot for his digceſe, when there were 100 con- 
gregations on it, as when there was only one? They fhould have 
cd like the bees. Theſe ſagacious c:eatnres, when a ſwarm is 
auſt, go and feck a new hive to themſelves, and form a ſtate quite 
ciltinct and independent of the other, What right had the for- 
mer Chriſtians to fuperiority over the new converts? But ambition 
ud uot Rop here, the biſhops of ſuperior cities were not at reſt till 
bey got the ſuperiority over ioferivr ones. Hence in this manner 
arole archbiſhops and patriarchs, which laſt were the chief of a pro- 
vince, being ſuperior to metrapoliians, "There were ßve famous 
pztriarchs, The biſhop of Carchage was patriarch or primete of 
Airica, the biſhop of Alexandria was primate of Egypt, the bifkep 
f Antioch of the Syrians, the bifhop of Conſtantinople of the 
Jreeks, and the biſhop of Rame of the Italtans; and there was 
"ext a conteſt among theſe who to be primate or Pope, which was 
ſometimes claimed by the hiſhop of Rome, and at other times by 
the biſhop of Conſtantinople, after it became the royal city, John, 
viſtop cf Conſlantinople, thiviting ſor pre-eminency, graſped at 
the title of Univerſal Biſhop of the whole church, to be prelate 
or pope over it iu bo. Gregory the Greet, biſhop of Rome, oppoſ- 
ed and condemned that title, and in Epiſt. zoth, ſays, V"boever de- 


| ies that title is the forerunncr of autichriſt; yet his ſaccefior, Bo- 
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niface III. obtained it in the manner already rated. Tuns the 


huge mountain of the Papacy roſe from {mal} beginnings. Fm 
the firſt preſbyter or preſident, role the biſhop ; from the tirt? biſhop, 
the metropolitan ; from the chief metropolitan, the parriarch ; and 
from the chief patriarch, the pope ; which gave reaſon to all to fay, 
with godly Nazianzen, Would to Gol there had been no prelacy ! 
This antichriſtian hierarchy was the image of the firſt beait, or Pa. 
gan hierarcy ; for Rome Pagan, befides inferior clergy or pricite, 
had Flamins, Arch-flamins, Proto-flamins ; and at Rome the Pon— 
tifex Maximus, or high prieſt. And the emperors aſſumed bout}, 
the temporal and poutifical ſupreme power, as the Pope did over 
the Chriſtian flate, The apoſtolic canons 6. G1. 8g. decreed to 
depoſe the biſhops that had civil employments or othces, and engag- 
ed in the affairs of the world, | 
That there ought to be an equality of power among the clergy, 
is the doctrine of all reformed churches but England ; as the Wal- 
denſes 1160, the Albigenſes 1190, the Wickliflites 137, the Hut. 
ſites 1400, Switlerland, Savoy, Piedmont, Geneva, France, Ger- 
many, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland, Holland, Pruſha, Saxony, 
Wittemberg ; Luther agrees to it in the confeſſion of Augſburg, 
and the articles of Smalcald, ſubſcribed by him and Melancton, and 
all learned judicious divines, commentators, polemics, ſyſtematice, 
agree to it. And many, of both Rome and England, are of the 
ſame mind. Gratian, the monk, who compiled the canons of 1140, 
aſſerts the identity of biſhop and preſbyter. Peter Lombard, maſ- 
er of the ſentences, ſays the primitive church had but two orders, 
preſbyters and deacons. Eſtius Aquinas Bonaventure, and molt of 
the ſchoolmen, are of the ſame mind: as allo Durandus Aureolvs, 
Cardinal Cajetan, &c. Eraſmus on 1 Tim. iv 14. Caſſander, &c. 
were of the ſame mind, as Chryſoſtom, Auguſtine, Pope Urban. 
At the reformation, the church of England was gererally of this 
mind. See the book called the Inſtitutions of a Chriſtian, publith- 
ed 1543, by the authority of Henry VIII. and both houſes of 
parliament. The famous archbiſhop Cranmer, the chief of the 
Engliſh reformers, and the biſhops Jewel, Bilſan. Morton, Beddel 
and Hooper, Latimer, Bradford, Lambert, Fulk, Fox, Pinkiag- 


ton, Whitgift, Downham, Hooker, Willet, Whitaker, Holland, 


c. agree, that there are only two orders, preibyters and deacons, 
and that the ſuperiority of a biſhop over a preſbyter is not of divine 
right, but of eccleſiaſtic cuſtom. The Lutheran biſhops, or ſuper- 
intendants, are not a different order from preſoyters, but are ſettled 
by them, and have little above three or four hundred yearly. And 
the notion that there is no church without a dioceſan biſhop, 7. . a 
biſhap of biſhops, or ſubje& preſbyters, &c. unchurches all the re. 
formed churches, and renders their ordination and baptiſm void, if 
no ordination is valid but by theſe biſhops; thus ſome bigotted pre- 
latiſts have perſuaded ſome weak preſbyterians to be baptized again. 


But 


1 


Per diſpeahlug the word is a higher act than diſpenſing the ſacra- 
ments, and either of them is a higher act than ordination or juriſ- 
diction, and the exerciſe of diſcipline. Yet ſome of both parties 
think the mode of church government does not affect the goctrine 
or worſhip, faith or practice, of Chriltianity, or private Chriſtians, 
and therefore it is a matter of leſs importance 3 yet it is not a mat» 
ter of indifference to thele church-officers, that are deprived of the 
helf of their office, and of the power of doing their duty, in ex- 
ercifiny diſcipline and juriſdiction on offenders, which alſo gives 
loofe reins to ſuch, and affects the practice of religion and civil ſo- 
ciety, as well as deprives them of an equality in revenues, labour, 
and power. That ſome church-power, government and diſcipline 
is nzcefTary, and of divine right, for maintaining order, &c. is felf- 
evident ; for where no diſcipline or power is exerciſed, vice has looſe 
rcius. See Rutherford's Divine Right of Church-government. Dr 
Barrow, a great prelatiſts, ſays, That princes, by the Jaw of God 
end antient practice, may ercct, enlarge and diminiſh biſhopricks as 
they pleaſe ; therefore the king and parliament of Britain did right 
in 1690, in multiplying theſe in Scotland into ſingle congregrati- 
ons, arid making as many dioceſes as pariſhes ; they did not aboliſh, 
but multiply biſhopricks. The conſtitution of the churches of 
Scotland, Genera, Holland, &c. is truly Epiſcopal, according to 
the ſcripture pattern, and the primitive ages of the church : their 
miniſters or paſtors are biſhops duly conſecrated to that order, hav- 
ing the ſole power of ordination, excluſive of lay preſbyters. At 
the reformation in Scotland there were ſuperintendents, that were 
to be ſup:rior to others in labours, inſpection and care, as well as 
in precedency. And the eminently great and good biſhops, Uſher 
and Hall, were for no more prelacy than perpetual moderators. 
That one ſyppoſe the metropolitan in the preſbytery, or the mode- 
rator or preſident in his turn, have the charge of inſpecting the 
reſt, if they perform all the parts of their office with fidelity and 
care, and behave ſuitably, and have authority to cite them imme- 
diately before the court, if they act otherwiſe ; is a more immediate 
way of maintaining church-difcipline and regularity than where none 
has the charge of ſuch inſpection more than another; and what is 
every body's bufineſs is reckoned nobody's. 

We ſee the form uf churches now is either congregational, hav- 
ing the ſupreme power entire in themſelves, independent of external 
power: Or, ſecondly, dioceſan, under one prelate or dioceſan bi- 
ſhop, Though the Scots prelates had ſeveral preſbyteries under 
them, and they were not the moderators or preſidents, but ſome of 
themſelves; ſo that it is difficult to ſay what is the dounds of a 
dioceſan church, whether it is a county or not, or what are the 
number of congregations and ſubpaſtors in it: Or, thirdly, pro- 
vincial, under one patriarch, as the Greeks and eaſtern churches 


are, though it is difficult to ſay what is the bounds of one of theſe : 


Or, fourthly, national, and it is difficult to ſay what is the bounds 
| or 


or extent of one of theſe: Or, fifchly, catholic, as the church of 
Rome holds herſelf to be, and as the Donatiſts did in Africa, and 
as in fact ſeveral ſectaries do. The firit has one paſtor; the ſecond 
and third are ſubject to one prelate, or particular pope ; the fourth 
is under the government of one ſupreme court; the fifth is ſubj.& 
to one univerſal prelate or pope. Some believe abſurditics and faile, 
hoods, becauſe they will believe them, as thoſe of popery and pre- 
lacy, without reaſon or evidence, and contrary to them, and the 
nature of things, and the very ſenſes, believing them with the will, 
and not with the judgment, if with that they are knaves, if with 
this they are ignorant or ſtupid and identical ; and infidels diſbe- 
heve revelation, and the goſpel ſcheme of ſalvation, in the ſaine way, 
being ignorant of the ſinful, miſerable tate of man, and the need 
of the ſalvation of the goſpel, ſo well atteſted by the beſt evidences 
of prophecies and true rea! certain miracles. | 

We proceed now to confider ſome? herefies and ſchiſms of leſs note 


and therefore {hall be brief. | 


ARMINIANS, 


Some old Pelagian and Popiſh hereſies were revived in the 16th 
century by James Arminius, profeſſor of divinity at Leyden in Hol- 
land, he died in 1629. He revived the doctrine of freewill, which 
Pelagius propagated in the fifth century, aud which Avguſtine, the 
advocate for free grace, ſo vigorouſly oppoſed, who was reckoned 
the next great champion in defence of free grace after Paul, as Lu- 
ther in oppoſition to the Romiſh JoErine of merits, &c. was rec- 
Koned the next after him. Pelagius, like Arius, often changed 
his ſentiments, and therefore is ſaid to have a lunar faith, The fact 
is, when mankind err from the way of truth, they know not well 
where to ſettle or fix, and can find no reſting place. The dectrine 
of free will implies either the perfection of human nature, that it is 
free of corruption, and in its primitive Rate, or elſe that baptiſm 
regenerates, as the church of Rome teaches z and that ail men err 
ouly by ſeeing and following bad examples, which leads them 
wrong; which 18 in a great meaſure the caſe, though nat wholly 
fo. Arminius hed many abettors, but yet there were more ageinſt 
him. The ſynod of Dort 1618, conſiſted not only of the divines 
of Holland, but of commiſſioners from 5ther reformed churches, as 
Great Britain, Heſe, Switſerland, Geneva, &c. who condemned the 
deGrine of the Arminians, which they had reduced to five articles 
in their petition. preſented to the ſtates of Holland, called a Re- 
monſtrance; hence they are called Remonſtrants, as the reiggned 
were called Proteſtants, from the proteit which the ſtates of Germany 
Zave againſt the imperial and Popiih edi& of the diet at Worms 
1529. The five artices in which the Armiaians differ from the re- 
tarmed churches, otherwiſe called Calviniſt ie, are the following: 
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They deny predeſtination. perſeverance and imputed righteouſueſe, 
and aſſert free will and univerſal redemption. To reject one ſcrip- 
ture doctrine is rejecting the authority of all, James ii 1e. the So- 
cinians and Arians are more modeſt, though leſs honeſt, in trying to 
make it to agree to their notions, as none can he ſaved without im- 
poted righteoufneſs, if it be rejected, the whole goſpel is loſt, and 
no doctrine is more evident, on the contrary, the Socinians make 
Chriſt's active obedience all, Chriſt's virtues are his blood, but 
not imputed. As for the firſt, it is evident, that the Predeſtinari- 
ans and Antipredeftinarians neither underſtand one another, nor the 
doctrine itſelf; and it is eaſy to reconcile them, provided they can 
be made to underftand the doctrine. Thoſe that deny predeſtinati- 
on, or fofe-ordaining, acknowledge preſcience or fore-knowledge 
in God; and the other party aſfert, that the one of theſe implies 
the other, and that predeſtinat ion, providence and prophecy, are 
ters of the like import. Predeſtination fipgmifies previouſly to de- 
termine, or fore-ordain z providence fignifies to foreſee, ſo as to 
provide; prophecy lignities to foretell, which cannot be done with 
certainty without fore-ordaining. The miſtake ariſes from applying 
to Cod, as in the Triaitarians controverſy, what belongs to man, and, 
on the contrary; for there is neither fore Knowledge nor back-knowf 
ledge in God, his exiſtence 1s a point, (not in the mathematical, 
but metaphyſical ſenſe,) time is a part of that point: in eternity 
there is neither time to come, nor paſt, but an eternat now does ever 
lait ; thereſore whatever takes place in time was preſent to God at 
the beginning of it; what is future ta us is preſent to him; and, as 
every judge does, he paſſes ſentence on what is before him. 

Tus much I have ſaid merely to put an end to this controverſy, 
elſe I had paſſed it over, knowing it is impious to prey into the 
plan of the divine government and decrees, whether they are abſo- 
lute or not, It is the will of precept that concerns us, and not the 
ſecret will, or the will of purpoſe. A certain judicious author ſays, 
None will diſcourſe on predeſtination, or the prophetic part of the 
revelation, unleſs he be either mad, or intends to put his audience 
mad. Cajetan ſaid, Calvin was wile, becaufe he wrote not on the 
Apocalypfe. There were two kinds of Predeſtinarians, called Su- 
pralapſarians and Sublapſarians. The firſt believe that God created 


a certain part of men and angels to be happy, and another to be 


miſerable. The other, of whom Caivin was, believe that he deter. 
mined to paſs by ſome of fallen men, reprobated and doomed io 
miſery for their evil deeds, aud to elect or chuſe others to ſalvation, 
Some, by the abuſe of this doctrine, preteud that they need not 
uſe the means of halineſs, as, if they are to be ſaved, they will be 
ſaved though they do nothing, &c. But none act on this principle 
in common life, to think they need uot take food, or” avoid dau- 
ger, for they will live their appointed time. But the means are 
appointed as well as the end, and it is by improving the means that 
we attain to certainty ag to the end. 
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one improve the means that would obtain the end, Num. xxiii 10, 


iv 7. Tit. iii 5. John vi 04. 
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2dly, They deny perſcverence, and aſſert, that the ſaints may 
fall totally, yea, and finally, from a ttate of grace, They mav in- 
deed fall from the exerciſe of it for a time, but not totally or Maly 
from the habit, or fovour of God. His love, like his word aud 
romiſe, is unchangeable, and Cirill's merits and interceflion are 
all ſufficient, i Pet. i 5 John xvii 20. xi 26. the aſſurance of al. 
vation by faith is founded on the truth of the divine promiſcs, the 
inward evidences of thefe.are the graces to which they are made, 
Jove and delight in tne word ordinances, day, people, &c. of God, 
and averſion to all evil, the mas ks are the fruits of faith and love, 
in works of picty, charity and of all holineſs; the firſt Epiſtle of 
John has ſuch marks, imputed righteouſneſs and afſurance incline 
not to laxneſs. | 
2dly, The Arminians affert free will. This I have ſtated aud dit. 
cuſſed in the Delign of Creation, and ſhall be ſhort on it here. 
1/}, Man certainly is not a machine that is only ated upon by ex- 
ternal objects, and does not act from internal principles. DE 
2dly, He does not act from fatal neceſſity, but from choice, «lc 
he could not be capable of either virtue or vice, rewards or pu- 
niſhments, by the juſtification or condemnation of his own con— 
ſcience, or of God, He has fome power of will, as to avoid bad 
actions, and do good ones if not to avoid bad inclinations, or do 
ood actions with proper motives and right diſpoſitions, for to do 
which he needs ſupernatural aids, John xv 5. but he can read, hear, 
think, go to church, and uſe the means of grace; and the very 
preſence of his fellow-men will make him abſtain from bad ations, 
as the ſenſe of immediate dauger will make the brutes do. 
athly, The-Arminians aſſert univerſal redemption. Tus is a vague 
and indeterminate idea, and it 1s not evident what they mean by it, 
Whether all men by the goſpel are brought into a ſalvable Rate, or 
have ſufficient grace, that they reſiſt, and might be ſaved if they 
improved it; or whether Chriſt died for all virtually, ſo that his 
merit was ſufficient for all, which it certainly is. Irreſiſtable grace, 
as it implies compulſion, and not a voluntary compliance, founds 
harſh to ſome ears, but that grace is not ſufficient which is not ct- 
fectual. Whether men are paſſive under tlie firſt actings, or ope- 
rations of grace and of the Holy Spirit, or whether they concur, 
and are not wholly impotent, are rather too ſpeculative; let every 


The Sccinians, Arians, Pelagiaus and Arminians err that the ſerip— 
ture can be ſavingly underſtood without the ſpirit's illumination, 
John vi 45. 1 Cor. ii 9, 14. the diſciples did not, Luke xxiv 45. 
aud the Jews have the vail on their minds, 2 Cor. iii 14. and none 
can till renewed in knowledge, righteoutneſs and holineſs, 1 Cor. 


Theſe four points are of leſs importance to be diſputed, as the be- 
heving or dilbclieving of them does not ſo immediately effect ſaving, 
Jullifying falch, and Chriſtian practice; even the diſbelicving perſe- 

| verance 


1 


rerance tends to make ſuch as have evidences of their adoption more 
watchful. But the 1 16s” | 

5th Point is the moſt important, viz. imputed righteouſneſs, tho! 
the diſpute about this is partly in words alſo, as moderate Armini- 
ans, who differ not widely from moderate Calviniſts, underſtand much 
the ſame by grace. They aſſert, that juſtification conſiſts only in 
the pardon of fin, which is obtained by the imputation of Chriſt's 

aſſive obedience, or ſufferings, and not alſo in the imputation of his 
active obedience in fulfilling the law; and this leads them into groſs 
abſurdities, as to afert, that Chriſt, by his merits and interceſſion, 


| procured acceptance for our ſincere, though imperfect obedience, ag 


if it were perfect, 1. e. he procured an eafier diſpenſation of the 
lau ſuited to our imperfect ſtate; and this impeaches the divine 
wiſdom or goodneſs, in not giving a law at firſt that would ſuit 
every ſtate: and they ſay, that if Chriſt's active obedience could be 
imputed to any, it could be imputed but to ao individual, as he was 
but one perſon, But this is contrary to their own doctrine of the 


infinite merits of his paſſive obedience from his divine nature, which 


muſt be the ſame with regard to his active obedience. They hold, 
that he muſt have kept the law for himſelf, as he was man, but then 


his divine perſon exempted him from that in the manner of mere 


man. In oppoſition to their aſſertion, it is evident, that the law 
admits nothing but perfect obedience, James it I0, Gal. iii 10. 
Adam was created innocent, but was not entitled to eternal life by 
his innocence ; he muſt keep the commands, and perform a courſe 


of obedience to fulfil the law, But though ſome great divines, as 


Tillotſon, &c. ſay they can find nothing more meant by juſtification 
in ſcripture, than pardon or remiſſion of fins, yet it 18 evident there 
is more to be found, Rom. v 19. where obſerye, that it was active 
diſobedience in Adam that was imputed to all his poſterity, and the 


\ contraſt is clear, Many other texts might be adduced. See this 


doctrine demonſtrated by Dr Owen on juſtification. The doctrine 
of original fin, imputed and inherent, were conſidered on the ar- 
ticle of Popery ; and it is evident, not only from the oracles of 
truth, Rom. v 12. 1 Cor. xv 22, but alſo from undeniable facts, 
Eph. ii 3. John iti 3, 6. the argument for man's mortality from 
the law of nature will not hold here; for though the brutes thus 
die, viz, by a condition of nature, as material ſubſtances are made 
up of parts, and therefore are liable to a diſſolution, or ſeparation 
of theſe parts, yet the analogy will not hold according to the moral 
deſign of the rational creation ; animals and vegetables were to have 
but a temporary duration, a certain period being their term of ex- 
ltence, But man was made ſor immortality, phyticians cannot ſhew 
any cauſe of decay or old age; and as one part of him is immortal 


by a condition, or law of nature, viz. his immaterial part, his ma- 


terial part would have been ſo by favour, or by a law of nature and 
propriety, that his perſon might remain entire; ſor a diviſion in it 
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was only the conſequence of his tranſgreſſion, far fe 21ting à title 29 
favour, or the un! forwity, propriety and reaularity of the courſe of 
nature; and from t Cor. xv 22. it ſeems evident, that without the 
Mediator there would have been Ho reſurrection or reſtoration of the 
body. See the celebrated Dr Edward's confutation of Dr Taylor 
on original fin. One of the mot celebrated anatomilts that any "ge 
has produced, obſerves, that from the ſtructure of the human bod dy, 
one would conciude it would be imortal, and he could not have be. 
lieved the contrary, if facts did not ſhew it, if no violence were 
done to it any way, as there is a regular repair of the waſte, called 
for by nature, ſo there could be no decay; diſeaſe is the effect of 

diſorder in the motion of the machine, the earth would grow old if 
there were not a repair by the fail of what is exhaled to repair the 
decay and waſte. 

That all Adam's poſterity are involved in the conſequences of 
his crime, is evident from multitudes of fatal evidences; and parti. 
cularly from the pains and death of infants, that Jave not offeuded 
in their own perſons, and therefore it is by ſome prev ious erime, or 
moral evil, they {uſer this natural evil. For diſeaſe, decay, or old 
age and death, are penal eviis, and proceed from a moral as wel 
as a natural cauſe. Now this conſequence of Adam's crime to his 
poſterity, can be only by his public capacity or connection, viz. his 
acting as a public perſon, or repreſentative of them all, as an am- 
bailador's conduct afiects the {tate he repreſents, Nor was it expe: 
dient, if poſlible, to treat with man otherwiſe than in this collec» 
tive capacity; as his poſterity, who were inſeparably connected 
with him, were not in being, and were gradually to exiit ; and it 
was perfectly proper and reatonable to include his poſterity in him 
in the treaty, for his own intereſt was as much at ſtake as theirs ; 
and ſo not only a care for his offspring, but for his own intereſt, 
ſhould have made him preſerve his felicity, and as he did not, none 
of his offspring would have done it. That there was a federal tran- 
ſaction between God and our progenitor, is evident from the threa- 
tened puniſhment, which implies a promiſed reward on falilling 
the condition; and it is evident, from other parts of the ſcripture, 
Hof. vi 7. in the Hebrew, it is Adam, which plainly implies that 
he tranſgreiled a covenant with God; and he is called the figure of 
Chriſt, as he was a federal head for they are repreſented as public 
perſons by the apolile, and the contralt made confirms it, Rom v. 
1 Cor. xv. The poſitive precept was Adam's revealed religion, but 
he might have broken the covenant alſo, by tranſgreſſing the law of 
nature. Had Adam kept the covenant during the {tate of his trial 
and probation, 3. e. till he was confirmed in "the habits of virt ue, 
whether it had been three years or longer, bis children then would 


have been entitled to the coniequence, viz. happineſs as ſoon at they 


were in being. The condition was performing perfect obed ience 
perſonally, both in parts and degrees, or doing every duty, and 
committing 


/ 


6 


committing no fin in thought, word or deed, and the puniſhment 
was death in its utmoſt extent, 

Some late eminent divines confound the covenants of redemption 
and grace: the firſt was made with Chriſt per ſonally, wherein 2 re- 
ward for a certain work was promiſed, as is clear from the prophet 
Ilaiah xlix 6. (fee Flavel on it,) and the covenant of grace was 
made with him, andrepreſentative of belicvere, as a public perſon, a 
federal head, and the condition to him was to fulfil both the precept 
and che penalty, Pfal. xl 8. Matth. iii 15. xx 28. Rom. v. .ze. to per- 
form the obedicnce it required, and ſuffer the purrſhment for break» 
ing it, and all the fins his people commit, as being conſequential 
of that corruption derived from Adam. Original ſin is twofoid, viz. 
the guilt or puniſhment of Adam's firſt hu, or that tranſgreſſion 
he committed in a public capacity, in cating the forbiden fruit, 
which is properly called original fin: theugh the term applied 
to Adam's poſterity 18 diſliked ; yet the thing 18 a melancholy 
truth, atteſted by facts and fatal experience, 20%, The corruption 
of nature which man has from his original conſtitution, viz. the 
violent propenſity of the ſenſual appetites to their objects in an ir- 


regular, or immoderate and exceſſive degree ; which become too 


firong for the remonſtrances of reaſon, or the dictates of conſcience, 
and which pre-cccupy the will, becloud the judgment, and inveigle 
the affections, and which pollute and pervert the whole ſoul, Gen, 
vis Pſal. li 5. John iii 6. And it is not only declared in ſcripture, 
but ſelf-evident from the light of nature and fatal experience, The 
Heathen philoſophers lamented it; and, as Boſton ſays, it is like 
holding out a candle to let men ſee the ſun to point it out; though 
a great many of the prevalent vices and corruptions ariſe from imi- 
tation and example. "The Mediator efcaped this corruption of 
vature by his miraculous and extraordinary generation, and having 
no corruption, he was proof againſt temptations, for a ſpark will 
not Eindle a flame if it tall not on ombuſtible matter; and his ho- 
liceſs of nature, righteouineſs of life, and ſatisfaction for fin, were 
the condition of the covenant of grace to him; and the condition 
of it to his people, is to believe he atuned for their fins, and fulfil] - 
cd all righteouſneſs, and to expreſs the fruits of that faith in repent- 
ance and obedieuce, living ſoberly, righteouſiy, and godly, &. or, 
according to the apoſtle, faith and repentance are the conditions of 
the goſpel- covenant, Acts xvi 31. xx 21. The covenant of grace 
to believers was a covenant of works to Chriſt ;” it was juſt the ful- 
filling of the covenant of works, as the ſurety, and in the ſtead of 
banners; for, ſtrictly ſpeaking, there can be no other but a covenant 
of works, duties, or obedience between a Creator and his Creatures, 
a Sovereign and the ſubjects of his moral government. It is called 
a covenaut of grace to mankind, as all the benefits of it, though 
they were purchaſed by Cbriſt, are free gifts to believere, as juſtif- 
cation, adoption, and the kingdom of heaven; and cven faith, the 
condition of it, is a gift or grace ct the Spirit: but the promiſes 
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are not all abſolute, as libertines aſſert ; for the beatitudes, &c. are 
conditional promiſes, Matth. v. But anſwerable to the conditional 
promiſes, there is a promiſe of the condition or of the graces to 
diſpoſe to perform'it, Ezck. xviii 30, 31, 32. Xxxvi 25, 26. Acts 
v 31. xi 18, Sce Cole on God's ſovereignty. Waitfins and Bf. 
ton on the covenants, Calamy and R. Erſkine on the promiſes. 


ANTIPAEDO- BAPTIST CHURCH. 


We ſhall next conſider the controverſy with the antipzdo- hap. 
tiſts, though ic was prior to the Arminian, wet it is of leſs import- 
ance. This doctrine was revived at the reformation, when religious 
liberty was recovered ; as for ſeveral centuries the abſolute power 
of Popery ſwallowed up all liberty, and ſuppreſſed all freedom of 
enquiry. They were called antipzdo-haptiits, from being againſt 
pedo-baptiſm, i. e. infant-baptiſm ; and called Anabaptiſts, from 
their baptizing again theſe that were baptized in their infapcy, when 
they admit them members of their ſociety, Where Chriſtianity is 
eſtabliſhed by the law of the land, as the civil ſtate religion, Deiſts, 
Sceptics, &c. infidels, get their children baptized, it being the 
faſhion, and train them to be infidels, ſuch childien caonnt be ſaid 
to have renounced their baptiſm, and turned apoſtates from that 
political church. The arguments for and againft infant-baptiſm, 
from reaſon and ſcripture, are indeed nearly equal. It is argued, 
that it is not their own act, and therefore null and void, as they 
might have been initiated into the Jewiſh or Mahomedan religions 
in the ſame manner, without their knowledge or conſent. And from 


the ſcripture, He that believeth, and is baptized, ſhall be ſaved; 


where believing is put firſt, Mark, xvi 16. and the neceſſity of it is 


diſproved from the ſame text, as it is not ſaid, He that is not bap- 


tized ſhall periſh, but He that believeth not, The arguments for 
it are the following, from reaſon: The children of citizens are 
born citizens, and entitled to all the privileges of citizens by birth 
before they know them, only ſtrangers are made citizens by bur- 
gels tickets, rites or forms; and from hence appears the abſurdity 
of calling baptiſm the admitting children of Chriſtian parents mem- 
bers of the viſible church. Children are to be confidered of their 
parents religion till they chuſe another, and they belong to the 
church or ſtate they were Þred in till they remove from it; but 
this proves that the children of, Chriſtian parents being born in the 
church. fhould not be baptized, but only proſelytes from other reli- 
ions, who are to enter into it by this rite, and the command. :: items 
reipefted only ſuch. Deil of Cambridge univerſity, has wii ; reat 
learning ſhewn that Chriſt's baptiſm never means water baptiim, but 
alway- that of the Holy Choſt, chus the diipute about infant or adut- 
bayt.im is ended. e | . 
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220%, From enalogy of reaſon and ſcripture: The Jews chil- 


dren received the ſea} of the covenant in infancy, and Chriſt came 
not to abridge, but to enlarge the privileges of the church of God. 
But then it is replied, that calling it a privilege is holding it rege- 
nerates and ſaves ſuch as die in infancy, or live, if they fall not, and 
is of abſolute neceſſity, which are Popiſh abſurdities. And as it 
only entitles to the privileges of the viſible church, and does not 
bring into the inviſible, or regenerate, therefore it is abſurd to bap- 
tize ſuch as are dying, and will not live to enjoy theſe privileges it 


entitles them to; as it would be abſurd to give rights of heirſhip to 
. a legacy or eſtate to a dying child that will not enjoy them. Aud ir 


is argued, that it was as much, or more a political than ecclefiaſtic 
rite among the Jews, and was performed by the parents as a do- 
mettic thing, and not by the church-officers, Col. it 11. admits 
alſo of reaſoning from anlogy, as it ſeems there to ſucceed circum- 
ciſion. The difoute about the mode of it reſts on the fignification 
of the word, which ſignifies the application of water any way, tho' 
the Anabaptiſts think dipping eſſential. Indeed it was the original 
mode for coverts from Heatheniſm, and! they were laid into the 
water as the dead are in their graves, and thereby ſaid to be dead 
to their former religion and converſation, and ariſen to a new one, 


by their ariſing out of the water. All this was externally the caſe 


with regard to their profeſſion, Rom. vi 3, 4. But the mode of 
it is of {till leſs importance than the time of it: the ſubjects of it 
are the chief matter of importance. Some rejected water baptiſm, 
and ſaid, it was John's, and that of the Holy Ghoſt was Chriſt's. 
It is obſerved, that the form or manner of pronouncing the words 


in moſt places is perfectly abſurd, and ſupports the cauſe of the A- 


nabaptiſts. Addreſſing a child by name, ſay they, is continued 
hace the primitive times, and ſnhews that it was originally conferred. 
on adults only, and the form has never been altered, though infant 
baptiſm was introduced. Saying, I baptize thee, and not, I bap- 
tize this child, is as abſurd as addreſſing an animal, or inanimate 
creature, which they baptize in Rome. Mentioning the name has 
no connection with it, and has led ſome weak people to think, it 
is nothing elſe but giving a name. Conſecrating the water ſeems 
to be without foundation from either reaſon or ſcripture, We pray 
that our food may nouriſh us, and for this reaſon we pray for the 
divine bleſſing on the elements in the Lord's ſupper, as well as for 
the ſpiritual bleſhng thereby ſignified to our ſouls. But none pray 
for a bleſſing on water, for the purpoſe of waſhing ; its natural 
property is to waſh wherever it is applied or falls. But what is ſuf- 
ficient to derermine the matter is, that we have an example of the 
one in the inſtitution, and none of the other. It ſeems to be a 
relic of Popery, firlt to conſecrate, or baptize the water, for they 
do ſo with almoſt all things eceleſiaſtic, as bells, fonts, yea, and 
church-yards, which the Evgliſh alſo conſecrate or baptize. As for 
the fubjects of baptiſm, that great and moſt auguſt aſlembly of 
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Weſtminſter declares, they are only the members of the vißble 
church, or the children of one or both parents being ſuch ; for the 
converts from Jews and Heathens were Chriſtians by proſeſſing faith 
ie Chriſt, and practiſing it ſome time, before they were baptized, 
But the children of parents under ſcandal, who have thereby caſt 
themſelves out of the vifible church, have no title to it; for if the 
child has not a title by the parent to any privilege, civil or eccle- 
ſiaſtic, it can have it by no other. Proxy- baptiſm is altogether 
contrery to the nature of things, the economy of the goſpel cove- 
nant, or diſpenſation, and reaſon, except the parents be both dead, 
who, had they been alive, were entitled to the ordineuce for them- 
ſelves or their children; and in this cafe the neareſt heir ſhou!d he 
proxy; and only theſe that are worthy to partake of the Lord's 
ſupper are worthy to receive baptiſm for their children. As the 
child cannot act by reaſon of its non-age, the parents act in its 
name; and as the ſacraments are both ſeals of the ſame coven ant, 
and inſtituted by the ſame author, they require the ſame qualifica- 
tions. If parents were out pf the viſible church by their conduct, 
in breaking the rules of that ſociety, or under ſcandal at the time 
their children were born, theſe children, being born out of the vi- 
ſible church, have no more title to baptiſm than theſe of Pagans, 
their parents being as ſuch at the time, and cannot be baptized 
till they believe and profeſs the faith, being adults, and aſk baptiim 
themſelves. | | 

Chriſtianity, conſidered as a ſyſtem of religion, includes all na. 
tural religion and every duty, and therefore the goſpel-covenant 
includes the marriage-covenant ; and thoſe that are born out of the 
marriage-covenant, have no title to baptiſm, or the ſcals of the co- 
venant, in infancy, or by their parents. The profanation and abuſe 
of baptiſm in theſe ways give too much reaſcn to the Anabaptiſts 
to reject infani-baptiſm. There is indeed no evidence either for or 
againlt it, from example or precept, in the New Teſtament. 
Whole houſes being baptized is no more an evidense for it than that 
whole houſes believed, which implies only adults. And it appears, 
that it was held moſtly of indiffcrence in the primitive church, for 
dome Emperors and Bifhops were not baptized in infancy : and the 
difference about baptizing in infancy, or deferring it till the years 
of diſcretion, was not held a matter of ſuch importance as to hin- 
der them keeping communion with one another. See Wall's hiſ- 
tory of infant-baptiſm, Sir Peter King on the conſtitution of the 
primitive church, &. Our modern Anabaptiſts are very illiberal 
in holding ſprinkling and infant-baptiim null and void, and baptiz- 
mg them again; it were enough that they held them only impro- 
per, ard did not rebaptize ſuch as had received the {upper by their 
own act, as that is reverſing and anvulling it, but only ſuch a8 
had not, they try their knowledge, &c. in preaching before they 


are baptized ; and hey afſyme the title of Baptiſts, as if there were 


none that cer d<(crved that tile but them and Johs the Paptiſt. 
| : : Some 


5 


„ 


Some think it expedient to defer baptiſm to the years of diſcretion, 
becauſe of the groſs abuſe of infant-baptiſm; therefore, if any of 
them became univerſal], it is much better that it be adult baptiſm z 
there is fo much abuſe, ſuperſtition and profaneſs, as to be baptized 
when dying, as jf it regenerated aud ſaved, an abuſe, a charm from 
beins changed by faries to give a name, make a Chriſtian, a 
member of the viſible church, &æ. Libertine parents get their 
children baptized, and come under ſolemn vows and obligations, in 
{» doing, to live like Chriſtiaus, and inſtruct and ſet a good ex- 
ample before their children, and never pay any regard to the per- 
formance of theſe obligations; and when put in mind of them fay, 
they did that on account of their children, and not on their own 
account; and when the children attain to the years of diſcretion, 
and are told of their baptiſmal engagements by their teachers, 
which their parents had not told them, they ſay it was their parents 
that came under theſe obligations, and they have no concern with 
them. So the moſt pious and judicious think, it were better that 
children come to the years of diſcretion before they be baptized, 
and then if their conduct be ſuch as entitles them to it, and if 
they chuſe to come under vows and obligations for themſelves, Jet 
them be baptized ; but their conduct is unaccountable who grow up 
to maturity, and profeſs Chriſtianity, and neglect the principal or- 
dinance, and the dying command of the Saviour, and more eſpeci- 
ally theſe that receive baptiſm for their children, though not one 
of a hundred of theſe in eſtabliſhed churches do it; it is contrary 
to all order to baptize children to ſuch as negle& either family wor- 
ſhip, Jer x 25. or the Lord's ſupper. The Jews, under the pair 
of exciſion, were to receive the paſſover at twelve years of age; and 
none among the primitive Chrittians that had received baptiſm, ne- 
glected the Lord's ſupper ; and none can be called Chriſtians in pro- 
feſſion, that have not received one of the {.Jemn ordinances perſon- 
ally; as theſe are the diſtinguiſhing marks of the Chriſtian church ; 
for every right-conſtituted, and well-regulated ſociety, has ſome rites 
to diſtiuguiſh it from others; the fewelt it can have are two, one for 
admitting members, and one for. the members Keeping communion 
and fellowſhip with one another. When there was ouly one religi- 
on in the world, there was no need of a rite of admiſſion, and 
they had the Sabhath and ſacrifices for ordinances of communion. 
But when Abraham was called, the world was degenerated into the 
acknowledging, and worſhipping falſe gods; therefore circumcition 
was given him, as a rite of admitting members into the ſociety of the 
worthippers of the true God; and as others kept Sabbath for com- 
munion, the paſſover was appointed as a rite of communion, as 
well as a mean and memorial of their protection from the deſtroying 
angel; and as Fleathen idolaters increaſed their rites and facrifices, 
the church needed more for diltintion ; therefore all the males 
were appointed to meet three times yearly, at the tahernacle or 
temple, at the three feaſts of the Paſlover, Pentecoſt and Taber- 
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from the knowledge and worſhip of the true God. See the explica- 
tion of theſe before on the Jewiſh religion; the Jews uſed baptiſm 
alſo for females, males and proſelytes. 

The Socinians, &c. rejected poſitive inſtitutions, as being too 
ſpeculative and philoſophical, theſe being not moral- natural, or 
rational enough for them. As man conſiſts of a ſpirit, lodged in 
a material body, the original and natural way of inſtruction was 
by figures, as material emblems and ſymbols of ſpiritual things, ay 
the trees of life and knowledge, the types, &c. Sec the antient ju- 
daiſm, and all eaſtern Jearning ; but for ſingularity, modern here. 
tics and infide!s depart from nature and ſpiritualize matter, or the 
contrary, ſome uſe too many ſigns, and abuſe them, as papifts and 


others reject them all, as baptiſm the ſapper, and ſabbath. And | 


the quakers are too ſpiritual for theſe, and need not external ordi- 
nances and ſigns; as they have the thing ſignified ; but this ts re. 
jecting the appointed means, and commanded duties, and tranſ- 
preſſing the authority of the Lord of the church, if they own reve. 


lation. Socinians alſo deny the need of morality, to entitle them 


to theſe ordinances, or debaring the ſcandalous, and fay, No quali- 
fications are neceſſary, as it is only done in memory of a friend; but 
even granting it were not a feaſt upon, or in memory of a ſacrifice, 
or a ſolemn ſacrifical fealt, that ſuppoſes peace with God, as a great 
author bas ſhewn ; and it is known what qualifications were requir- 
ed, for offering and fealting on the ſacrifice, yet, upon their own 


| principles, it would be hypocriſy, &c. to one to attend a feaſt in 


memory of a friend, ſuppoſe an earthly prince, who was not well 
affected, but a rebel; and they are fuch with regard to Sion's King, 
thas live in the practice of fin, or negle of duty, Phil. i 21. Col. 
121, 1 Cor. xi 29. See Warden and Boſton on Baptiſm, 


The moſt of theſe that remain to be conſidered are Enthuſiaſts, tho? 


not ſo much as the Romaniſts, &c. Enthuſiaſm, like fophiſtry, accord- 
ing to the origin of the word, had originally a good meaning; 
this ſigniſied wiſdom, and that inſpiration ; but by reaſon of falſe 
pretenders to theſe, another idea was affixed to them; hence ſo- 
hiſlry ſignifies falſe wit, or faiſe reaſoning ; and enthuſiaſm figni- 
fes falſe inſpiration, or a falſe peſuaſion of the divine preſence and 
influence, which perfects them in knowledge and holinefs, or a 
mere pretence to theſe. © 
Two remarkable parties aroſe in Germany of ſuch enthuſiaſts, or 
falſe pretenders to inſpiration, or extraordinary illumination, purity, 
and other divine endowments. Both thought they were as perfect 
as Adam in innoceney, and therefore the one ſect rejected clothes, 
as the mark of crimes, and even met naked in their aſſemblies, The 
other jutily obſerved, that laws and government ſuppoſe crimes ad 
medicines do diſeaſes, and therefore attempted to aboliſh theſe, a3 
marks of diſgrace to a perfect people, till they were checked by thc 


government. O that different parties had ſtriven to excel one 2- 
| | | nother 
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natller in goodneſs, as they have to defend their principles and 
plans, and to refute others, only the Quakers and Methodiſts have 


done fo, and others are worſe than Pagans and Mahomedans, ſo 


that Japan and Etheopea, &c. will not deal with them, the good 
lives of the primitive Chriſtians, propagated the goſpel more than 
the apoſtles miracles, bus now, they cauſe infidelity among theme 
ſelves, and the name of Chrilt is profancd among Pagans, | 


MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


Another party aroſe in Germany this century about 1720, or 


ſoon after it, called Myraviane, from the province of that name. 
Their author was Count Zinzerdorf, They pretend to perfection, 
aud intimate communion with heaven. They generally continue 
members of Proteltarit churches, but have the crdinances alſo diſ- 
penſed to them by their paſtors in their own congregations. Their 
miſſionaries traverſe many countries, and have done good, and make 
proſelytes of Negroes, Indians, &c. They hold themſelves the true 
followers of the Lamb, and worſhip oaly the Son, and the Father 


and Spirit in him, John xiv 10. They admire marriage, by reaſon 


of their myſticiſm concerning it, as they are Myſtics. They deny 
that creation is to be aſcribed to the Father. They ſpeak of re- 
poling themſelves in the pierced ſide of Chriſt, They are much 
of Solifidian principles, having ſeen few of their books or people, we 
will not give the accounts of others, but rather ſay nothing ; they 
are pious and peaceable, but enthuſiaſtic, | 


PHILADELPHIAN CHURCH, cap QUAKERS. 


Another ſociety aroſe in England about the middle of laft cen» 
tury, who, from their manner of trembling, when they harrangue, 
were called Quakers, Their founder was one George Fox. It is 
{aid he had ſome ſcruples of conſcience which no divine could ſolve, 
and at laſt he got them ſolved by the inward light; hence their prin- 
ciple is to reſt wholly on the light within for their inſtruction, and 
they hold outward means uſeleſs forms. They call tbe written word 
a dead letter, or ſecondary rule, and think that their light within 18 
from the lively operations of the Spirit, which ſupplies the uſe of 
books for ſpiritual inſtruction; they read the bible, &c. with care, 
and harrangue in their afſemblies, when moved, as they think by 
tie Spirit, which is an external mean of inſtruction, addreſſed to 
the car; though they have often ſilent meetings, and reckon them 
the beſt, As they all pretend to be inſpired by the inward Tight, 
they all ſpeak when moved to it, both men and women. as the pro- 
pheteiſes of vid did, and have no particular order of perſons appoint- 
ed ior that purpoſe, but ſuch as are incited above others, are devot- 
ed to it as apoitles, They ſing ary but in their hearts, Eph. v 19. 
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as they uſe no books in their aſſembly. They pray and preach, 
and they reject the poſitive inftitutions of Chriſtianity as uſeleſa, 
thinking they have the inward baptiſm of the Spirit, and are nour— 
iſhed ſpiritually by the body and blood of Chriſt, by which they 
mean internal divine light, of which. the elements are only lifeleſs 
ſigns. They have their wires choſen by others, for them, as 
the ſafeſt way; and they have peculiar modes of marriage and by- 


rial, which have little worth deſcription in them. They live like 


philoſophers and Chriſtians ; all true Chriſtians grant that the out. 
ward means are uſeleſs without the inward illuminations and opera- 
tions of the Spirit in knowledge, holineſs and conſolations, and this 
makes the difference, but this influence 18 not extraordinary revela- 
tion or inſpiration equal to that of the ſcripture. Quakers prinei- 
ples have been either ignorautly or maliciouſly miſtaken by moſt au- 
thors that ſpeak of them. 

Their principle depends on the meaning of the inward light. 
Either it is to be underſtood of reaſon, though, coutrary to Deiſts, 
they pretend not to have it by the exerciſe of their faculties, br to 
make any vſe of them, but to be wholly paſſive recipients of the il- 
luminations and operations of the Spirit and grace of Chriſt, to have. 

it by intuition ; or elſe they are to be conſidered as enthuſiaſts, ac- 
tuated by viſionary notions, or a religious quietiſm or melancholy. 
They acknowledge the ſcripture to be a revelation ; but they pre- 
tend to be above it, having the immediate inſpiration of the ſame 
Spirit for their guide. Whether or not their diſcourſes are inſpir- 
ed, their life and converſation ſeems to be inſpired, they have learned 
to think before they act. If all men were like them, there would 
be no wars nor ambition, &c. different ranks dividing man from man, 
contrary to nature, Acts xvii 20. law divides them only into juſt 
and unjuſt, virtuous and vicious. Their notions of Chriſt are partly 
allegorical and peculiar ; they ſpeak of the life, death and reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, but do not always thereby mean Chriſt perſonally, 
but the light within, Rom. viii io. Eph. v 14. Gal. it 20. The 
life cf Chrilt is the continuance of virtuous diſpoſitions in the heart, 
and the practice of them in the life; when theſe diſpoſitions, &c. 
are oppuſed or overcome by contrary ones, ther Chriſt ſuffered and 
died, and when the good diſpoſitions recover their former life, then 


Chriſt ariſes. They have a great many peculiarities that are entire- 


ly innocent, and others excellent, they uſe a ſenſible plainneſs of 
dreſs, &c. and ſpeak ſtrictly grammatically. in addreſſing perſons, 
as they do not ſay you to a ſingle perſon: they ufe no games, diver- 
ſions or merriment. They much reſemble the Eſſenes among the 
Jews, in having a community of goods; and if they have not all 
things ia common like them, the Spartans, the primitive Chriſtians, 
and the primitive inhabitants of the world, yet they ſuffer none of 


their members to want either the neceſſaries or comforts of life, and 


thus they excel others in brotherly love. They are peaceable and 


harmleſs,quiet and innoffenſive, juſt and upriglit, and perhaps the only 
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religious party of late that can boaſt of having never been of per- 
ſecuting principles before the Methediſts; and though ſome hif- 
torians ſay they were once furious and turbulent, yet I find no fouu- 
dation for it; on the contrary, they do not uſe ſelf-defence in war, 
or otherwiſe. George Fox, their founder, having got one arm broken 
by ſome ruffians, held out the other, taking Matth. » 29. in an u- 
yiverſal ſenſe, and they were fo diſcreet as to break that ro. They 
hold every day a ſabbath alike, that is, not to uſe games, diverſ- 
ons, &c. but they aſſemble moſtly on the firlt day for convenience. 
They uſe not the Heathen idolatrous names of the days and months, 
but firſt, ſecond, &c. Sunday, ſo called from the ſun, to whoſe ho- 
nour and worſhip it was devoted; Monday from the moon; Tueſday 
from Tuiſco the father aud founder of the Teutons, or Germans 
Wedneſday from wooden, their Mars or hero and God of war; 
Thurſday from Thor, the thunderer, their Jupiter; Fridayfrom Friga, 
their Venus, a goddeſs, or female god; Saturday from their ſeater, or 
Saturn, the god or king that reigned in the golden age, when 
there were no crimes, nor calamitics, nor ſervants, and all things 
common, they give none titles, being childiſh, but call all men by 
their names, Job xxxii 21. they will not ſwear, orgive an oath, but 
only their word, and they will not liz in the ſimpleſt matter as in 
eating or drinking more for preſſing; they will pay no tithes, as 
they hold the clerical order needleſs, but ſuffer them to be taken 
without refiſtence. This ray of divine light which they poſſeſa, 
independent of the uſe of any faculties of foul, unites them to the 
_ Civinity, and brings them thus to the poſſeſſion of eternal falvation, 


provided the ſou} conquer all carnal affections, ſenſual appetites, &c. 


and give itſelf wholly up to the conduct of that inward light, and 
that it ſtifles all corruptions of nature, and brings them to perfec- 


tion. Their notions of this and of inſpiration are too high, which 


makes them think ſacraments neceffary only for children in Chriſti- 
anity, they have indeed a plain manly, civil conduct above the child. 
1ſh amulements, faſhions, ceremonies, follies, &c. of others, like 
rational beings, philoſophers and moral agents, or Chriſtians, and 
enjoy much of the golden age among them, which has cauſed the 
envy, reproaches, falſchood and malice of all others, by which we 
were miſled before, not having fully conſulted their writings, Their 
real principle ſeems to be a religious penitential mourning, Iſaiah 
i 3. Matth. v 4. Ezck. ix 4. or a penſiveneſs mixed” with devoti- 
on, which makes them take every good thought that enters igto their 
minds as a motion of the Spirit, or an inſpiration from God. 
They have a penſive ſedate aſpe& ; but ſome join their ſociety for 
temporal advantages, and- ſome of their children want that caſt of 
mind, both which begin to deviate from ſome of their particulars, 
they are all bound to marry in their own ſociety, They never go 
to law, or reſiſt evil, but paticntly ſuffer in means, or otherwiſe, ag 
obſerved before. They are very conſiderable for number and opu- 
lence, and are diſperſed through many countries, and yet hold ge- 
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neral meetings, and know their numbers. One William Pen, he. 
ing allowed to go as a relugee, bonght from the natives and planted 
a colony in Nova Scotia, being then a woody country, be called it 
Penſylvania, and the chief city Ph1iadelphia.to denote their brotherly 
love. It is their chief ſeat, and is the pleaſanteit city in the world. 
Their meeting often without {peaking in it, is only ſeeing one another, 
ſocial fejilowſhip, not reiigiovs communion, they ſhould never dif- 
miſs without an addreſs from ſome one, or a prayer, as the pro- 
hets had ſchools, human learning and outward means of infiruc- 
tion, and Moſes, Iſaiah and Paul were very learned, it conſiſts with 
their principles, 1 Cor. vii 6. 
Robert Barclay, a Scot, reduced their principles to a ſyſtem call. 
ed An Applogy for the Quakers. They reſemble the myfticiſm 
of the early times, He endeavours to prove their ſcheme, the on- 
ly right one, from reaſon, ſcripture and antiquity, and is the moſt 
acute reaſoner, perhaps, ever wrote The arguments are unanſwer. 
able, but the hypotnefis, or foundation may be attacked. It is a 
dangerous miſtake to neglect the Lord's ſupper, though not ode of 
a hundred in eſtabliſhed churches ever receives it, and ſome of theſe 
the beſt people in them, and not to hallow the Lord's day, to truſt 
in their own notion. A great divine of the Englich church ſays, if 
they had the Lord's ſupper once iu a year, or in life, he would join 
them. They ſhould have it with a love feaſt at the end of it with 
a hymn, but they thiak the waſhing one another's feet, the holy 
ſalate and the ſupper were only to be temporary. As they fit in 
ſolemn» profound filence a while, what occurs, ſo as to impreſs their 
mind ftrongly, they hold an infpiration or motion of the Spirit; if 
all were Quakers, the golden age would return, and lived thus in 
mutual love to do good to all, and harm to none, Phil. ii 5. as 
they caſt out any diforderly perſon, all accuſations of any of them 
are invideous, malicious calumnies. | 


METHODIST CHURCH. 


The Methodiſts ſprung out of the boſam of the church of Eng- 
land, they were, and ſtill are in ſome parts only a religious ſociety, 
belonging to other churches, and meet for their worſhip at different 
times. The founder of it was Mr Whitefield, a great and good 
man, who propagated Chriſtianity at home and abroad, before and 
after the middle of this century. The rife of this party was befo:e 
1730. There is another party of them, the followers of Mr Weſ— 
ley, whoſe principles of doctrine, diſcipline, worſhip, &c. are in 
his reviſal of the liturgy. Solifidians and Antinomians cavil at him, 
as he wiſely avoided ſpecv'ative debated points, much the fame way 
as we have judged it proper on Arminianiſm, theſe do no good, 
but great hurt to vital practical religion, concord and unity, be- 
ing uſeleſs bugbears to mar extenfive communion, they preach im- 
puted righteouſneſs, Dr Webſter of Edinburgh, who was owned 
| | = 5 ta 
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to poſſeſe moſt goodneſs and greatueſs of any in his church, ſo that 
the game which is adorned by others alſo varicus ways, as citizens 
of che World by | literacy great nes, de. is a title of dignity; attend- 
et the Matrod fs evening er cile regularly, and Dr Gillies of 
Glaſgow, the ,mott 5 Atte men in his church for a pollalic qualt- 
tics, plsty, LA ew, & Kc. jat 1 111 Lie pul; IL with Vir We :fley when be 
Pre ached in Glaſuow. A great and good doctor of the Eng iſh 
church favs, Mr Well. * could not carry the re formation of che Itur- 
&y e tariiier at the dme, but meant it to be done again. 

His kehwers are numerous, they differ from other ſacietics in thi 
that they bare ome who preach to them, but do not diſpenſe the 
ſacraments in all places, as they receive theſe in the churches in ſome 
places. The extraordinary labours, picty, &c. of Meſſ. Whiteſield and 
Wetlcy have och the en V malice, falſehoods and repr vacheg 
of biſkops and doors, &c. in eſtabliſhed churches, and of begotted 
ſects, one of which lies is, that they have a bowl of their blood and 
a {word over it to miugle the blood of every aew member with 
that of tue reſt; wi were formerly miiled before we had fully ex · 
amined matters, apcitates are the worlt calumniiators, being profli- 
gates. They have private focieties for ſuch as chuſe to relate their expe» 
to riences one another once a week for mutual profitzeach has an elder 
for a head to watch over and enquire ſtrictly into their behaviour, 
they ſpend their time devoutly, meeting often for worſhip, they have 
propagated religion abroad among Lndians and Negiocs, they are 
practical experimental Chricians, moſt like the primitive ones, ſo far 
as | know them, but I have no particular cotrreſpoudeuce with them, 
They are very devout and peaceable, and free of bigotry, but very 
zealous for reviviog vital religion, as the zeal of many of the Eug- 
liſn diſſenters is not equal to that of their anceltors, fince ſome he- 
reſies, and more conformity to the modes of the church are got 10 
among fome of them; and their intereſt, together with that of 
religion, is od the decline, Mr Weſley's reviial ot the li- arg y, re- 
taius the prelatic form of church government in ordination entire, 
the vames only being changed, at which the beſt Englith church 
clergy wonder, they wil) furely reform it, the Hurd + litany, & Cc. 
are retained aiſu, but as they wuzlly, if not aiways, pray without 
books, it is of ils importance wit it be. 

There are fame herelies and ſects which are entirely whit nice 
or entautiatic, and are well known in their retpeCtive places, whom 
it is better to paſs over than mention, to be known elle where. 
They ars ſimilar to ſome which appeared in tormer times, that 
ſpeedily £ ſprung up, and ſuddeuly d.izppearcd, whoic names we mall 
alſo pals over in lilence. 


REFORMED 
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REFORMED PRESBYTERY, SECEDER, RELIE 


There are two parties ſprung out of the boſom of the church of 
Scotland, the one a little after the beginning of this century, tho? 
the founder got not an aſſociate to form a body till near the middle 
of it; the other a little after the year i720. Each of theſe divid- 
ed into other two parties. But as their leading principle is the 
ſame, we ſhall conſider them jointly. 8 
They differ principally in one point, 2. e. civil government, but 
agree in their terms of communion, which are very narrow. 'The 
firit party are called antigovernment, from their oppoſition to the 
religion it eſtabliſhed, not from the principle that the Jacobite Stews 
art Prelatiſts are, who not only would be ſlaves to Popiſn abſolute 
power themſelves, but would make others ſo, like the ſect that went 
naked, and would tear the clothes of others, They are called 
Mountaineers, from their teſtimony's being dated at mount Herrick 


1741, and Cameronians from Cameron, to whom they have no 


kindred. They have taken the title of Reformed Preſbytery, think- 
ing themſelves the only reformed, or Chriſtian church in Britain 
and Ireland, &c. The other party have called themſelves Seceders, 
or aſſociates. They are richly attirgd with harlots trapings, (ſee 
page 172,) and very fond of them, as of confeſſions, covenants, 
. &c. &c. buman inventions and additional rules to allure 
the king to embrace them, and even propoſed an inviting addreſs 
to him. See Gibb's diſplay, &c. thinking they are more comely 
than her he embraces, as having the comelineſs of her youth and 
prime vigor, which is faded or diifigured by the laſt varniſh, tho? 
fhe thinks herſelf the more comely of it. Before I give their 
particular principles, wherein they differ from one another, and 
from the eſtabliſhed church, I ſhal! give the remarks of a traveller, 
which will ſhew their general principles, and wherein they agree 


with the church, &c, | 
A traveller, in his tour through Scotland, in order to form a judge- 


ment of the religious, as welf as the natural and civil ſtate of things, 


inquired into the number of religious communions, and went to 
Hear and converſe with each of them. Paſling over his account of 
the Berrans, the Glaſſites or Sandemanians, and the Baptiſts who ſo 
little reſemble the Engliſh Baptiſts and Independents, that they 
hold them ſpurious. Theſe reject all human writings, diſpenſe the 
ſacrament every Sabbath, and make all the gifted men pray in their 
turns, and alſo expound and exhort; we ſhall only give his account 
of the parties that were moſt like the eſtabliſhed church, and one 
another, and yet pretended to differ widely from it, and from one 
another, and each of them to be the true church of Scotland, as the 
Jacobite prelatiſts alſo do, theſe were the two parties already men- 


tioned. Having heard and converſed with each of them, he * 
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find no diſferenee in doctrine, worſhip, or church government, which 
are the conſtituents of a church; for they had all the ſame ſtand - 
ards of doctrine, and they had the fame way of worſhip, for they 
had no muſical inftruments, nor prayer-book, but fing with the 
voice, and prayed extempore. He could find no difference in their 
religious ſervice, but in not reading ſermons. As for their church 
governments they were alſo the ſame, being all Preſbyterians. He 
could find no difference in religion, and yet they condemned one 
another, as if they had been Antipodes: no real difference but with 
regard to the civil govergment and their terms of communion, But 
he obſerved their conduct had the moſt deplorable effect on the 
people, as they could not underſtaud the difference among theſe 
parties, there being none; they thought it was ſo great it could not 


be underſtood, and were diſtracted, and knew not what party to join. 


Thus the ſerious were diſtracted, and the profane made a ſcorn and 
reproach of them with their religious bigotry. He wondered theſe 
zealots had not pity on the weak, but thus ſtumbled them, and led 
people to negle& ordinanees; and it was ſtrange to fee how far 
they would run after thoſe who made the loudeſt outcry againſt all 
others. The queſtion how any ſenſible perſon can' be a Seceder, to 
make a total diviſion without any difference, or even variety of taſte 
may be anſwered thus, oppreſſion makes a wiſe man mad, and drives 
to extremities, as in the caſe of violent ſettlements, and ſuch as are 
brought up with the greateſt abfurdities, as of Popery, they are 
natural and agreeable to them. 

We ſhall proceed to conſider their differences, real or pretended, 
and to point out their miſtakes: they pretend to adhere to the na- 
tional and ſolemn league and covenants; the one framed by the 
church of Scotland in the firſt period of the reformation, viz. from 
Popery, and the other framed by the Weſt. Aſſembly, in the ſecond 
period of the reformation, viz. from prelacy. It mult be obſerved, 
that theſe covenants, though partaking of the perſecuting ſpirit of 
the times, were well deſigned, and neceſſary in theſe times; religi- 
ous liberty, or liberty of conſcience, i. e. toleration, was then un- 
know in the world: when any party had power they perſecuted an- 
other, perſecution became neceſlary then as a ſelf-defence ; in ſuch 


a deſperate dilemma, that one muſt either kill or be killed, and as 


Popery and Prelacy wanted to ſuppreſs and extirpate, or root out 
preſbytery, therefore, in ſelf-defence it was neceſſary for it to ſup- 
preſs them. But the caſe was altered at the revolution, a period 
being put to perſecution, every one might be of the religion that 
was agreeable to his own conſcience ; as religious liberty was grant» 
ed, preſbytery was tolerated in England and Ireland, and eſtabliſh- 
ed in Scotland as formerly. Engfand being reformed by prelates 
inclined to prelacy in church government, and Scotland being re- 
formed by preſbyters e to er, and wanted to have 


| them eſtabliſhed, together with their different modes of worſhip, & c. 


and each of them got their deſire, and the great end of the nation- 
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al and ſolemn league and covenants was obtained when preſhytery 
was eltu9!:ſhed in Scotland. Either thefe covenants are cont air ed 
in the word of God, or they are not; if (they we contained in it, 
then we are engaged to them and every thing elſe by our Chriitian 
. r ee and the goſpel covenant; it they are not contained in 
it, then they are luperttition, or the ging them 1s wag»; = bes ahove 
what is written, as the addition of holy days is. Sce Huw chefon's 
diſſertat ion on cove: Hanting, wherein he thews there is no einer: 
on for ſuch covenants in ordinzry and peaccable times: the texts 
2Jduced to confirm that practice are rather applicable to God's 
covenants, ard the ſeals of them, baptiim and the Lord's ſupner ; 
which is the belt way or covenanting for either individuel perfons or 
vations. The fürſt party difowns king and government, and calls 
the king a robber of Chriſt, and not a covenanted king, becauſe he 
will net execute theſe covenants in extirpating Popery, Prelacy, &c. 
and cftabliſh prefbytery in the three kingdoms, as formerly ig the 
ſecond period of the reformation. Kings would rob either God or 
man; one of them robbcd a god ef a golden cloak, and another of 
a golden beard that adorned their ſtatues. Antient nations he d 
ods for their kings, and could not bear to have a man like them- 
ſelves for their king, when robbers aſſumed that prerogative of God. 
Britain has a covenanted king; for William III. became king, not 
by robbery or conqueft, or direct proper ſucceſſion, but by agree- 
ment: Jodg. ix 7 NoEngiſhman was ſo deftitute of modeity and tenſe, 
as to be king. for Cromwell did not aſſame that, ſee page 115, fo 
as they would mill have a king, though they were obliged to exc- 
cute one, and expel another, they ſent to Holland and Hanover for 
the offspring of the French baſtard, ſee p. 82, they complain that 
this was not accoiding to the law of God, as polygamy, divorce, 
and kings were permitted, they were to take the beſt way of a bad 
thing, and had limitations given to have kings of their own nation, 
and not foreigners, as robbers or conquerors. But they and the 
Jacobite non- jurant church of Englaad, a ſmall minority, ufurp the 
rights of the majority in not agreeing to the king and vs 
ment. 
2diy, Theſe covenants cannot be binding on theſe nations in time 
of religious liberty; when preſbytery is not attacked or threatened 
with extirpation, it needs no ſuch defence, even on civil or political 
principles. by ſuch as havea title to maintain their rights as Britiſh 
citizens; for it. is not as Chriſtian, but as Britiſh citizens, that ſuch 
a ſelf-defence could be made; far Chriftianity is a paſſive religion, 
and thoſe v ho are only overcome by ſuperior force, cannot be call. 
ed marty1s, 2. e. paIve ſufferers, as, witneſſes for truth. A Chrittian 
is one charzdter, and a Britiſh. citizen is another; and the latter 
has a right to maintain bis li berties and privileges, if he has power 
to do it. Formerly they would not go to law to recover juſt debts, 


as they held tiere were no „law ful, rightful magiſtrates in the land. 
Tue 


1 


The Seceders have endeavoured to adapt theſe covenants to the 
preſent circumſtances, aud are ſeverely condemned by the other for 
altering them; nor are any ot the parties agreed how often to ſwear 
theſe covenauts, if yearly, or once in life; nor have they any uni- 


. formity here, yet they have diſclaimed perſecution ; but in fact, 


their ſwearing the covenants ſeems to anſwer no other purpoſe than 
vowing adherence to their parties, and never to deſert nor attend 
on ordinance with other Chriſtians, though they ſhould want them 


always, which many carefully obſerve. The Seceders new - modelled 


covenant, with the catalogue of faults of the church, and evils of 
the times, to be owned and lamented as ſins, refer to books of diſ- 


cipline, which contain contradictions, and ather old things out of 


print, and many of the evils, &c. they own, are miſtakes, as will 
appear afterwards: they give au implicit faith, and ſwear concerns» 
ing things they know not, many of which are miſtakes, 

It is a pity both parties are ſo ſadly miſtaken, for they ſeem to 
mean well in their zeal about theſe covenants. They both pitch on 
the ſecond period of the reformation as their mode}, and condemn 
the vevolution-ſettlements as different from that period; but they 
have miſtaken their plan here, as much as the Papiſts have done in 
chuſing Peter inſtead of Paul; for the firſt period with John Knox 
the reſormer at the head of it, would have ſuited their plan much 
better; but the ſecond period makes the greateſt appearance, as 
preſbytery was then introduced into all the three nations, and the 
Confeſſion Directory for worſhip, and form of church-government, 
&c. framed by that auguſt council at Weſtminſter. Of that aſ- 
ſembly ſome were for independency, and the moſt part for a mode- 
rate prelacy, as ſuperintendents ; but Sir Archibald Johnſton made à 
happy motion, which united their different ſentiments, to form that 
plan of church-government, which was molt agreeable to the word 
of God, and the example of the beſt reformed churches ; but it is; 
the church of Scotland they hold a model, during that period. Be- 


| ſides many examples to the contrary that might be given, one may 


ſerve z in the acts of the Scotch aſſembly in that period, there is 
one, about the beginning of the ſeſſion in 1638, prohibiting any 
to find fault with any ads that aſſembly ſhould make, under ſevere 
penalties, Was not this tyranny, prohibiting liberty of private 
judgment, and pretending to infallibility. That period had many 
good men, but the bulk were weak and intemperate in their zeal. 
Mr M*Millan differed about civil government, and was caſt out, 
rhough ſome prelatiſts that differed about church government alittle 
before, were not caſt out. Mr Ebenezer Erſkine differed with them 


about the act of aſſembly 1722, which was for the heritors and el- 


ders, being electors of paſtors, to plant churches; a mixture of the 


world and the church, like the image of iron and clay; he was for 
the people at large. I have demeuſtrated from ſcripture and rea- 
{on, in a publication on that * that the church - officers alone 
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have the ability and authority to do it, f. e. in Chriſtian, not eſta- 
bliſhed churclies, and the Seceders have fallen from their original 
plan much into that practice, which creates diſcontent and oppoſiti- 
on; and they refufed to ſettle others, where they were called by the 
people. Indeed they only among Preſbyterians feem to know how 
to plant and govern churches with good policy, for they keep their 
people in abſolute fubjection, and ſecure them from being loſt, or 
in danger of it; as they are cut off from all other Chriſtians, as the 
primitive Chriſtians were from Pagan idolaters. It was obſerved, 
that the eftabliſhed church, with her oppreſſive tyranny, was the 
cauſe of theſe diviſions and rents, theſe men being calt out, was 
oppreſſion, and it makes wiſe men mad. It had been better to 
have overlooked them, than bred ſuch diforder in Chriſtian ſociety, 
and to neglet them, than contend with them, and kindle their 


zeal to increaſe their party; pride and revenge raiſe the mult furi- 


ous oppofition. Were their zealous labours employed in converting 
Heathens, Mahomedans, Jews and Papiſts, it would be a good work, 
bot to make a diviſion without a difference in religion, when much 
reformation and amendment is needed, can do no good, but great 
hurt. They call the eitablifted church a crue] perſecuting church, 
aud the whore of Babylon, whereas ſhe is but one of the daughters 
of that mother of harlots, Rev, xvii 5.—And if Calvin owned there 
were ſome churches among Papiſts, there are ſome among Proteſt- 
ants of all kinds, Rev. iii 4. Notwithſtanding theſe fatal efeQs of 
too rigid authority, the eſtabliſned church went ſtill farther, her 
moſt unaccountable oppreſſive tyranny was, in ordering Mr Gilleſ- 
pic, the father of the Relief, to preſide at a ſettlement, contrary 
to his conſcience, and depoſing him for not doing it. That was 
ſuch an act of tyranny, as is perhaps not equalled in modern times. 
Tt is a relief from the tyranny of patronage, pretending no other 
diſſerence from the eſtabliſhment and keeping communion with cler- 
gy in it, that come in by conſent of the people. Whether his 
conſcience'was - miſtaken or not, it was the fame to them. Scttle- 
ments by guards ate horrid diſgraceful, as alſo a daily form in an 
empty church. But why did not the firſt one that voted to appoint 
him to do it, rather do it himſelf? As he pretended not diſobe- 


dience but principle, the ordering one to diſpenſe ſolemn ordinances 


to unworthy objects, is of a piece with the other, nor will the pre- 
tence of being bound to obey the church, as a biſhop or pope, by 
ordination-vows, ſerve the purpoſe, as no vows can bind one to act 


contrary to principle or conſcience, or the law of God, Acts v 29. 


This was a proverb among the Jews; and unlawful vows are better 
broken than kept, or, according to the common proverb, An un- 
lawful vow may be lawfully broken. | | 

If ſaperiors require obedience contrary to the command of God, 
and his vicegerent conſcience, they ought to be diſobeyed; for the 
Popith pretence tbat the church is accountable, and not they that 
obry her, if ſhe be wrong, was confuted before. Cod 2 * 

or 
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Lord over the conſcience, but ſhe has learned more wiſdom and mn” 
derat ion ſince, than to breed ſchiſms by ſuch rigid orders. The 
father of the Relief acted like a Chriſtian, in not running to the 
rigid extreme of totally giving up communion with the church, aud 
thus unchurching it, though none ever had greater reaſon, but kept 
communion with all worthy paſtors, or miniſters of Chriſt, that en- 
' tered into the office, and acted in it rightly : this Ebenezer Erſkine 
propoſed at firſt to do, but ſoon changed; and Mr M*MiJlan deſir- 
ed his people rather to go to church than want the ordinances when 
he was abſent, but his tucceſſors differ from him. Chrift attended 
the Jewiſh church. rather than negle& ordinances, though it was 
as bad as any. The Relief plan is the moſt liberal and Chriſtian in 
the nation, except the Methodiſts, to keep communion with all ſaints, 
or with all with whom Chriſt keeps communion ; and herein the 
church is as bigotted as any, not to keep communion with them, 
but yet that plan is impracticable, or at leaſt attended with great 
inconveniencies; as, on their principles, they ſhould leave a place 
when a worthy miniſter comes. to it; but they never do fo, and there- 
fore act inconſiſtently, and are now unwilling to own it was their 
original plan, nor ſhould they come to cities where there are ſome 
that come in by couſent, as theſe are a relief to the others, but this 
they do contrary to their plan, yea, and go into England, as Sece- 
ders with their own titles to the diſgrace of preſbytery, by fo many 
divigons, The church, in debarring miniſters that have been once 
in the Relief, acceſs for ever to her communion, in the worft 
ſenſe that can be given, is denying acceptance to a returning prodi- 
gal. There are ſome of the Relief rules over both particular mem- 

ers of their body and over congregations too narrow and rigid, 
or tyrannical, en their own principles, and inconfiltent with them 
in caſting off ſome congregations and miniſters for acting accord- 
ing to their own principles, and contrary to their own principles, 
keep communion with all but thoſe of their own communion that 
are ſeparated from them. But my plan prevents me from attending 
to all the minute peculiarities of any of theſe three parties that 
have ſprung out of the boſom of the Scots church, and adhere ſo 
cloſely to the plan of it; and yet condemn it ſo much, and pretend 
to differ ſo widely from it, which make ſtrangers wonder at them 
with great admiration, when there is ſuch need of amendments. 
There is no perſon or church perfect, or without faults. This was 
the error of the Donatiſts and Papiſts, to think ſo. The firſt ſe- 
parated from all Chriſtians in the world, to avoid promiſcuous com- 
munion ; thinking they were defiled with the faults of their fellow- 
worſhippers, or the clergy making the benefit depend on them, and 
that there was no true or pure church but their own, that they 
only were ſpotleſs. This ſchiſm laſted 200 years: and the Papiſts 
hold not only that their church is pure, but that it is infallible, and 
cannot err, and that there are no other churches or Chriftians in 
_ the world, all elſe being the ſynagogue of ſatan. 
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& A certain whimſical old wife could not find a pure church à- 
mong all the parties in Scotland, ſhe drove her huſband from thence 
to England, and not finding a pure church among all the parties 
in it, drove him next to America, juſt when the wars began.” 

There was a book called Plain Reaſons, full of miſtakes. They 
are not difſenters in the true ſenſe, but only murmuring for want 
of eſtabliſhments, and that the king will not be ſubje& to their 
dictates with regard to religion. The kiug is alſo the head of their 
churches, and their courts hold by him, and fit down in his name 
by their own voluntary, choice; for the Confeſſion, which they 
make their ſtandard, was ratified, confirmed and eftabliſhed by the 
king's authority, authoriſed by him, and both houſes of parliament, 
and it is their rule in all their proceeding. Do the truths of 


heaven necd to be confirmed by the kings of the earth, and have 
no authority but what they receive from them, or the Pope and his 


church? Toleration is not the oppoſite of intollerance, but the 
counterfeit of it, if it tolerates men to give homage to God, it to- 
Jerates him alſo to receive it. But they may be aſſured, that ligur- 
gies and confeſſions are the idols of the populace ; and if they would 


reject it, that would give their popularity the fatal blow, and ruin. 


their cauſe. And that Confeſſion itſelf gives him more power than 
he exerciſes, as to call ſynods, and have every thing rightly con- 
ducted at them, and all the ordinances rightly adminiſtred and ſet- 
tled duly, &c. Confeſ. ch. xxiii, F. 3. Their objections to faſts 
being appointed by a civil magiſtrate owned, are refuted by expreſs 
ſcripture z where we find examples and authority for faſts appoint- 
ed by kings. 2 Chron. xx 3. Jonah iii 5. obſerved by their ſubjecta, 
by families, Zech. xii 12. viii 19. and by individual perſons,. Dan. 
ix 3. Acts chap. xii. xiv. If a maſter of a family has a right to 
call out the family to defend and preſerve the houſe, when attacked 
by robbers, or on fire, a king has the ſame right to call the ſub · 
jects to the beſt means of defence, which is faſting and prayer, That 
their zeal is hot, but their charity is cold, John xii 35. Their 
ſentiments ſeem to be, that they muſt ſeparate from all that they 
differ from in opinion about any thing; but on this principle there 
can be no ſociety, except on the Popiſh plan, in which plan. all 
muſt think as the Pope does, and make him their infallible rule, to 
yield implicit or blind belief and obedience to him, and make no 
uſe of their own judgement, or exerciſe their reaſon to think for 
themſelves, as they have no right or liberty to do ſo. For two are 
the fewelt that can make a ſociety, and there are not two that 
think alike on all points, or ſcarcely on any; mens opinions and 
ſentiments vary ſtrangely, like their faces; however, on this princi- 
ple they forſake the communion of all ſaints, contrary to the Con- 
feſſion, chap. xxvi. 9. 2. „ Saints by profeſſion are bound to 


maintain an holy fellowſhip and commumon in the worſhip of God 


which communion, as God offers opportunity, is to be extended 1 
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all that call on the name of the Lord Jeſus.” But they will rather 
neglect the public worſhip, and ordinances God hath appointed, as 
means of ſalvation, than do this, contrary to Heb. x 24. Nor is 
it an excuſe, that they may do their beſt at home, or in private 
meetings, as that is th negle&t God's appointment, and chuſe their 
own way, which cannot have his preſence or bleſſing. But this 
conduct rather ſeems to intimate, that each of them think they 
are the only church, and that there are no ſaints out of their com- 


munion, as the Dovatiſts did of old, and the Papiſts till do; and 


ſome of them expreſs thus much, though others have more charity, 


and ailow that there are both miniſters and Chriſtians that are ſaints 


in other communions; and that they have even a right to receive 
the ſol-mn ordinances in their own way, but not with them; and 
this is ſaying, Stand by, I am holter than thou; which ſhews lefs 
humility, and more ſpiritual] pride; and they condemn the Relief 
for keeping promiſcuous communion, becauſe they keep communi- 
on with all whom they are obliged in charity to think Chriſt Keeps 
communion with; but then this condemnation falls ultimately on 
Chriſt for keeping ſuch promiſcuous communion, for they only 
follow his example here. But, ſays Boſton, I will follow Chriſt to 
the ſynagogue, and be ſtricter than they who ſeruple to follow his. 
example; for the uearer I am to him, the ſtricter Jam, as he is 
the rule. God's ordinances are not poluted by the faults of fellow 
worſhippers, nor of them that adminiſter them, and whatever cor- 
ruptions or ſuperſtitions are mixed, if we can wait on them with- 
out joining in, or partaking of theſe, we ſhould follow Chriſt's ex- 
ample, rather than negle& the ordinances, as the benefit depends 
on our ſincerity and the divine bleſſing, the law was made void by 
traditions, then in the Jewiſh church. This conduct is, in 
fact, excommunicating all others, and making all churches ſyna- 
gogues of ſatan, or making new laws for God's houſe, and terms 
of communion ſtricter than his, viz. their covenants and teſtimo- 
nies, &c. and thus aſſuming the royal prerogative of the head of 
the church, and thus ſtraitening thè door of God's houſe, and 
ſhutting out his children from the proviſion of it. Nothing ſhould 
be a term of communion but what is eſſential to ſalvation; the 
doors of the church ſhould be as wide as thoſe of heaven. For 
any to wander from their own commuinon when they have ordinances 
diſpenſed in it, is an impious curioſity, unleſs it be once or twice 
for trial, 1 Theſſ. v 21. and ſhews they have neither reaſon nor re- 
ligion; for if they think another party better than their own, why 
do they not join it? if they do not think it better, why do they 
leave their own to go to it? He that weavereth is like a wive of 
the ſea, driven with the wind, and toſſed; and let not that man 
think he ſhall receive any thing of the Lord, ſays the apoltle. The 
apoltle Panl, as Boſton obſerves, interpoſes the authority of Chriſt, 
1 Cor. i 10. who enjoined peace and brotherly love to all * fol- 

owers 
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lowers whom he will own as his. The church of Corinth was then 
bleeding of the wounds, not given her by avowed enemies, but by 
profeſſed friends. He that ſheddeth man's blood, by man ſhall his 
blood be ſhed ; but he that ſheddeth the blood of the church of God, 
by Gad ſhall his blood be ſhed. Schiſm, ſedition, hereſy and pro- 


faneneſs. go together, as in Corah and the ten tribes. Error and 
immorality and ſuperſtition are diſeaſes in the body, but ſchiſm is 
the deſtruct ion of it. Though there were fundamental errors, groſs 
immorality, and ſymbolizing with idolaters at Corinth, yet ſchiſm 
is the firſt thing blamed by the apoſtle. They who have moſt of 
the Spirit of Chriſt are moſt for peace and unity, Eph. iv 3- The 
pretence to ſtrictneſs gives riſe to ſchiſm. Thus the Phariſees were 
ſtricter than Chrift, and the falſe apoſtles at Galatia than Paul, 
Separation is ſinful, if communion can be kept without fin. See 
Rutherford's Peaceable Plea. | | 
Ringleaders of Schiſm, like the Galatian teachers, always level 
at the true ambaſſadors of Chriſt, to mar their labours, and ſcatter 
their flocks ; and they that any way countenance ſuch, bid them 
God's ſpeed, and thereby are partakers of their evil deeds, ſays 
Boſlon. Every matter is not a ſufficient reaſon to breed diviſion in 
a family, to ſeparate the neareſt relations, or to cauſe rebellion in 
a ſtate, much leſs diviſion in a church, The ſpirit of ſatan is 2 
ſpirit of diſcord and diviſion. The rule'is, Separate from the faulty 
ef Chriſtians and corruptions of any church, but not from the or- 
dinances of Chriſt and the communion of ſaints ; for Chriſt will 
forſake ſuch as forſake his ambaſſadors and his ſaints, Separate 
from them where they are wrong, bnt not where they are right. 
But it is a contradiction to join. in family worſhip, and not in public 
worſhip, when they are the ſame people, bnt only a ſmaller num- 
ber, and the ſame way of worſhip. It is one thing to diſſent from 
an eſtabliſhed church, and another thing to ſeparate from the com- 
munion of all ſaints. Diffenters prevent an eſtabliſhed church from 
falling into total defect ion and corruption. TheEngliſh Prefbyterians 
and Independents defired to have their differences buried in oblivion 
at the revolution, and to be termed United Brethren ; and it is to 
be hoped the Scots ones will ſoon do ſo too, as they differ much 
leſs ; and ſome of theſe two parties are turning more moderate, and 
tending to it; both miniſters and people are more laborious and 
diligent in the exerciſe of religion than many others. A book en- 
titled The Marrow of Modern Divinity ; as if there were an anti- 
ent and a modern, Eph. iv 5. J 
contention. Edward Fiſher of Oxford univerſity, was the author, 


it was condemned by the Scots aſſembly about 1720, as dangerous, 
containing the moſt deadly poiſon of antinomianiſm, as that 1/7, a 
believer is not under the law, but altogether delivered from its 
i. c. as a rule of life, as well as a covenant of works, 2d, that 
the Lord can ſee no fin in a believer, 3d, that the Lord is not 
angry with a believer for his fins, 474, that the Lord doth not chaſ- 
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tice a believer for his fins, contrary to examples in ſcripture, ge, 


that a believer hath no cauſe to confeſs or crave pardon for his fins, 


nor to faſt, or mourn, or humble himſelf, &c. ſome texts of ſerip- 
ture are wreſted to it, contrary to the ſecond and third rules of inter- 

retation, Rom. vi 14. vii 6. ceremonial law, Numb, xxiti 21. 
Ifaiah liv g. But a minority of the aſſembly diſfered from the reſt, 
and endeavoured to vindicate and defend it, which theſe parties have 
alſo done, and condema them that condemn it, as condemning pre- 


cious goſpel truths which it contains ; the book is a ſyſtem contain- + 


ing the dactrines of the goſpel, and therefore none but Socinians 
wonld condema it in the groſs, but theſe are ſaid to be many. Mr 
Walker ſaid in the afſembly that a great part of the church were 
of that opinion, called new light, as he had learned from a com- 


putation in a pamphlet, theſe condemn the three parties, and alſo 


thoſe called evangelical popular preachers in their church, as Anti- 
nomians following the marrow doctrine, which of all errors is 
that which mankind are moſt prone to, in the purſuit of pleaſures, 
riches and honours, 1 John it 16. gratifying their appetites and 
paſſions, and therefore, it is the moſt dangerous to ſociety, theſe 
dwell always on ſpeculative myſtical points, being againſt impiety 
and open profaneſs, and condemn morality as legal doctrine, and 
not the goſpel, though by far the greater part of the bible treats 
on the practice of religion, in the duties we owe to God, ſociety and 
ourſelves ; mankind being much more averſe to do than to know 
their duty. Mr Wefley, an accurate obſerver of things, told his 
people that the Engliſh truſted to their works without faith, and 


the Scots to faith without works, and bad them beware of that 


faith, as it had deſtroyed thouſands, and made them tenfold more 
the children of perdition than others, that Antinomian free grace, 
which gives a freedom to fin, has indeed been glaring in the writs 
ings and diſcourſes of theſe called evangelical preachers ;| they ſeem 
to mean well in magnifying the grace of God as abounding to the 
chief of penitent ſinners, without guarding it, as Paul has done, 
Rom. vi. &c. from miſunderſtanding his Epiſtles, they have led 
their diſciples to preſume on grace; one of them ſaid the more he 


| finned, the more grace was magnified in pardoning his fins. They 


think they are ſafe to imitate ſcripture ſaints in all, not conſidering 
that the ſcripture ſaints who fell into any groſs fins, were converted 
by miraculous means, as David, who continued impenitent 2 year, 
aud doubtleſs would have continued forever ſo, had not a prophet 
been ſent to him; he is the moſt mixt character in any hiſtory, ſa- 


cred or profane, and has given moit occaſion to infidels to object aug: 


ſcoff at ſcripture and its perſonages, he ſuffered ſeven years fore ad- 
verſity at the peril of his life, during which he behaved well, but 


he behaved ill in proſperity, he is ſaid to act according to God's, 


Jon heart, in his political character, in the adminiſtration of pub- 


lic affairs in the ſtate, and not in his moral character in piety, ag 
many divines iguorant!y ſappoſe. Solomon was altogether an ex- 
| tra ordiuary 
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traordinary perſon, Rabab was not a harlot, but an inkeeper, ag 
the word denotes, and fo faithful in the way of her profeſſiou to 
ber pueſts, that ſhe would not endanger them though againſt tle⸗ 
Rate. The Iſraelites did not borrow, but aſk of the Egyptians 
precious things when they left them, the word never fignilies to 
borrow. The Gentiles were converted by the apoſtles and miracles, 
and were ignorant in a great meaſure, that the fulfilling their groſ 
luſts were crimes, being groſsly ignorant. The thief on the croſy 
was perhaps as ignorant. The fathers or *antients ſay, let none 
expect repentance at death, till Chriſt be ſuffering again, nor for 
any ſuch groſs fins, till prophets and apoſtles ariſe. The deluſions 
of fatan are great depths, and when the blind lead the blind, both 
myſt fall into the pit. Peter's ſituation was what is properly temp- 
tation, viz. danger of ſuffering, for the allurements of pleaſure, 
rofit, bonour, &c. are not properly ſuch, Paul is ignerantly and 
falſely uſed 2s an example, for though he ſays, he was the chief of 
finners, yet he tells, he obtained mercy becauſe he ated ignorantly 
in perſceuting the ſaints, taking Chriſtianity for a falſe religion, he 
was the moſt upright man that ever lived, for he always acted ac- 
cording to his knowledge, the jailor was in like caſe. It is very 
ſtrange to ſee theſe mens accovuts of their ſaints, they are fiightfy 
monſters, lufficient to deter any man of integrity, reaſon or ſenſe, 
from commerce with them; they practice the groſſeſt fins, and fins 
of all kinds, and one is at a ſoſs to know their difference between 
ſaints and ſinners, till they join religion with their wickedneſs, and 
as the Abbe Raynal obſerves, atone for their fins by their prayers 
and religious enthuſiaſm, bigotry, zeal, &c. hence Scoffers, Deiſts, 
Socinians, &. obſerve, that theſe great pretenders to revelation, or- 
thodoxy and faith; noiſy profeſſors with airs of ſanctity, are not to 
be truſted. That religious people are not upright in dealing, but 
vſe fraud, deceit, detain what they owe; place all their religion in 
piety and the firſt table of the law, as if they could profit Gud when 
they impoſe on men, as giving unſound cattle or goods to the ig- 
norant, or at too high a rate, taking the advantage of ignorance and 


neceſſity. Mr Weſley obſerved that the Engliſh placed all religion, 


in the fecond table of the law, or juſtice to man and blaſphemed the 
name of God, and profaned the Sabbath, which all Proteſtant 
churches do after the manner of Rome, preferring holy days of 
man's making to it, except Scotland, which has of late followed 
their fatal example. It is the firft thing dying criminals and finners 
uſually lament, and the inlet to all wickedneſs, as if there is no 
ſeaſon to attend ordinances and be ſerious, all is gone, fee p. 227. 
The ſcripture frequently exhorts to be perfect, and the Methadiſts, 
&c. aſpire after it, but theſe Solifidians ſeem to dread it like dam- 
nation, the full import of it is noted, Phil. ii 15. it is to be with- 
aut cauſe of blame to neglect no duty to any, to practice no crime, 


though it is not that ablolute perfection before the fall, * of a 
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fiture Late, there is little elſe but hypocriſy or profaneneſs and in- 
fidelity, they are the bett people or party who have the beſt con- 
duct, the tree is known by its fruits, little can be expected of eſta- 
Plume chiuches, being the faſhionable religion, they are attended 
by thoſe that have mo religion but for the faſhion, both clergy and 
inity of the Roman church have much fewer abſurdities where not 
eſtabliſhed, and are more ſerious and daiuful in their way than Pro- 
tetiants, the Methodiſts excepted, the commands are read every day 
in the Engliſh churches, which makes them upright in dealing, &c. 
but they are not uſed by Scots Preſbyterians in the church, they 
are only treated in catechizing, though ſome of them unite faith 
and works, grace and duties in their ſermons, and ſome Engliſh 
churchmen, as Hervey, &c. have by well meaning miſtakes, run 
into the Soiifidian Antinomian free grace, though Arminia niſm, &e, 
is molt prevalentz and there is an edition of the liturgy adapted to 
the Unitarian principle, which ſhews there are Socinians in that 
church, wanting to have the liturgy adapted to that principle, ſince 
Archbiſnop Laud, they have been generally reckoned Arminians, 
ſo that a Lord temporal told the bench of biſhops or Lords ſpiri- 
tual, that the church of England had Calviniſtic articles, an Ar- 
miuian clergy and a Popiſh liturgy, and Arminianiſm in rejecting 
imputed righteouſneſs, which their chief writers do, as Tillotſon, 
Bray, &c. &c. as effectually deſtroys the faith and ſalvation of the 
goſpel, as Socinianiſm or Unitarianiſm and Deiſm, though not di- 
rectly, as the Solifidians do not declare for Antinomianiſm directly, 


but pretend to reject and difown it, but flying merit, they run to 


the oppoſite extreme, and ſay, God ſuffers his people to fall into 
fin, to humble them, though the devil, the greateſt finner is the 
proudeſt, ſin hardens, grace only humbles, but if they can believe 
they are elected, and that all their fins are pardoned, however 
creat, they think they are ſafe, and by an enthufiaſtic deluſion, or 
religious feelings, take theſe as marks ialtead ofa good life; the Ar- 
minians think the gplding thatChriſt fulfilled all righteouſneſs, leaves 
no room for obedience, and leads to licentioufneſs, but though he o- 
beyed the law for his people, he did not obey the goſpel for them, by 
faith, repentance and fiucere obcdience ; thoſe that hold imputed 
rigtiteoufneſs are alſo at a loſs. to find any occaſion for obedience, 
but there is the fame need of holineſs to the mind as of health to 
the body, as there is no eaſe or enjoyment of life wichout it, the 
torments of hell are the vices and diſeaſes of the mind, horror and 
remorſe, hopelefs diſpair, &c. repreſented by the figures of fice and 
brimſtone, tormenting the bodily ſenſes 3 holineſs is the quality fit- 
ing for the ſociety of heaven; venemous, ravenous unclean beaſts, 
allociate not with the ciean and barmleſs as the lion and the lamb, 
therefore the great object and end of the goſpel is to reſcue from, 
and reſtore to holineſs, as God is holy, to bear his image, in order 
to enjoy his fayour and preſence 1 obſerve then whether any popu- 
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lar preacher or party propagates and increaſes vice or virtue, it hay 
been obſerved that honeſt men have turned rogues after following 
ſuch a man or party, though they prayed all night, they would 
cheat all day, but by the fruits is the tree known; repentance at 
the cjoſe of life is ſo uncertain that no wiſe man will truſt to it, we 
have known many think themlclves true penitents, and ſay if they 
were to live they would be better, and having recovered from ſick- 
neſs, and others got reprieves from the ſentence of death, returned 
to their vices, as the {wine to the mire, and the dog to his-vomit, 
and if fo:ne had men reformed, or ſome good men have been found 
in bad offices, as Titus, Ganganelli, &c, the Lord works wonders 
now and then, only not one of 1000 are ſafe, but ſome believers of 
this kin) have, like Peter, thought they had faith to walk on the 
ſea, and others to bring manna from heaven 1n a deſert, but were 
diſappointed, yet they think if they can believe that all the fins 
they can commit are forgiven, they are fergiven, and therefore, be- 
lieve fo, crede quod habes et babes, ſome think they are iuſpired, 
and at all times when they chuſe, which the Quakers do not, and 
theſe reprobate human learning, becauſe they think they are inſpir- 
ed, and know the ſenſe of ſcripture, thus, though ignorant of the 
original languages, if they have neither human nor divine learning, 
they are as ignorant as brutes or ideots, though full of nonſenſe, 
as that they can abltain from no evil, and do no good, but are ir- 
teſiſtably driven to ſin before regeneration, yet all own that the hy- 
pocrite, who 1s certainly unregenerate, can equal the true Chriftian 
in the externals of religion, he can abſtain from all vices, and per- 
form all duties, nay, the apoftle ſuppoſes he may ſuffer martyrdom 
for vain glory ; though his heart is not right with God, nor de- 
lights in his ſtatutes and ordinances, yet he is content if he can 
make the world belteve it. The Engliſh companion to the altar 
uſually in the liturgy, like the Marrow, Hervey, &c. ſavours of 
Antinomianiſm, 1a order to profane the Lord's ſupper, &c. though 
it has excellent things in it, eſpecially on prayer, which is the 
chief means of exciting and preparing the mind for gogd, and ab- 
ſtaining from evil, of true joy in proſperity, and true peace, quiet 
and comfort in adverfity, which they that neglect mult be wicked 
and wretched, like thoſe that hallow not the Sabbath. Selfſh- 
neſs, or following the idotical felf- will and ſelf-intereſt have been 
reckoned the ſource of all vices, and univerſal benevolence, the 
ſource of all virtues ; let no man fſcek his own things, or ſelf. in- 
tereſt only, but every man another's wealth, ſays the apoſtle ; the 
philoſophers diftate to allow firangers of the running water, and 
ſhew them the way, how far ſhort of Chriſtian beneſicence; a pari- 
ſian medical man, having ſcen the bulk reject revelation, had the 
curioſity, after having peruſed the philoſophers to read the New 
Teſtament, and told me he found proofs of its divine original in e- 
very page, both felfiſh, political and Solifidian or Antinomian 
partize, and perſons clergy, &. elabliſhed and uneſtabliſned _ 
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related a prodigious number of invideous malicious lies -a theſe 
two men, Whiteficid and Weſley, that have ſo far excceded them in 
piety and labours and theChriſtian public ſpirit and conduct in propa» 
gating it at home aud abroad among Heathens, no doubt they had 
faults, the greateſt men are ſaid to have the greateſt inequalities, 
ſuch different ſcenes muſt have enlarged, and often changed their 
views. Weſley not finding men of learning, or at leaſt nominal 
pretenders to it pious, juſtly preferred the latter for clergy, and ſee- 


ing the abuſe of learning thought it once more hurtful than uſeful, 


but in his admirable addreſs to clergy of all denominations, he ſhews 
the uſe and neceſſity of the original languages. I was once almoſt 
inclined to think the Roman the true church, from its great ſhew 
and imputed righteouſneſs, a miſtake, &c. ravens croak at the bird 
jove, as they cannot foar ſo high. 

Apoſtates from any profeſſion or party are the moſt art ful mali- 
cious enemies, as Demas, Julian the apoſtate, &c. and load it 
with moſt falſe reproaches, envy attends merit as-its ſhaddow, and 
thus the reformers have been abuſed by even clergy of the reform- 
ed churches, who, it has been obferved, are unworthy to mention 
their very names, or to have looſed their ſhoe latchets; they had 
great faults without doubt, for Luther was fiery and raſh in con- 
demning clerical celibacy by his example, and Calvin was more ſo 
in applying the judicial law to burn that profane blaſpheming 
Socinian Servetue, which he afterwards regretted, ſeeing his miſ- 
take ; Knox cannot be juſtly ſaid to have ſhewn rudeneſs to Queen 
Mary; Goodal has proven the detection of her conduct by original 
Jetters of her own, in the ſtile of the day. See his Queen Mary. 
They certainly had no political ends, as ſelf-intereſt, eaſe, quiet, 
ſafety, but the contrary. Conſtantine, Cramwell, Henry VIII. & Eli- 
zabeth, who was head of the church to diate and rule in it, 1Cor. 
xiv 34. had political ends, The knowledge of vices is worſe than 
ignorance of ſciences, none can be faid to poſſeſs more than they 
apply to uſe of either knowledge or treaſures. the queſtion is, whe- 
ther ſociety is in a better ſtate and condition in Mahomedan or 
Chriſtian monarchic ſtates, or in Popiſh or Proteſtant, or Pagan 
ones? it 1s certainly in a much worſe in America, than before 
Europeans went there, as there were no calamitics nor crimes, like 
the ſlavery of the negroes, there is no ſuch, miſery as flavery of 
whatever kind, natural and pe: {ova], or civil in governments or 
religious in perſecution, or moral in the ſlavery of vices, &c. As 
the Marrow was well meant, any well meaning book, author or 
cauſe, though miſtaken, atracks the ſympathy and fupport by ſut- 
fering for a good intention, and therefore neglect is the way to 
ſuppreſs ſuch. An antient king, not being able to root out Chrit- 


tianity by perſecution, but 100 ariſing in the place of one, took 


another method, he fawned on them, or as the proverb 48, killed 
them with kindneſs, as Conſtantine did the church. Every logici- 


an knows that a right definition includes the end of any thing ; 3 
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end of the goſpel diſpenſation was to recover man from fin to heli. 
neſs, and a ſcrmon which atteads not to that has no end or ufc, aud 
if morality be not deduced from 248 Ape] principles and Clhriltian pri- 
vileges, it has no ſourſe or foundation. Knowledge, faith, love, 
hape. &c. never mean Peculat ive, notions in the mind in fe cipture, 
Wl imply all their fruits ju the heart and life, in 1 Cor. Kit. the 

apoſtle intimates that extraordinary and miraculous gilts were nat 
to continue in the church bat for a time, knowledge, . «. by in- 
ſpiration, tongues, prophecies, miracles weie to ceale, as faith and 
hope will do in heaven, there being no more need of them, but 
charity, the law of love, the bond of unity and foul of happineſs 
abideth forever. Miracles and inſpuation were concomitant, thoſe 
were needful to confirm theſe, and when it was compleated by tie 
ſcriptures of the New Teltament, and the goſpel profefied aud 
practiced by a ſufficient number of Jewiſh and Gentile converts, to 
bear witneſs to the truth for a teftimony, there was no more need 
for miracles; a divine commiſſion and revelation, as theie of Mnf: 
and Chrift, the prophets and apoſtles, needed ſuch divine proofs to 
atteſt them, without which they could not be received as ſuch, 
the pretence of ſome Proteſtants that miracles continued during the 
three firſt centuries, while Chriſtianity was perſecuted by all the 
worldly powers, until it was eſtabliſhed by them, is groundleſs, the 
lives of the primitive Chriſtians, and their ſuffering with ſuch cheer- 
fulucſs, were more wonderful than miracies, and as for the pretended 
miracles of the church of Rome, atteſted only by ſuperſtitions en- 
thuſiaſtic fanatics of their own party, they are like the reſt of their 
impoſtures, ſee page 189, 2 Theſ. ii 9. the miracles of Moſes Su 
the prophets, Chriſt and his apoitles were done openly and acknow- 
ledged by their enemies, but ſome Proteſtants, with clergy and Jait; ty, 
are ” equal with Papiſts here, who have publithed books relating 
miracles, as that clowds full of rain were diſperſed to the moun- 
tains, (which they naturally do) by their prayers, &c. and ſe- 
veral eftabliſhed clergy and whole parties pretend to inſpiration, 
and ſuch can all harrangue, and reject learned men, being rendered 
unfit for inſpiration by human learning, and they are inſpired when 
ever they incline to harrangue, which the Quakers, with more mo- 
deſty pretend not. But Moſes, Uaiah, Ar and Paul were learned 


men; when the ſcriptures were compleated to be a perfect role of 
knowledge, doctrine, faith and practice, further inſpiration was need- 


leſs, as more than enough is not necefſary, 2 Tim. 1! 15, 17. and 
this rule was the ſtandard by which other doctrines are to be judged, 
Iſaiah viii 20. and weighted in this balance of the ſanctuary. Ihe 


doctrine of trauſubſtantiation can not be afferted without a nc. * 


coined philoſophy, that a ſubſtance can be changed into anorhes, 

and its accidents remain, as of wool into ſtone, having fill the 
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old Error is not fo antient as Un! ah nor eſtahliſhed churches as 
the Cheittlan, being ſections lrom it, let page 170. impottors pres 
tc d to gzecllencies above Others, as mirocles, trantubitantiations 
giving abſo. (Th 102 8, &c. and th: re by in pole on the weak and iguo- 
rant, Linking them fo far preze: able to upright men, who uſe no 
ſoch arts to deceive many nediators aud ſastaments, infaliibiiicy, &. 


0 % a tpecigus ſhiew to deceive, and all for gain and vain glorys 


znhition, honours, &c. but wat fully proves the Popiſh miracies 
hi be inpolltures of fallchoods, is, that though their miſſionaries 
hive gone % molt parts of the world ſince the reformation, yet 
none of them were ever cuducd with the gift of languages, nor did 
a miracles before the Heatheas, as the 1 did, though they 
pretend to have miracles id cvery age, they had to learn the lan- 
guages of the nations they went to Chriſtiaalze, and of which they 
* them the apoſtles, as of the Indians, Japan, Chida, &c. lee 

ge 84. yet they lay others have no church, becauſe they have 
no 3 Kc. and no ſacrament becanle they have not tranſub- 
ſtantiation, thoie that have not acquired the ule of their ſenſes and 
reaſon, are incapable of any religion, and thoſe that will not uſe 
them, but belleve knaviſh impoſters rather chan them, are volun- 
tary fools, and defcrve ſuch treatment. ® | 


ANTINOMIANISHM. 


We proceed now in the laſt place, to conſider more extenſively 
and particulariy the * tino ian hereſy, which is the worſt of all, 
as it is a COMPUCALIGN of all others; it implies not only wrong prace 
tices, hut wroag principles, which lead ti theſe praQtices 8, his faith 
18 wrong whoſe conduct is not right; it was the fit error and ſchiſm 
both ta opinion and practice; it Tali what is wroag in thoughts 
word and deed, the, diſorders of the mind, inclinations and diſpo» 
lions ; deſires, appetites and. paſſions; purpoſes and reſolutions, 
which are virtual acti9ns, as hatred is accounted murder; when 
luſt hath conceived, it bringeth forth ſin, and when lin is Hniſhed, 
it briugeth forth death. The law 1s the rule or right way, the 
plain and ſtraight path, the way of virtue and holineſs is the hos 
nourable, laſe, happy way; he that walks uprightly walks ſurely. 
Tue way of vice is à dark, dangerous, crooked path in:quity is 
that which is unequal; fin is erring from the mark, and loling the 
prize, Prantgrefſton is breaking the barriers, or going over 
buundaries, | 

It is argued in defence of purſuing the objects of the appetities 
and defires, that it is following nature to gialiy its inclinations. 
This is argued chiefly in favours of the ſenfaal appetites, but it is 


equally appli ;cayleto all. The two laws of animal nature that man 


poſſeſſes, in common with the brates, are ſelf pret renal on, and the 
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gulated by reaſon and the moral ſenſe, which the brutes have not. 
Therefore meat and drink are to be uſed in moderation; for if any 
uſe them to exceſs, it tends to deſtroy inſtead of ſupporting nature; 
fot health conſiſts in temperance alone, and life is to be hazarded 
in the defence of religion, liberty and one's country. And the pro- 
pagation of the ſpecies, to continue the human race, muſt be ſub- 
ſervient to the rules of good order and ſociety, and not the lawleſs 
irregularities, and licentiouſneſs of the animals, to gratify only the 
animal appetites. A conjugal ſociety muſt be formed by the union 
of hufband and wife, for their mutual ſuccour and comfort, and 
uniting their care of their offspring. But even the animals, in their 
natural ſtate, not reduced into ſubjection to men, pair as ſoon as 
they are capable of propagation, and live as it were in chaſte wed - 
lock, without forſaking their own mates, to adulterize with others; 


and a certain wood-land dove never enters into a ſecond wedlock 


after its mate dies, but {till deplores its deceaſed mate. But if in. 
dulgence be pled for one appetite, as following in gratifying its re- 
queſts, then it may be pled for every one, as gluttaay, drunken- 
neſs, whoredom, covetoutneſs, theft, robbery, fraud, deceit, ex- 
tortion, oppreſſion, &c. and ſome are fo ſavage, as to delight moſt 
in crueity ; and then ther is no fafety for either perſon or property, 
ſee page 72. A certain king would make no laws againſt adultery, 
as he thought ſuch a thing could not be ; it being needleſs for a 
man that has a wife of his own, or a woman that has-a huſband ; 
nor any concerning ſelf-murder, thinking ſuch a thing could not 
be, it is ſo unnatural. The laws of virtue do not prohibit any en- 
joyment, but only the irregular or exceſſive purſuit of it, which is 
hurtful to the individual, as well as ſociety. The matter of co ac- 
tion is a crime, but the form, circumſtances, motives, &c. conſtitutes 
the crime. Murder is only the taking away of life, but the differ- 
ence lies in taking it away innocently, or by accident, or in felf- 
defence, or lawfully for a crime, which logiciens diſtinguiſh into 
murder, chance-medley, and man-{i2ughter. Whoredom is only 
propagating the ſpecics, but then it is out of the regular order of 
marriage. Lying is only uttering words, but then they are not 
juſt or true. Covetouſneſs is only deſiring certain objects, but then 
they are another's. - No vice differs more from another, thap the 
ſame vice does from itſelf in different circumſtances, called aggrava- 
tions, as againſt knowledge, &c. or by one that ſhould be an ex- 
ample to others of the contrary, as ſuperiors, parents, maſters, teach- 
ers, magiſtrates, the aged, &c. what is wrong in mere ſpeculation 
only preverts, but does not pollute the mind, What refers to prac- 
tice, and eſpecially the ſenſual vices, pollute and defile the mind 28 
well as prevert the conduct. Vice is a vile, loathſome, odious, 2+ 
bominable thing, compared to the vileſt things, and moſt loathſome 
di ſeaſes, as the plague and leproſy that excluded from ſociety ; and 
it is as infectious as ill air, or poiſonous food, and to be dreaded 
accordingly. Moral diſcaſcs ate moſt infecticus. Virtue and vice 

ale 
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are oppoſite, as light and darkneſs, health and fickneſs, order and 
confuſion, yea, life and death. Iniquity changes the nature of 
things, and turns them upſide down, as order to confuſion, light to 
darkncſs, health to ſickneſs, the beautiful frame of nature to chaos. 
It deceives by fair appearances of pleaſure, profit, honour and ad- 
vantage, and yields the contrary; as pain, forrow, loſs, diſgrace in 
the end Moral evil is the ſource of all natural evil, as poverty, 
pain, diſeaſes, toil, labour, ſorrow, wars, flavery, death, &e. Vir- 
tue, wiſdom or religion has the oppoſite effects; it is the ſoul of 
happineſs ; it changes ſorrow into joy, and gives light amidſt the 
darkſome night, and vale of death; it deſcends from the ſource of 
perfection and happineſs, and moves towards it, till it be joined to 
it. The philoſophers repreſented ſenſuality, ignorance and vice by 
death; and ſet up cenotaphs or empty coffins, in the places of them 
that had deſerted their accademics ; and gave up with learning and 


virtue. Religion converſes with God and the heavenly ſociety, 


The impreſſions of piety and virtue on the mind, are a ſurer evi- 
dence of aſfuraace of the divine favour, than a revelation from 


heaven. Religion is the life, the light, the health and happineſs of 


the ſoul in every ſtate ; it is the bond of ſociety, the ſupport of laws 
and government, the nurſe of liberty, as Plato ſays. Judea, Greece 
and Rome, flouriſhed while they preſerved integrity and fidelity. 
Abraham feared he would loſe both his wife aud his life at Gerar, 
becauſe the fear of God was not there. The Emperors of Rome 
coveted religious titles more than civil ones, as pious, holy, &c. 
Thoſe that robbed even Heathen temples were viſibly puniſhed, as 
it was an inſult to religion, and ſacred things in general. Atheiſm 
and anarchy go together; therefore all wiſe ſtates reverenced and 
ſupported religion, and the miniſters of it. The prieſthood was ſo 
highly eſteemed, that kings and emperors chooſed to be priefts : but 
theſe happy effects are eminently the fruits of true religion. How 
noble and ſublime are the rules of the Chriſtian religion, and the 
life of Chriſt, compared with that of Mahomed, a robber, plunderer, 
ſenſualiſt, cruel and ſavage? All vices are divided into ſenſual, 
which aſſimulate to the brutes, and Giabolical ; as envy, malice, 
hatred, revenge, pride, cruelty, &c. which aſſimulate to devils, and 
which are contrary to the laws of purity.piety, ſobriety, benevolence, 
bumanity, meekneſs, patience, reſignation. Some vices yield neither 
profit nor pleaſure even for the preſent ; as that monſtrous one of 
blaſpheming the name of God, taking it in vain by profane {wears 
ing, imprecating curſes or damaation, at which the devils tremble, 
James ii 7, 9. Exod. xx 7. The Heathnens durſt not pronounce 
the name of their god Demiurgos, leſt the earth ſhould tremble, and 
nature be removed from her ſeat, 

We ſhall view Antinomianiſm in its largeſt extent, or whatever is 
wrong in the conduct of individuals, or contrary to the good order 
and welfare of ſociety, the laws of fidelity, love, gratitude, juſtice, 
integrity, honeſty, liberty, charity, mercy, hoſpitality, peace, truth, 

RE: | . moderation, 
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moderation, pity or companion, YE. 1. is not the i; anowledge, But 
thepractice of victue that cmititutes merit, or makes good men. 
Th Gnoſtics of old valued themfelves upon their having a ſublimity 


* 


and ſupcriority of knowledge, and thought they could be ſaved 


˖ 
thereby bent reducing 15 10 Pract! Ce. Sp: a K i; wedge 


beg! c pride, which 1 1s 1 the molt cnbeconing unreaſonable Vice in 
dependent belugs, whole vie and health and proſperity depend on a 


Power above. It was the firſt and greatett error. Ignorance in- 


2cd is the ſource of it, and of unbclief or infidelity, and every error, 
Bur none can be far properly t o know more than what they * 
and faith withoat works, or the fruits of righteboufneſs, is alſo uſe. 
Jeſs; and if theſe be real, they produce al; their genuine effects. To 
act againſt knowledge or light, is like wa! Owing poiſon, Kuowin 2 
it will be fatal: and Solifidians or Libertines are no better, for tf 
they believe vice to be dangerous, why do they Practia it 2 If Mey 
believe virtue the wey to internal prace and eternal hap -pincfs, v why 
do they not purſue it? If they believe eternal miſery is the cygfe- 
quence of vice, why d9-they not tiy it? Men may live fools, but 
fools they cannot die Libertines give looſe reins to all their evil in— 
clinations. Faith without works is a mere fancy, and no faith ar 
all. It is diabolical doctrine, that the greater the finuer the greater 
the ſaint 3 that the more they tin the more grace is magnified i in 

ardoning their fin. It would make the goſpel the miniſtration, 
and Chriſt the miniſter of Un, and overwhelm the world with wick- 
edneſs. 

Temptation to "RE is properly the ſear or feeling of ſome evil or 
ſuffering, and the deſire to avoid it, or get free of 1 4 as perſecut ion, 
&c. This made Peter diflemble in time of danger; for the allure- 
ments of pleaſures, riches, honours, &. are not properly or ſtrictly 
ſuch, and they who cannot reſiſt theſe could far leſs ſuffer evil ra- 
ther than * His or loſe ail, Phil. iii 8. for the cauſe of conſcience. 
Trae religion renders the mird humane and gentle, benevolent and 
generous and fits for the ſociety of the bright regions above, 
Falſe religion has the oppoſite effect, and fits for the lociety of the 
dark regions below. Angels and ders wolves and ſheep, cannot 

aſſociate; faith without works is the faith of Cevils, Ja. ii 19. The 
life of 80 is that of animals, the life of reaſon is that of true phi- 
loſophers, the life of true faith and grace is the divine life of ſaints, 
the life of fajſe faith is that of devils and hypocrites, 

Agricola, in the 16th century, was the firſt that ſaid the ſame 
things were not fins in en, that are ſins in others. There is no 
atonement for the fin unto death, 1 John iii 9. Holinefs is the 
health of the ſoul, and the foul of happineſs. Moſt of cuthullaitic 
ſeas lean to the Soul: dian or Antinomian fide in their docttines 
and e, Which is moſt agrecable to human nature, and are 
ſiocked at hearing of morality and good works, as if mortal fins, 


aud are frighted at hearing of prefſiing towards perfection; there is 
litile 
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littls exzrciſe of reaſon or ehriſtianity in the world, quakers and 
methadilts exeepted: But works without faith, or legaliſm, is bet - 
ter than the contrary, as it tends to the good of ſociety, The doc- 


trine of abſolute promiſes, abſolutions, and indulgences, are Ante- 
nomian; but we ſhall deſcend to a few of the particular irregulari- 


ties and diſorders contrary to the public good, or the welfare of 
ſociety. . | | 

1/2. Perſecution is contrary to the laws of humanity, reaſon, juſ- 
tice, Chriſtian, relig ioue, natural and civil liberty. There are na- 
tural and perſonal rights of body and mind, as the choice of food, 
religion, &c. and four kinds of ſlavery; natural, which is that of 
indi vidul perſons; moral, which 1s the ſubjection of reaſon to ſenſe, 
and the lower appetites of the ſoul; civil, which is that of a people, 
or body politic, to a violent oppreſſor, robber, plunderer, or ty- 
rannical governor ; and religious, which is the being compelled by 
force to forſake the true religion, and the practice of morality, and 
adopt a falſe one, as idolatry, &c. Perſecution is the moſt unrea- 
ſonable, abſurd thing in nature; for no tortures can make one be- 
lieve ſelf-evident abſurdities, contrary to reaſon and the common 
ſenſe of mankind, as tranſubſtantiation, that creatures and artificial 
workmanſhip are gods, or that a part of any thing is equal to the 
whole of it, and that two and three are more or leſs than five. They 
may make men to diſlemble and bypocriſe, but they can no more 


change their mind than their body: It is acting like the tyrant 


Procruſtes, in ſtretching or cutting all men to his length, and is 
antichriſtian in the higheſt degree, and the utmoſt degree of hu- 
man wickedneſs, Every one has a right to chuſe his religion, as 
well as the food that ſuits him. Reaſon, argument and inſtruction 
are the way to convince them that are wrong, and to propagate 
true religion, and not fire and ſword; Moreover, theſe cannot reach. 
the mind, which is the ſubjc& of religion, though they may diſ- 
tort the body. Articles of faith and modes of worſhip, it fiot ido- 
Jatrous, are not ſubject to civil laws, or come under the cognizance 
of the magiſtrate; it is not principles but practices that come un- 
der his juriſdickion; unleſs they be Atheiſtical and Sceptical, or An- 
tinomian and immoral principles, that lead to bad actions, and are 
virtually ſuch. It is the moſt unreaſonable thing in nature, to 
make oen ſuffer in perſon or property that does hurt to no body, If 
people's religion is wrong it hurts only themſelves ; and perſecutors 
not only put martyrs te death, but uſually tortured them in the 
moſt barbarous manner; and the profeffors of all religions have per- 
ſecuted, except the (Juakers, Methodiſts, &c. but there is no di- 
vine authority for it, and no divine religion was ordained to be pro- 
pagated by it, 2 Cor. x 4 The Jews, in the days of David and 
Solomon, when they held ſome neighbouring people in ſubjection 
to them, did not compel them to become Jews, but only levied a 
tax on them, as conquered ſubjects. And Cbriſtianity was propa- 
Oo gated, 
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gated, not like Mahomedaniſm, with fire and ſword, or by foree, 
but by argument, &c. and though the apoſtles, and numerous mul- 
titudes of converts, as 2000 and o, &c. could have muſtered up 
a body, and by miracles, like Joſhua, carried all before them; they 
could thus have conquered, and compelled all the world by force 
and perſecution, as Mahomed did, to ſubmit to them, if fuch had 
been the genius of religion. But inftead of that, they did not 


even uſe ſeif defence, but paſſive obedience, and non-refiftance, ſuf- 


ferivg patiently. This irrational antichriſtian madneſs the world is 
now rid of, as there is no public perſecution at preſent. Papiſts 
and Mahomedans tolerate other religions. Tf the religion of any 


leads them to any diſorder in ſociety, then it is not perſecution but 
civil puniſhment that is inflicted. Chriſtianity could not be ſup- 


preſſed by perſecution, but increafed by it: ſo that it needs not the 


{upport of worldly powers to involve it with politics, as a ſtate re- 


ligion, John xviii 36. Religions that have no internal, true, real 


excellence, could not have been propagated but by force, or ſupport- 


ed but by eftabliſhment of worldly power, as Paganiſm, Mahome- 
daniſm, and corruptions of Chriſtianity, as Eraftian prelacy and 
Popery. Eraſtus, a German lawyer ſaid, the church received its 


_ Cileipline and government from the civil power, having none of its 


own, to this notion he was led from the eſtabliſhment of Chriftianity 
in which it was the caſe. 


2dly, Next to perſecution, flavery is the moſt cruel, wicked thing, 


and contrary to Chriſtianity, It is mo unjuſt for rational beings 
to deprive their fellow-men of their natural right, and compel them 
by force and violence to what is unreaſonable and contrary to natu- 
ral liberty; and exerciſe oppreſſion and favage barbarity, which is 
contrary to reaſon and religion, and ſuch horrid wickedneſs, that 
none poſſeſſed of humanity, or that is entitled to the denomination 
of man could do, much lefs any good man. It is worſe than mur- 
der, for it is a lingering living death! Liberty is dearer than life, 
and ſlavery worſe than death. It is hideous to drag out ſuch a 
miſerable life, under the abſolute tyrannical power of another; and 
particularly to hinder them of the means of ſalvation, or the life 
to come; and keep them in ignorance, that they may not obtain 
liberty, according to the rule of Chriſtians and Mahomedans, that 


make ſlaves of none of their own religion. How glorious is a land 


of liberty, to ſet men free from bondage and flavery. To buy and 
ſell our fellow. men, or rational creatures like beaſts, and tear them 


from their relations and country, and hold them under barbarons 


oppreſſion. and ignorance, 1s cruelly deſtroying both ſoul and body, 
and ſuch will be punithed accordingly, Rev. xxii 12. They that 
uſe ſygar rum, and what ſlaves are kept for doing, are equally cri- 
manal, ſee p. 81. 

zaly. Wars are contrary to the goſpel of peace, i. e. the laws of 
the God of peace, and the Prince of peace; the Meſſiah, who was 
peace itfelf, and came to make peace, Whoe ver * 
claims 


„ 


claims. war, or engages in it for avarice, or ambition and unneeeſ- 
farily, thereby renounces Chriſtianity. If a balance of power is 
kept in Europe, why not of rights alſo, by a council of the ſtates, 
and make the aggreſſors indemnify the Joſs, Self- defenee is the firſt 
law of nature, and when our perſons or propertics are attacked, it 
is lawful to defend them. Bat whoever gives occaſion to the war, 
commits as many murders as there are perſons die in it, or on ac- 
count of it; and if they who carry it on, engage in it, not from 
the motives of defendiug their country, liberty, property, life, &c. 


which the Spartans did only, but for a buſineſs, or plunder, &c. 


robbery, and wiſh not to have peace, and prevent ſlaughter, but to 
multiply them, commit as many murders as they occaſion death, 
&c. ; | | = | 

4:hly, Dueling and all combating is the moſt outrageous mad- 
neſs, and daring preſumptuous wickedneſs, to ruſh into the pre- 
ſence of God and eternity in a furious tate of wrath and revenge 
like devils ; and thus plunge into fire and darkneſs, in the infernal re- 
gions with them. It is argued, that honour requires it, and courage 
is diſplayed ia it; but it is juſt the contrary ; true honour conſiſts 
only with the rules of virtue and religion, and murder :s no virtue, 
much leſs ſelf- murder, but the greateſt baſeneſs and meanneſs. None 
has a right to take away liſe but he that gave it, except in ſelf-de- 
fence, which is the caſe in lawful war; and that of criminals, is 
the defence of ſociety, and not by any arbitrary power and right 


that a magiſtrate or governor has. Honour is a ſenſe of juſt intereſt 


and dignity to ſupport liberty, life and property; aud true courage 
can brave and bid defiance to mean inſults as below notice; and 
the neglect or ſilent contempt of things that injure not perſon, 
character or intereſt, which are puniſhable by law, is the greateſt 
courage and victory. Rage and revenge, fooliſhly expofing a life 
that God gave, is a madneſs; it is low and baſe, and like the beaſts 
of prey. It is great to overlook and forgive. Revenge we (till do 
find, the weakcit paſſion of a feeble mind. | 
5, Divination, i. e. fortune-telling, or ſoothſaying, are con- 
trary to the laws of picty, and imply a diſtruſt in providence ; not 
waiting patiently to ſee what providence will bang e paſs: it is a 
falſe pretence to prophecy, and diabolical lying, We the Heathen: 
oracles of old. See on Deiſm. As alſo legerdemain, or witch 
craft, i. e. a ſpecious, but falſe ſhew of miracles, being certain 
tricks done by ſecret arts, or flight of hand; which 1dolaters of old 


practiſe] to lead people from the true God to falſe ones, pretending 


they did theſe by the power of their gods, for this is the meaning of 


witchcraft ia ſcripture, and of the original words, like Popiſh mira- 


cles, Among other nations it fignified the art of ſecretly conveying 
poiſon by meat, cloathes, &. The modern notions of inflicting 
torments at a diſtance, and of changing their ſhapes to that of o- 
ther creatures, and transferring ſecretly the good of their commodi- 


ties are abſurd; they aud the devil could as well create as transform 
a 
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a creature. Thefe and the doctrine of apparitions, ls, Windes 
&c. are contrary to reaſon, philolophy and common ſenſe; and 
trouble no philoſophers or wiſe men; though they are ftill very 
troubleſome to others, and perhaps will be to the end of the world, 
They were propagated by mercenary beings, who deviſed and pub. 
liſhed ſuch netions that alarm the weak for gain. Games of chance 
and lottery are alſo impious, as they are an appeal to 'the Deity to 
decide the matter, which is like taking his name in vain in com- 
mon converſation, and taking another's money for nothing. The 
philoſopher's rule is, Never appeal to a God for a trifle, or make a 
God appear, but for a matter worthy of a God. See Monſieur 
Placette ſur les jeux d' hazard, & la morale chretienne. No true phi- 
loſophers play at games. 

6thly, Luxury and ſelfiſhneſs are contrary to the en of temper. 
ance and moderation; benevolence and liberality, generoſity, chari- 
ty, &c. Thus the andditious aſpire at power, honour, &c. and the 
covetous and rich amaſs treaſure, and expend it in extravagance and 
vauity, as in ſumptuous living, furniture, dreſs and equipage ; uſing 
fine commodities, and many varieties of meats and drinks; and thus 
are loaded with ſuperfluities, while others want the common necel- 
faries, and pine in hunger, thirſt and cold, or are opprefſed with 
hard labour and painful toil, Some wear gaudy apparel, while o. 
thers are cloathed in rags. All are born equally naked and help- 
fels, none are great by nature, or born great, but are ſo only by 
metit, he is the greateſt that does molt good, as Paul. They want 
merit that go to their anceſtors for it; ideots or animals, are born 
noble or royal, if ſuch a thing be, the hero ſays, et genus, &c. 
Our kindred and anceftors, and what we have not acquired by our 
aun merit, I ſcarce call our own, Ovid. Tis phraſe abſurd to 
call a villain great. Pope, 

A community of goods, indeed might encourage the flothful 
and extravagant, and prevent induſtry in ſome. The cafe was dif. 
ferent with the Chriſtians in times of perſecution, and the Spartan 
Kate, &e. But for ſome to aboand in wealth, yea, and be encum- 
bered with luxury and ſuperfluity, to feaſt till they are a burden 
to themſelves with corpulency, and out of ſhape, is ſhameful ; an! 
to monopolize their wealth, and not communicate liberally to ti: 
neceſſities of the poor and needy, is directly contrary to the greg 


laws of love, pity, compaſſion, &c. and ſhew a cruel harduels os. 


heart, that cannot feel another's wo, or relieve them from i it; but 
inſtead of being pitied, the Poor are only deſpiſed, as the Spests. 
tor obſerves, as Ry” it were a Crime to be poor, or as if riches were 2 
virtue, and poverty da vice. The moſt worthleſs wretch is carelle. 

if he be rich, and the moſt deſer-ing deſpiſed if he be poor, v 19 8 
as poveriy is no body's choice, but enthuſiaſts, This conduct is 
contrary to the command of tle great Author of all, and ingrat:- 


bade for his goodneſs; it is injuſtice to thelr brethren, children of 
the 
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the ſame common parant. Nature produces enough of proviſion for 
all her children, but ſome rob others of their ſhare; theſe think 
what they pofſcſs is their own, and that they may do what they 
will with it, and ſpend it, not only in vanity, luxury, ſuperfluity, 
&c. but in groſs wickedneſs, as drunkenneſs, and the gratification 
of the luſts; and become like beaſts or devils, as the concupiſcible 


or irraſcible appetites are gratiſied, and the ſenſual or diabolic vices 


practiſed, But they are only ſtewards of what they poſſeſs for the 
good of others, Pſal. xxiv 1. lxxv 6,—9. and mult give an account 
of it. To give to the poor is to return it to the Author, or lend 
to the Lord, and ſend bills of exchange to heaven, as a certain au- 
thor expreſt:s it, and death will deprive them of all, Pfal. xlix 17. 


It was a ſaying among the Heathens, that all the poor and ſtran- 


gers were lent from Jupiter with a commiſſion to get a portion of 
the goods he entruſted to the rich; that their neceſlity was their 
commiiſion. 'The two chief Chriſtian virtues are hoſpitality to 
ſtrangers, and charity to the needy z and none can be poſſeſſed of 
real piety that want theſe fruits of it, 1 John iii 17. The negle& 
ing to do good when iu our power, involves us in the guilt of the 
oppoſite evil, which we had in our power to prevent, and did not, 
It is the bleſſing of providence that makes to proſper, Deut. viii 18. 
and the curſe blaſts all our endeavours. They act directly contrary 
to the laws of Chriſt, as well as of humanity, that relieve not the 
diſtreſſed; and are neither men nor Chriſtians, having forfeited a 
title to both. The apoſtle does not ſay, How dwelleth the love of 
his brother ia him that hath no bowels of compaſſion, but, How 
dweils the love of God in him ; left he might perhaps have thought 
he had the love of God, though he had not brotherly love, 1 John 


iv 21. iii 17. How great is the promiſe and encouragement of the 


feeling heart and liberal hand! Pal. xli. Nothing can be more 
beautiful and ſtrong. It is ſhameful to ſee many have over-much, 
and others not enough to ſupply their neceſſities. God has given 
ſome riehes, in order to exerciſe the virtue of liberality, charity, 
&c. and others are poor, that they may exercile patience. If ail 
that have enough and to ſpare, beſides furniſhing themſelves with 
neceſſary things, would ſupply the needy in their neighbonrhood, or 
that are within the reach of their knowledge and ability, then 
they might all be relieved and ſupplied, 

A certain good man, a citizen of the world, uſed to eat his meals 
with ill reliſh, confidering how may were in want, and, with the 
moſt ſenſible pleaſure, imparted a ſhare to any at hand, The poet 
expreſſes himſelf in a moving manner on this ſubject. 


O! pity human woe, 
"Tis what the nappy to the wretched owe. 
Ab! little think the gay licentious proud, &. 
„ n Thomſon's Winter, J. 285. 
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It is the higheſt pleaſure to do a good office, Job xxix. xxx, xxl. 
chapters, and it is God-like to relieve the diſtreſſed. Job could 
not eat his morſel alone, but gave a part thereof to the needy, 
Glorious promiſes are made to ſuch ; and wealth otherwiſe is a curſe, 
Luke xvi. 19. Wich. holding the needy's portion is covetouſneſs, 
theft, and robbery, The favour of heaven will ſmile upon the mer- 
ciful, ſweeten their erjoyments, increaſe their ſubſtance, and bleſs 
their poſterity; and otherwiſe, the frowns and curſe of heaven will 
imbitter their enjoyments, and blaſt their ſubſtance, In the body- 
politic every member ſhould feel or ſuffer with, and relieve another 
as in the natural body, if it be not beaumb'd. 

7thly, Idleneſs is contrary to the law of induſtry. Every member 
of ſociety ought to have ſome calliog or buſineſs, elſe he is uſeleſs 
to ſociety, or an encumbrance to it; idleneſs is the nurſe of vicc. To 
ſay one is idle, is perhaps in the ſtrongeſt terms, to ſay he is vicious; 
for man is an active being, aud muſt be employed in deviſing, or 


practiſing either good or evil; and he who employs all his time in 


doing good, will have none to emyloy in doing evil, 

It was a capital crime in ſome antient kingdoms, to want a buſi- 
nels. And the Turks are bound every one to have a buſineſs, even 
the grand Signior himſelf. A late one was a knotch-maker, he 
made knotches to bows. Idleneſs, as well as luxury or extravagance, 
beget poverty. In thele ſtates where every one was obliged to have 


a buſineſs, and be diligent in it, there were few poor to be burden- 


ſome, and ill fewer beggars, and no robbers; as there were officers 
of ſtate to take account of people's employments, &c. and when 
there were public works ior thofe that did not pet private buſineſs 
enough to live by, this prevented unneceſſary poor, that could la- 
bour, but could not get employment, In ſome places, they think 
he is a gentleman that has no buſineſs ; ſo that if one aſk, What is 
ſuch a man's bufineſs ? it is anſwered, He is a Gentleman, that is, an 
idleman, but it is quite the contrary. It was a ſaying amongſt the 
Jews, He that did not teach his ſon a trade, taught him to ſteal. 
A philoſopher, ſeeing mechanics and labourers with working attire, 
faid, he was ſure theſe were not robbers, or beaſts of prey, living 
ſalaries, and the labour of others 
8hly, Another great iniquity and diſorder, which is the hurt, 
and ſometimes the ruin of the public, is, that intereſt and friends 
procure public offices and employments, and MERIT is not encour- 
aged. This is contrary to the laws of equity and juſtice, Thus 
great patrons, and powerful friends, or money, will procure poſts in 
the government, and military offices, without ſkill, courage, or ex- 
perience, to the deſtruction of armies, or the loſs of a country; and 
it is ſo not only in civil and military offices, but ia eceleſiaſtic ones 
and in colleges and ſeminaries of learuing ; thus thoſe that have nei- 
ther parts nor learning, nor a method of teaching or communicating, 
get public places to mar the progreſs of education, or prevent the 
youth's being rightly inſtrufted 25d prepared for public ofiices; 
af | White 
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while others, well qualified for ſuch offices and employments, can be 
of no uſe to the public, for want of an opportunity to diſplay their 
merit, which is loſt to the public, and of no advantage to themſelves. 
The education of youth, and the right inſtruction of mankind, is of 
the utmoſt importance ; and yet theſe that have neither ability, nor 
a method, nor the powers of ſpeech, are often impoſed on the pub- 
lic. Now ſuch as beſtow theſe in the church, from friendſhip, ard 
intereſt, and not according to merit, commit the worſt fimony, which 
is worſe than reſetters to thieves and robbers, In antient times, 
merit alone was a recommendation; thus the moſt ſkilful ſoldier, 
&c, was preferred; the contrary is the hurt, or ruin of the public 
good. Merit has a ſpirit above a mean cringing, conferming to 
fatter vices for intereſt, all ſlavery debaſes the mind. 


CONCLUSION of the WHO LE. 


THUS we have endeavoured, like true philoſophers, to follow nas 
ture in her various ſtages, in tracing the true natural cauſes and 
reality of things, diſtiaguiſhing between primitive, real nature, and 
the artificial modes of novelty, curioſity, cuſtom, faſhion, &c. it is 
real nature and truth, and not the imaginary nature of romance that 
we admire, and if we are antipodes to the preſent modes, it is be- 
cauſe they are ſo to nature, and the welfare of mankind, metamor- 
phoſing it. We would ſay to truth, thou art our father, to virtue, 
thou art our mother, and to nature, thou art our nurſe and our 
guide, our friends, viz. good men of every denomination are dear 
to us, but when they are connected with ſyſtems, phyſical, politi- 
cal or theological that differ from theſe; they muſt not think it 
ſtrange that we differ ſo far from them, it is ſtrange that the pre- 
ſent modes of the world have departed ſo far from nature, and the vir« 
tues of benevolence, juſtice, truth, temperance, &. and it cannot 
be thought, ſo that we differ from them to follow nature, which is 
to follow God, its author, Acts v 29, Like every citizen of the 
world, we wiſh the good of all, that calamities and crimes, wicked- 
neſs and wretchednels might ceaſe. It is a miſtake to think that 
the injured only are to be pitted, thoſe that injure them are 109 
fold more ſo, ſee p. 10. | 


If all mankind would live in mutual love, 
This world would much reſemble that above. 


Some will perhaps think the different views that occured to. us 
in our progreſs are oppoſite, but every phyſiologiſt knows that the 
ſame effect may proceed from different caules, and according to the 
different cauſes of a diſeafe, muſt be the difference of remedies ; we 
have known miſtakes here have ſad conſequznces, the beſt phy ſici- 
ans owu that there is no certain theory, or reaſoning with accuracy 
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and certainty, and that medicine is but a conjeQural art. The ani- 
mal economy is, aud will be a myſtery. The medicines and meaus 
we mentioned, of whatever kind, have been found uſually effectual 
in the moſt general ſpecies of the diſeaſes, The eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice canonizes a certain ſet of medical materials, and reprobates all 


elſe, whoſe virtues they know not, as charms of quacks, &c. tho 


ſimple and natural, the appellations are much more due to their 
chymical ones, ſee page 12. Dr Cullen mentions that he learned 
ſome things from Empirics, like a wiſe man, he learned from every 
Tourſe. His Materia Medica may be confidered as a ſyſtem of philo- 
ſophy, of the moſt uſeful kind, viz. of food and medicine and their 
ſobject, the human body, the Romach poſſeſſes an acid which neu- 
tralizes alkalines and coagulates milk ; all food undergoes a fer- 
mentation in it, which is a putrefactive proceſs. beat and agitation 
in the periſtaltic notion, mechanical folution, &c. all concur to di- 

reftion, the animal juices are prone to fermentation or putrefaction, 
ſaliva conſiſts of water, oil, ſalt, earth, and the pancreatic juice, is 
Hmilar to it, it is aſtoniſhiog that ſome phyſicians of name recom- 
mend fermented bread and rancid or ſpoiled fleſh, that they are ligh- 
ter and eaſier to digeſt is certain, becauſe the farther any ſubſtance 
is gone in putreſaction, the parts are more ſeparated, and nearer 


a diſolutiona but the more unwholeſome, and half the quantity, or 


much leſs of ſound food contains more wholeſome nouriſkment, as 
znimal food may be mnch damaged, and it not be perceived by the 
ſ-nſes, thercfore none ſhould eat any without knowing how 1t was 
uled, and indeed, few would, or none would uſe Foreign commo— 
dities, &c. as ſugar, tea, rum, wine and other liquors at home, if 
they ſaw how they are uſed. Cattle fed groſsly in the houſe with- 
out free air and exerciſe, ſuch as are diſeaſed or heated by overdriv- 
ing or running before they are killed, or too young or too old, or 
Hungry when killed, their juices are putreſcent ; in their mother's 
belly they are in as putreſceut a ſtate as they can live in, and in the 
decline of life it makes continna! progreſs till death. Dr Cullen 
is for little animal food, none before the age of puberty, nor in the 
decline of life, and none for nurſes; it is in flamatory, putrefactive, 
ſcorbutie, goutiſh, &c. &, But honey; milk and its productions, 
and freſh eggs, have vegetable qualities, and are rich food. A 
man of fortune could eat only potatoes and apple tarts; and a great 
phyſician ſaid, one could be well nouriſtied of covenanted proviſion, 
it he got the fineſt wheat and water; water is antiſceptic; it is 
aſtoniſhing that any phyſician ſhobid pretend, man was made 
partly for animal food, becaule he has tuſks to tear, &c. tecth like 
beaſts f prey; he was not to live on grals, like horſes, & c. hut on 
roots, barks, nut kernels, ſtalks, fruits, &. as well as grain, that 
are worſe to tear than ficſh, but rot fo hard as bones, therefore the 
muſcles ot his jaws are weaken than the dog kind, &c. nor was he 
to take hold of ary thing or defend i with bis tceth, having 
heuds for thit purpoſe, which anſwers much beter than animals 
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paws, or birds claws, his inteſtine tube is for vegetable food, like 
the granivorous animals, being twice the length of carnivorous onez, 
ſee page 60. as animal food digeſts or putrefies ſooneſt, that the 
refuſe might be ſooner diſcharged, the non-ruminant animals, as the 
horſe, &c. have but one ſtomach like man, and birds having more, 
is nothing to the purpoſe, as they have not teeth for chewing their 
food, it is ground in a ſtomach, fitted for that purpoſe, with ſmall 
ſtones they gather, and hence they are Jean, though well fed, if 
confined, not having their food well ground. We told page 26, &c. 
before that we had the opinion of very many phyſicians for water, 
but now, ſo far as we know, we have them all; Dr Cullen ſaid, if 
there is a panacea or all healing nature, it is water, it only does 
good in all diſeaſes, even in the dropſy, as ſaid before, and as the 
Author of nature is infinite in power and goodneſs, he could and 
would make the beſt commodity moſt plentiful, and free to all, like 
the air and the light; it prevents putrefact ion in animal bodies, like 
the air, it has neither colour, taſte nor ſmell. Pythagoras thought 
the elements were convertible into one another by a gradation of 
rarefaction or condenſation ; ſome think they have not ſpirit and vi- 


gor for hard work, &c. without ſtrong drink, it is a ſtimulus like 


a ſpur to the wearied enfeebled horſe to exert himſelf beyond his a- 
bility, by the viſmediatrix of nature, ſhrinking from or repelling 
what hurts, they excite ſpirits and cheerfulneſs, mirth, &c. at firſt, 
but like opium ſtupify enfeeble and kill when in ſuch quantity as 
to overcome in the ſtrugle and in the reſiſtance of nature, which 
often ſeems to be the effect of medicine or drink, which has an op- 
poſite effect, as great or long cold has, tea and tobacco are ſtrong 
poiſons if taken in a ſuffient quantity at firſt, though by degrees, no 
vegetable poiſon will kill; Dr Cullen has theſe two in the claſs of 
ſedatives. Medicine and other things might be conducted both as 
to theory and practice in a much more clear conciſe, comprehenſive 
ſubſtantial method by neglecting endleſs, uſeleſs, trifling circum- 
ſtances and diſt inctions in claſſes, orders, genera ſpecies and varie- 
ties. Theory and practice, clinical, &c. ſhould not be ſeparated, 
The Materia Medica is compehended in botany and chymiſtry; the 
theory and practice of obſtetricity, belong to anatomy and ſurgery 
natural philoſophy is the moſt extenſive ſcience, comprehending 
the theory of all nature applied to its ends, it includes natural hiſ- 
tory ; this is alſo included in natural philoſophy's contracted tate ; 
chymiſtry, botany and comparative anatomy, as aſtronomy belongs 
to natural philoſophy and ſpherical trigonometry; church hiftory 


and church rhetoric belong to theology; logic comprehends rhe- 


toric; meta ta phyſica, i. e. after phyſics or material thing, Ari- 
ſtotle conſidered immaterial or ſpiritual things, and hence the name 
metaphy fics, or ontology, we cannot aſſign what is the proper dii- 
tinct province of moral philoſphy geography belongs to mathe- 
matics and natural philoſophy; for agriculture ſce f. 19. page 24. 
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medicige wat coeral with diſcaſes, iuſtiuct direQs even ſome animaſs 
to remedies by ſenſihle qualities, as emetics, tnefapeutics, &c. and 
man was naturally Jed to ſurgical operations, as preſſure & bandages 
to ſtop bleeding by wounds, ſetting a broken bone, which ſhould 
be done before the ſwelling come on, by any one, if no profeſſor 
of the art is near, and reſtoring a diſſocated or dis jointed one, it is 
very odd that if any phyſician g go out of, or beyond the eſtabliſhed 
practice, however ufclefſs it may x *4 or however uſefull or eſſectual, 

other things are, he is called quack or heretic or charmer by them, 26 
the tyranny and hurt of eſtabliſhed ſyſtems in theology, politics and 
phyſics. The Egyptian phyſicians had falaries and no fees, and there 
was a phylician fur every diſeaſe; hence their theoretical knowledge 
was above all before or fince, but they were confined, as now, in 
their practice, medicine was practiſed by philoſophers or prieſts 
beſore Hypocrates, except among the Jews. The Chaldeans Brach- 


mans, Druids, &c. knew the f{ecrets of nature, the Celts cxtol their 


Druids, and the Britiſh very confidently deny that Hypccrates and 
the Greeks know the circulation of the blood, though it is deferibed 
in the moſt tricking manner, and they aſcribe it to their Hervey, 
and the French hold Homer the beſt poct, hecauſe Milton was not 
theirs. - Rollin owns he prefers Cicero to Demoſthenes as he was 
their own. Gale has ſhewn that the Greeks got all their know- 
ledge from the Eaft, and a learned German has ſhewn that the 
moderns have all their learning from the Greeks, by pointing out the 
propoſitions in Newton, &c. &c. The Latins had all from the 
Romans, and the Arabians tranſlated the little they had from both, 
and made comments darker than the text, as on Ariſtotle, they 
were rather the preſervers than improvers of ſome part of phyſic and 
philoſophy, which was copied from them by the ſchoolmen, and at 
the revival of learning in Europe, at the reformation, ſome of their 
terms are ſtill uſed as alkali, zenith, nadir, &. They flowriſhed 
in Spain and other parts of Europe by the ſpreading of Mahome- 
daniſm. Medicine was practiced for fome time both in Greece and 
Rome by ſlaves, as a bufineſs below free men, being reckoned the 
molt diſagreeable of ſervile occupations, as that of fick nurſes, to 
attend and ſerve the diſeaſed and dreſs ſores, &e. they got their 
ſlaves educated in it as in other trades, &c. The practice of it is 
improperly called phylic, as the diſeaſed ſtate is not the ſtate of 
nature; the ſound one being the natural one ; ; ſurgical operations on 
the living, and the practice of making experiments on living animals, 
was reckoned ſavage, and a butcher's butineſs, and theſe two are claſ- 
ſed in ſome caſes, barbers and them alſo are but one claſs, as the 
ſame perſons on the continent do both; but when ſo much gain 19 
made of any office as to live ſumptuouſly, as even that of the lead- 
ers or kings of robbers, it is reckoned honourable. There have 
been ſew kings ſo reſpectable as Robin Hood, inſtead of oppreſſing 
th2-poor by exactions, contributions, &c. . robberies and plunder, 
be ſupplied their wants with what he took from the rich 3 but be- 
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ing inferior to the great ones in his days, like thoſe in earlier times, 
Gen. xiv, he was held criminal, though few have been leſs fo, ex- 
cept thoſe that reſigned and gave up living on the plunder of the 
public, and retired to be hermetic philctophers, 1pnarant fools 
that glory in diſgrace, thirk it an honour and dignity to be the 
ſubjects and flaves of a deſpot, and to worthip an idol, or a man 
like themſelves as 2 God; ſome ſlaves have refuſed to accept of their 
liberty, thinking they would loſe their honour and dignity, Phe 
Heathens held fome of their gods to be all lenity and propiti- 
ous, and others to be all rage and perniciovs, the firſt they wor- 
ſhipped for their good qualities and beneſicence, and the others 
from terror to avert their wrath, abd with regard to theſe demons, 
and enraged furies, the poet ſaid, primos in terris deos fecit timor, 
thus the ringleaders of furious robbers, as Nimrod, Mitſraim, the 
nine Gen, xiv. Seſoſtris, Nabocolaſar, Alexander the Great in 
Aſia, & &c. were dreaded ; the laſt got his divinity afhrmed by 
the oracle, and incenſe the higheit divine honour offered to bim, the 
people were led to believe that ſuch robbers, called conquerors muſt 
be more than human, who could deſtroy and Jay waſte all before 
them, and whoſe fury none could refift, but their attributes were 
rage, revenge and luſt, avarice and ambition, what are called roy- 
alty, nobility, high ranks, titles, honourable, worſhipful, &c. are 
the greateſt deluſion of ſatan to wake mortals think themſelves a 
higher ſpecies of creatures than their fellow mortals, and puff them 
up with pride, to fall into the ſnare of the devil, and think others 
were made for their uſe, and even Solomon himſelf was not free from 
this deluſion, though he undlerſtood nature the belt, Adara except- 
ed, Gen. it 20. he was endued with more genius and underſtand- 
ing, than all others, whict in ſcripture, is called wiſdom, and co{- 
jected the knowledge of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and all before 
him, his phyfical and philoſophical works have not been preſerved, 
as his zoology, botany, &c. 1 Kings iv 33. he deſeribes the revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, Eecleſ. i. and the anatomy of the 
chief parts of the human body, labouriag under old age, under 
the figures of a houſe, city, fountain, &c. Eccl. xii. In old age 
the arms ſhake and the limbs are fecble, the teeth few and unſit 
for uſe, che optic nxzrves dim, the lips fail in when the tceth are 
gone, ſleep is diminiſhed and caſily broken, the accents of the voice 
and acuteneſs of the ear fail, there is neither vigor nor breath for 
aſcents, but fear of ſtumbling in the way, the hairs are hoary like al- 
mond leaves, little matters are troubleſome, he 1s fretful and crooked, 
there is no appetite nor delight in any pleaſure, the back is bowed, 
the white cord, 1. e. the ſpinal marrow including its root with the 
branches are ſhrunk, the golden bowl, i. 6. the cranium's meninges 
give way, the cavities and conveyers of the blood from the heart, 
the fountain, and the returners of it from the lungs, &c. the double 
or fourfold circulation, (galal ruts being repeated) interrupts and 
ceaſes, the vital parts are frail as a pitcher, &c. Dr Smith found 
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not the circulation of the blood any where ſo ſtrongly marked as 
here, but by Harvey, but the tranſlation is no adequate repreſent. 
ation of the original. The prevalent vices afford good news to 
phyſicians, It is obſerved that, 


The firſt phyſicians by dehauch were made, 
Exceſs began and ſloth maintains the trade. 


Idleneſs, or want of vigorous exerciſe in the open, free, pure air, 


and luxury in uſing artificial cookery, and not a plain ſimple tem- 


wk diet, and eſpecially artificial drink, as malt and ſpirituous 
iquors, tea, coffee, &c. and too fine thin clothes, not warm enough, 
and chiefly the unnatural propagation of difeaſes, as the venereal, 
which is perhaps worth all the reſt to phyſicians, as matrimony 
does not keep from che purſuit of it, and the offspring of weak 
diſeaſed conſtitutions, mult inherit their parents unſound habits, 
original fin and corrvption of nature, 1s thus propagated by gene- 
ration; fince the days of Homer and earlier, diſeaſes have been in- 
creaſing and mankind declining in ftature and vigor, and e're long 
every family that can afford it, will readily need to breed one or 


more of the family phyſicians for their own uſe. Phyſicians and 


the Newtonian philoſophers are as ignorant of the nature and pro- 
perties of matter, as the boys are of optics, who think the water 
bends the ſtick at its entrance. Nature does all with the firſt, at- 
traction, coheſion, gravitation, repulſion, fate, chance, neceſlity, 
deſtiny, &c. with the ſecond, which are only names for their igno- 
rance and inattention to the true cauſe, like Ovid's melior natura; 
the cauſe of circulation, reſpiration, muſcular motion, &c. are en- 
tirely miſtaken, the bones ſerve as levers, but contrary to mechanics, 
to move great weights with the leaſt power, the muſcles and ten- 
dons are as ropes to pull, &c. to aſcribe activity to inactive dead 
matter, deſtitute of all power, but a vis intertiz, reſiſtance to any 
change of ſtate, (without which it would anſwer no purpoſe, be- 
ing no better than the ſhadow of matter,) ſhews great inattention, 
as all kinds of Scepticiſm does, ſuſpence being the moſt painful and 
intollerable of all ſtates, alternate, hope and fear take place in it, 
as one drowning catches at a board, ſo does ove doubting at ſome- 
thing to fix on; bigotry runs higheſt in Scepticiſm, they try not 
to find, but to oppoſe the truth ; the pretended cool Sceptic, who 
affects to be above vulgar ignorance, prejudices and ſuperſtition, and 
to have better knowledge than others, is the warmeſt zealot, it 18 
leſs difficult to find out, than oppoſe the truth, it would be the in- 
tereſt of depravity that there were no future ſtate, and it ſuits the 
pride of ſingularity to differ from others, hut truth will take place, 
tho' they wiſh it not, or are averſe to it, though one in an incur- 
able diſeaſe will not believe his phyſician, that will not ſave him, it 
concerns every one to know what will take place, that he be not 
ſurpriſed with it. Truth can haye no bad conlequences but __ 
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abuſe of it, it is the devil's motto, that it ſhould not be told at all 
times; all nations that had dreams, had the belief of immaterial 
beings, and religious worſhip, they being ſuggeſted and forced on 
the ſoul in the abſence of ſenſible objects, as ſurpriſing ill thoughts 
are when awake, and are not its own effects, nor thoſe of mechan- 
iſm nor traces of former ideas, Heing pot uniform, and often widely 
different from former ideas, if the belief of ſpirits, good and bad, 
fright the impious and faithleſs from ſome neceſſary affairs at 
night, it keeps them from bad actions, ſlcep, drunkeneſs, violent 
paſſions, diſeaſes of the brain, are occaſions for ſpirits to act in a viſi- 
on in ſleep and apparit ion awake, are do. thoſe that ſay certain nati- 
ons have no deities nor religious worſhip, have not given the atten- 
tion Cicero did, who teſtiic3 otherwiſe ; what is called the courſe 
of nature, is the Creator's way of operation, creating power being 
conſtantly exerciſed in conducting the orbs, animal and vegetable 
mechaniſm and all the motions 1n aature, matter having no power 
as a ſecond cauſe or inſtrument, though uſed as a mean in the pro- 
pagation of plants and animals, which were produced by immedi- 
ate creation at firſt. The firſt of every ſpecies contained the ſeeds 
of all ſucceeding ones, but there is a creation of the great number, 
from one ſeed putrified, and a reſurrection, finite ſpirits or ſouls can 
only will the motions of their bodies, which are performed when 
the organs are ſound, the moral acts of virtue and vice are in the 
will, though it ſhould not be executed. The matter of all actions 
is the ſame; fince the days of Pythagoras, who learned his philoſo- 
phy in Egypt, and the Eaſt, no philoſopher has demonſtrated the 
exiitence, origin, nature and properties of matter and ſpirit, like 
Eſqr; Baxter on the immateriality of the ſoul, though Kepler and 
Clark on the attributes, have done well, he has alſo given the true 
rationale of dreaming, which has occupied the attention of all phi- 


loſophers, as an appearance in nature, to be accounted for, and 


given more trouble to materialiſts than all the reſt; tis matho is a 
rational ſyſtem of aftronomy and philoſophy. By the union of body 
and mind, (which by the law of it, is to contiane til the body be 
ultimately unfit) the mind is not permitted to act or be apyroached 
for action by other ſpirits, but by the ſenſory or brain, which is 
ſoft to receive the leaft impreſſions, and is therefore eatily diſorder- 
ed, if it were permitted to act independent of the body, it could 
not bear its {late in it; the mutual ſympathy betwcen them cauſes 
diforders of the body, eſpecially of the brain, they affect and im- 
pede or mar the activity of the mind or limit and reſtrain it; the 
mind having no parts, has no waſte, repairs, fatigue or diſorder 
whatever. Foreign climes and food, and unnatural actions, as dee 
parting from nature, chiefly affect the bodily habira, From philo- 
ſophical reflections on the manners of anticnt aud modern times, I 
have been led to confider emigratiois, invaſions, &c. as departing 


from nature for an end that might o:herwile + better gained, ones 
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native clime, being the moſt natural and healthful for him, ſhould 
not be abandoned for another unfriendly, unleis to inſtruct man- 
kind in neceflary knowledge, to improve their minds in virtue, or 
to make their ſoil produce the neceſſaries of life more plentifully ; 
I find almoſt every where much land ancultivated, which if well 
improved might yield many tines the product it docs, either in 
crop3 or paſture why theu go to ſeek land and wealth or abund- 
ance of the neccffaries of life abroad, if propricgors of land would 
take the profitable and healthful exerciſe, (which is the duty they 
owe their country and the public) to ſurvey aud enquire what im- 
provements their lands are capable of, by draining wet ground, 
watering, if pofſible, dry barren grounds, removing rubbiſh from 
pafture grounds, incapable of culture, planting hedges or trees for 
warmth or ſhelter, cr groves proper tor ſoils, that can bear nothing 
ſo profitable, and give proper encouragement and ſupport to labour- 
ers and their families, or give land to be poſſeſſed a number of years 
for the cultivating, or a part of it forever, and advertiſe their pro? 
poſals; much good might be done, and the face of the country 
wear a more pleaſing aſpect; land ſhould be cleared of big ſtones 
and weeds, and enriched with manure, the manures and crops ſuit- 
ing each ſoil may be found by ſmall trials, without chymiltry, and 
dotany, whatever putriſies the ſoil, is a manure, as water made to 
ſettle on dry foils, turning up the furrows wich the plongh to rot 
or burning them in heaps, if dry and fit for it, (laying one kind 
cf earth on a different kind, avd a change of crops, as from corns 
to pulſe, &c.) lime is loſt on calcareous earth, keep land dry in win- 
ter, clean in ſummer, give it as much manure as it can bear, and 
labour it as much as poſſible. Agriculture is the moſt antient, in- 
nucent, virtuous, healthful, uſeful and honourable of the arts and 
ſciences, and ſhould employ thoſe that crowd to cities, &c. for uſe- 
leſs or hurtful offices, as to deal in Foreign articles, &. luxuries, 
or to go over {eps to intrude on the lands, properties or intereſt of 
others. The original inhabitants of Gaul, Britain, America, &c. 
fill look on the Norman, Daniſh, &c. broods, as unjuſt poſſeſſors, 
the progeny of invaders, intruders and uſurpers that robbed and plun- 
dcred them of their property; it is eaſy to cultivate an open coun- 
rv, not covered with woods and old trees. But ſuch as are oppreſſed, 
unjultly or ungenerouſly, and baſely uſed at home, would rather go 
to inhabir a deſert than be fo uſed, as to lodge in damp groſs air, 
in {tories below ground, or ſleep in ſtables, &c. beſide cattle, to 
bear the grofs cHuvia of their breath and dung, as if more a-kin 
to moles and catile, than their haughty diſdainful maiters, who will 
be ſuitably puniſhed, at leaſt by the Lord of all, who regards.every 
jury done to his creatures, men or animals, as done to himſelf, the 
uicful people ſhonid be well nourifacd and lodged. 

Thus I have endeavoured to employ the talents entruſted to me, 
Matth. xxv 15. c. Many aſpire after ricues, authority, & g. 


without conſidering what a charge they briag upon them, as pre 
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vants do to have the credit and management of their maſters 
money, who want only to get it into their hands, to apply it to 
their own uſe. Thus moſt part that graſp at or get riches, ſpend 
them on their own Julls, vices and follies, as luxury and vanity in 
furniture, dreſs, equipage, amuſements, games, and not the poor 
and needy, and the ſupport of virtue and religion, and thoſe that 
have power to ſuppreſs vice, ſupport virtue, and relieve the oppreſ- 


fel, adopt the crimes they have it in power to ſuppreſs or prevent, 


like reſetters and thieves, as I would have done by not giving warn- 
ing thus. Phe enemics of all righteouſneſs will be offended, but 
they will receive the reward of their deeds in due time, Mal. iv t, 


3. God has an eternity to puniſh the wicked in, and therefore he on- 


ly puniſhes in part in this world by the ſtings of remorſe, the horrors 
and terrors of a guilty mind, they are their own tormentors where 
ever they go is hell. they are a hel! to themfelvcs, A father in ex- 
perience, having thereby the ſatisfaction to know the cauſes of 
many things, ſolved to me many dark things in the government cf 
the world by providence, ſee page 99. The evils of the preſent 
liſe are bleſſings in diſguiſe to the good, Rom. viii 28. 2 Cor. iv 
17. and the bad are not ſufficiently puniſhed, if they are not a- 
mended. 'Fhe antedeluvian world, Sodom, the Jews before their 
overthrow, firſt by the Babylonians, and laſt by the Romans, &c. 
&c. were incorrigible, the Aſſyrian and Babyionian, Median and 
Perfian, Greek and Roman empires, &c. in like manner, long ago 
were extinguiſhed, nations can only be puniſhed as ſuch in this 
world, and the good muſt ſuffer worldly evils with the bad, but 
they turn to their good, Rom. viii 28. The Greek church and 
the French Proteſtants were deprived of goſpel, liberty and light, 
for their contentions and divifions and abuſe of it. The Africans, 
&c. enſlaved for not learning to know the Author from his works, 
Rom.i 20. who hath given them ſuch a rich and plentiful ſoil; he alſo 
obſerved that they deſerve (lavery, oppreſſion, tyrrany and religi- 
ous impoſture, as tranſubſtantiation, the unknown tongue, &c. who 
will ſubmit to them, or bear them, that it is the ſtrangeſt pheno- 
menon to fee a large body cf people yield to be robbed by a few, 
as a king and courtiers, magiltrates, publicans, &c, beaſts of prey, 
and all cry out they are ſenſible of it, and unwilliag to bear it, 
and yet willingly yield ; he obſerved that inanimate or animal gods 
were worſhipped for ſome natural excellency or utility, as noble 
objects in nature or art, and the ox and cow for their uſefulneſs, 
(trough ſome allo of the forious and venemons, were adored from 
fear,) but the baughty landlord pays not homaze to his labonrers, 
that produce food, &c. for him, as the ox and cow; but receives 
homage from them ; he remarked that Adam and Exe were the firit 
arid greateſt of mankind, being immediately made by the great 
Creator, and they had not a man and a maid, nor negroes, (nor 
even apes, which ſome train to ſerve} made to ſerve them, nor had 
Noah and big ſous and their wires ſlaves of Cain's race preferved 
; fran 
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from the flood for them, but each provided for themſelves; aud 
huſbands and wives did what work ſuited each of them, every one 
needs as much exerciſe for health as would procure them the neceſ. 
ſaries of life, which they mull take, either uſefully or idly, fooliſh 
ly or ſavagely, walking, &c or gaming or hunting, &. A pro. 
prietor of a large territory, having told he could plow, mow, reap, 


Kc. was anſwered by him, that he was a great man, ſince he could 


do what was uſeful and good, his riches, titles, &c. made him not 
a great man; nature made no difler2nce, the Creator made diff-rent 
orders of angels, but none to ſerve another; but he made none of 
men, Ects xvii 26. that was made by ther bbery and rogery of 
fome, and the folly of others; Nimiod, Miſtram, the nine kings 
or robbers, Gen. xiv, &c. were petty robbers, worſe than Robin 
Hood, he was a more powerful king with his 100 men, than the 
nine, as Abram beat four of them with his 218 Domeſtics. -Theſe 
made but ſmall depredations, like bands of gypſies in latter times, 
but ſuch always increaſed in number for the ſake of plunder, like 


the Roman robbers, till they robbed and plundered the whole world, 


whatever 18 demanded or taken without mutual agreement and con- 


ſent, at leaſt of the bulk, is robbery. The gypſies, Semiramis, &c. 


Nebuchadnezzar the madman ; Alexander the greateſt robber Ma- 
cedonia's madman, and the mad Swede, as Pope calls them, 
Cæſar the Roman robber, &c. ſet out to rob and plunder whole 
countries, nay, almo{t the whole world: there was never a viler 
banditti than the Romans, their originals were robbers, whores, and 
thicves. the wrath of God and the terror of the world, like 'Tamer- 
lane, but the flate recovered the exerciſe of reaſon and common 
ſenſe, like thoſe of Greece, and gave up with theſe human falſe 
gods; and liberty ſerved as a curſe to learning, till they again yield- 
ed to be enſlaved ; the common beggar acts like a gentleman, or 
a philoſopher, he aſks diſcreetly, . receives thankfully what any 


pleaſe to give him, and not like thoſe that ſend a band to demand 


what they pleaſe, and if refuſed, take it by robbery and plunder, 
and when any fled with their goods from Cæſar, the barbarous 
villian burnt their houſes and corn fields, he told the pilot, afraid 


of the ftorm, what do you fear, ye carry Cæſar, as if he were god 


of the ocean and the winds. It is the meaneſt, baſeſt way of living 
to depend on others, and it is the wickedeſt to live by plundering 
them, to be great, is to be independent, elſe they are like children 
or eriples that can do nothing for themſclves, though they ſhould 
{tarve ; he alſo obſerved that the jubilee was every fifty year to re- 
ſtore the equality that was at the diviſion of the land, when each 
Bad an equal ſhare, and as the light of nature taught ſome Hea- 
thens, this as Lycurgus the Spartan Jaw-giver, who made ſuch a 
diviſion, both in the country and city, and the firſt Chriſtians mad 
a jubilee, ſo there ought to be jubilees at certain periods, and All 


would have enough by an equal diviſion; none could have befieved 
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it; if Cxperience had not ſhewm it, that ſome would have more than 
they covid uſe, and fre others in want. The riches of ſuch will 


ruin them eternally, Matth. xxv 35. Luke xvi 19. none ſhould be 


allowed to amaſs above a certain quantity, and thus ſome ſort of 
balance might be kept, ard rational! debts prevented or removed; 
he could account for all human calamities, but as to thoſe of the 
animals which are all occaſioned by the fin-of man, he ſaid as Solo- 
mon of other things, Eccl. viii 17. the ſoreſt evils, he ſaid, are 
thoſe of parents, ſceing their children ruin themſelves, and have a 
diſgraceful end, and thoſe of wives having bad huſbands; but he 
had obſerved that both theſe evils are owing to themſelves, as parents 
almoſt univerſally ſpoil their children, by fondneſs and indulgence, 
and chiefly mothers the male ones, and that women plunge into 
matrimony without conſideration; he noticed that ſuch as are ſo cruel 
as to make any flavee, will ufe them cruely. The defence of rights, 
he ſaid, was called ſedition, rebellivn, &cs by robbers, oppreſſors, 
&c. againit whom no crime can be committed, it being only ſelf- 
defence, as ſays Raynal. In Aſia and Africa they conſider them- 
ſelves as born either to be tyrrants or ſlaves; the natives of North 
America and of antient Europe had ſuch noble ideas of liberty, as 
to be independent of all human power, haviag no ſuperior. The 
American colonies imbibed this noble idea from the natives and 
ſhook off ſuch encroachments on the rights of mankind, and 
the robbery and plunder that ſupports it, having no taxes to pay to 
kings or eftabliſhed churches, Jawyers, &c, Juries of upright men, 
beir g the only juſt judges; but only to ſupport military, for defending 
their properties, and reſolved to ſet their flaves at liberty. France 
brought ideas of liberty from thence, and have made a good be- 
gipniug and a good plan, in giving up with theſe diſtinctions that 
diſtract ſociety, and divide man from man, not having nobles or 
pecrs and commons divided into two houſes of pariiament, but one 
general national aſſembly choſen as repreſentatives aud agents of the 
whole nation, to act according to their will and confent. Nobleſſe 
or peers and kings being either uſeleſs or hurtful, they have wifcly 
aboliſhed the one with the tythes, and given the people the choice 
of their paſtors, and muzled the other, as a wolf or bear when muzled 
cannot devour, and moderated the churches revenue; and they will 
abolith kings and eſtabliſhed churches when the preſent one expires, 
and as they are the glory, of ſcience, aud were the ſource of civilt- 
zation and cultivation to Europe, having more humanity than ever 
to admit the inquilition ; ſo eccording to their name, they will he 
the pattern of liberty and freedom, every man being free to make 
his bread where he can, having no chartered burghs in which na- 
tives of the ſame country or city are ſtrangers: As iſlanders ate 
generally haughty, being proud of their barrier, theſea, as Pharoah 
was of his river, Ezek. xxix 3. Eugland thinking itſelf a model, 
ſuppoſed. they wiſhed to have a Britiſh conſtitution, which indeed, 
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formerly was reckoned the beſt, but is now ſeen to be the worſt, un- 
der an artful diſguiſe, their boaſted limited monarchy, with peers 
to ſecure the king from any encroachment, and commons to ſecure 
the people from the encroachment of the king, are now found all 
to be the tools of the king and his miniſtry, by the means he has 
in his power tc bribe them, viz. poſts and penſions. France, wiſely 
allows no member of the national aſſembly to have a polt, one tyr- 
rant like the Segnior can ſoon be executed or expelled, but the 
ſourſe of the evil is both ill to find and remove in ſuch a perplexed 
labyrinth, for ſince they executed Chürles I. the kings have not 
been leſs powerful, but more politic, the preſent one has been ſo 
to the vtmoſt degree, he gave countenance and aid co ſupport both 
Papiſts and Mahomedans againſt Chriſtians, for what the miniſtry 
and his creatures dc, he does. That iſland has been an odd ſcene 
with its kings; the Saxons were not immediate robbers, being firit 
invited to aſſiſt againſt other oppreffors, but the Norman French 
robber was a direct one, and a diſhonourable origin of kings, be- 
ing a baſtard, not legitimate in the regular order of ſociety, when 
they exccuted Charles I. and alſo when they expelled James II. it 
ſeemed they would either give up with kings, as all the ſtates of 
Greece and Rome, &c. had dove, or with the progeny of that ille- 

itimate rober, but they ſent for them from abroa:!; it would ſeem 
with a political deſign, as they allow of no connexionto be formed with 
his race by marriage, (which would free the nation from the burden 
of daughters, and the illegitimate children they may privately have,) 
fo that they can, when they chuſe, give up with a family uncon- 
nected with the nation, and ſupported by it at more than ten times 
enough for ſnch a nation, which, with other uſeleſs expences, op- 

reſſes them with ſuch a load of debt, that ſome calculate, though 
all the land in Britain were ſold, it would not pay it, what oppreſ- 
ſive taxes then muſt they have to pay the intereſt. Their beſt 
politicians told them if the national debt exceeded a certain ſum 
which it has done very far, the nation could not ſtand, but muſt be 
ruined, and hid them go to war with all the world rather than A- 
merica, as that would be the moſt expenſive and fatal, but intoxi- 
cated with pride and infatuated, they loft their empire of the ſea, 
and raiſed their crown revenue and other poſts and offices, when 
they needed to fall; and travellers in France and Britain declare, 
they are in a much worſe ſtate than France was before its revoluti- 
on, and they give the moſt horrid falſe accounts of the French af- 
fairs in their news papers to fright their nation from following its 
example, which is a more artful way, than admitting no French 
news, like Spain, &c. Belides their many uſeleſs poſts, and others 
with extravagant ſalaries, and great penſions faid to be very nume- 
rous, and giving faſter now than ever; and beſides all the expences 
of the American war, many that went out adventures, returned and 
ſaid, they bad loſt great eſtates in it on account of Britain, and 
got great ſums to enrich them; with the load of national debt: the 
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rodigious expence of the king and his numerous family, to get 
all eftabliſaments, the vaſt number of prodigious ſalaries of the crown 
liſt, and court retinue, and other uſeleſs poſts, and the penſions, 
the tythe, &c. it is evident to all the world that England is at the 
brink of ruin; as the gain of iniquity is accurſed, their robberies 
and plunder in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies will turn to their diſad 
vantage like America. The continental nations aQed on principles, 
though miſtaken, like Paul's, in perſecuting the Chriſtians; when 
they made ſuch robberies, for the Pope gave them a right to it, 
but England pretended neither his indulgence nor abſolution, nor 
any principle whatever; and notwithftanding their deſperate ſtate, 
they ſpent half a million for aſſiſting the Turks Mahomedans, againſt 
the Ruſlian Chriſtians, and former friends, and have no thanks from 
the Turks; beſides the direct taxes under which they are ſaid to 
groan deſperately, as impoſſible to be born, the indire& ones on all 
the commodities of life, muſt make them two or three prices, and 
all comes ultimately off the induſtrious uſeful people, and the poor, 
robbing and plundering them; yet, whoever can find intereſt at 
court gets a penſion ; what is moſt curious, is, that they have not 
the ſame air of freedom, which they purchaſe at ſo great a rate in 
taxes, in their towns, as in the nation, for this elects the members 
of the houſe of commons, the only uſeful part for the adminiſtrati- 
on of the national affairs, but cities eJe& not their magiſtrates and 
council, theſe ele& themſelves, and in ſome cities it has been kept 


in the ſame family for generations, the fathers, ſons and brothers, 


&c, mutually ele&ing one another, as the parliament prolonged it- 
ſelf from three years to ſeven, and cities have a double load of taxes, 
crown and town taxes, equally oppreſlive and ill managed in many 
of them, the citizens have been wanting the ſource of adm*iniftrati- 
on in the burghs reformed, and rendered like that of the nation, 
but parliament wanting to ſupport oppreſſion, oppoſed it, and it 
is eaſy to town councils to oppoſe and counteract the citizens with 
their own money, and to rob and plunder them as much as they 
will, and ſpend it as they pleaſe, in extravagant entertainments, &c. 
There are two ſources of corruption in Britain that ſeem to ren- 
der its ruins irretrievable; and a ſpeedy, deſperate, fatal iſſue ſeems 
to be at hand. viz. the corruption of the voters or electors of the 
members of parliament, in felling their votes indirectly, and that 
of thoſe who are ſo corrupt as to bribe or buy them; theſe make 
the general ſubjects of converſation at the times of election, and 
many other times; the candidates hum ly petition the voters for 
any confideration, and again, the voters, &c. humbly petition their 


_ own commiſſioned agents in parliament, and are readily diiregard- 
ed. None but corrupt men will purchaſe votes, and none would 


do it, if they were not to be indemibed again by poſts or pen- 
fions or bribes for their votes, as it is alledged, Eait India money 
faves governors there from puniſhment, and Weſt India movey from 


aboliſhing ſlavery ; were theſe two ſourſes of corruption * of 
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being reformed, it might perhaps ſave and recover flowly their ſickly 
languiſhing ftate, which all others fee cannot continue long in its 
preſent condition. The corrupt voters making a gain of their 
votes with corrupt men who muſt be ſuppoſed, not only to indem- 
nify the expence of the votes, but to make a gain beſides, or pro- 
cure penſiors to their voters, aic like particular perfons in a ſhip or 
a large houſe, tearing of, or puliing out the beſt materials to deck 
every one an apartment for himſclt, not conſidering that the ſhip, 
or the houſe muſt be made leaky or ſhattered thereby, and fink or 
fall, and they muit ſhare in the common fate, the votes are not 
equally diſtributed according to the number of perſons and quantity 
of property in town and country; if votes are fold, candidates muſt 
at any rate levy taxes to indemnify that expence, of which voters 
bear only a ſhare with others, who had better procure the votes from 
the voters, for honeſt men that will do all public affairs for the 
common good, though they generally regard the treacherous ava- 
rice of voters, without concern as if they did not ſuffer by it; if 
voters elected one parliament of upright men, to do nothing but by 
their conſent, for the public good, though ſo poor, that their ex- 
pences muſt be born, they could ſet all things, civil, military and 
eccleſiaſtical once right, and the nation would not ſuffer them to go 
wrong again; for if the commons pleaſe, they can either make the 
king, miniſtry, council, peers, &c. cyphers, or be cyphers to them; 
this is the eaſieſt way that a deſperate or fatal iſſue could be pre- 
vented, or the troubles that may happen when all agree as France 
did, to pay no taxes, being intollerable. Some Kingdoms allowed 
no French news to enter, others who admitted them, corrupted them 
with fearful falſehoods to deter their people from following them 
as an example. If kings would be greater than others, and more 
like the gods, they ſhould depend lefs on external worldly things, 
by living at leſs expence, with the fimpleit food and clothes, &c. 
and like the Roman dictator, who was above kinge, gain their Jiv- 
ing by their labour, he went from the plow to a battle, and gained 
a victory; it is the meaneſt, baſeſt life to depend wholly on others, 
and live on the plunder of the ufeful people, who rather than refit, 
ſupport robbers idle by their labour, who decoy them by telling 
them, for a Yearly plunder, and divine homage, they will not de- 
ſtroy them, and take their all, but direct and aſſiſt them to defend 
it from ſuch like robbers, to which they both often fall a prey, as 
Gen. xiv, &c. but ſupport given to any dependents can only be 
during pleaſure ; like vagrant beggars, they have a large table for 
their proviſion, even a whole country; virtue alone is happinets 
below. The dictator reigned but a year, they that reigned during 
life of old, were called tyrrants, and became gods, and made their 
courtiers and adjutant robbers demi-gods, for Alexander made He- 
pbeſtion a god when dead, and gloried that he was not only a god, 
bat could make gods; others did ſo of beaſts, images, &c. It 2 * 
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the head of a man, and intoxicates him to make him a king, Tt 

changed Hazael from a man to a dog by his own acknowledgement, 

2 Kings viii 13. and made Solomon from being the wiſeſt man 

become ſo great a fool, as to follow ſtrange women and ftrange 

gods, &c, See Biſhop Hoadly, the glory of the Englith church, 
on kings and all the texts of ſcripture concerning them and 

government, the origin and progreſs of Deſpotiſm, Dr Price, &c. 

on government. Robin Hood, Rob Roy, &c. robbed only the 

rich, and ſupplied the poor with it, but others rob the induſtrious, 
the nſ-ful and poor, and give what they devour not themſelves, in 
penſions and poſts to the rich. Moral ſlavery and tyrrany is the 
worlt, viz. that vice, outrageous inſatiable appetites, paſſions and 1 
deſires, as of voluptuouſneſs, covetouſneſs, ambition, ſelfiſhneſs, fin, = 
ſatan and carnal ſecurity, when they ſay to themſelves peace, peace, 3 
then ſudden deſtruction cometh, as the flood did for violence and 

oppreſſion, aud a thunder Rorm on Sodom for unnatural luſts, the 

deſolations of war on Mexico, &c. for the ſame, and on Jeruſalem, 

Babylon, &c. for oppreſſion, pride, luxury, luſt, impiety and pro- 

fageſs, what then have France, England, &c. to fear, Civil broils 

or external commotions, earthquakes, peſtilence, famine, &ec. exe- 
cute the wrath of God on wicked nations, to convince atheiflical, 

impious, profane fools that God 1s the judge of all the earth, to 

puniſh profaning the Sabbath, &c. pride, vanity, luxury, drunkeneſs, 

whoredom, blaſphemy, fooliſh mirth, ſpectacles, gaming, amuſe- 

ments, wantoneſs, &c. have gone even to madneſs, when correc- 

tion has no effect, deſtructian follows, as that of Sodom by war firſt, 

and next by a more terrible judgement ; the careleſſneſs of parents, 
maſters, clergy and magiſtrates is the cauſe of all, doing their 
duty would prevent public juitice, were children attached to virtue 

as to their native, cuſtoms, &c, it is an ignorant conceit to ſay all 

times are alike as to virtue and vice, for theſe like Knowledge and 

Ignorance, have their revolutions, poverty begets induſtry, this 

riches and this luxury, &c. and theſe ruin. 

T have now finiſhed what I propoſed; and in ſuch an extenſive 
field, amidſt ſuch a vaſt variety, if ſome inaccuracies are found, it 
is no more than what might be expected. Befides, the connection 
of ideas, and the thread of reaſoning were often broken by many 
interruptions and diſadvantages; and as the preſs began as ſoon as 
I had the materials provided, being hard occupied to keep it going, 
I had not time to attend to ſtyle, fo that the phraſeology will ſome- 
times be inaccurate, and not elegant, by condenſing much matter 
into few words, but ſuch a thing can hardly be expected in a com- 
poſition of this kind, where the train of an argument may require 
long or abrupt ſentences, as attention mutt chiefly be paid to ſen- 
timent and argument, I was ſorry it was not to begin when it was 
half done, becauſe of the improvements I could have made in the 
ſcientific part, making always new diſcoveries, as J proceeded of- 
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ten different from the former, hints of which I have thrown into 
the concluſton, which had been better before; being hurried to keep 
the preſs going, and ſome obſervations elſewhere are miſp}ac- 
ed, &c. Miſtakes in hiſtory and chronology, are not to be aſcrib- 
ed to me, but my authors; and amidſt ſuch a diverſity, I was in 
doubt ſometimes which to follow. | 

J ſet up as a patron for no party, but for truth alone. I intend- 
ed juftice to all, by acknowledging their properties, and alſo to 
truth, and their own intereſt, in order to reform them, by pointing 
ont their faults ;. which my ſenſe of the dignity of reaſon, philo- 
fophy and religion, made a painful taſk to me. As I was thus 
obliged to act the part of a critic, or judge, I conſidered that juſ- 
tice knows no favourites, nor any difference between friends aad 
enemies; in this reſpect it was painted blind, that it might not ſee 
the parties, but only hear the cauſe; and this alſo recalled to my 
mind what the poet ſays to judges, 


Dare ye condemn the rightcovs cauſe, 
Have ye forgot. or never knew, 


That God will judge the judges too? 


Dr Watt's verſion of Pfal. lviii. 


If any party, (and there are too many ſuch,) think they have 
few or no faults, aud their oppoſites have few or no properties, and 
that I have not exerciſed an impartial juſtice towards them, they 
mult refer the matter to neutral judges ; and if ſuch are not diſpoſ- 
ed to correct their miſtakes, but to defend them, they will give 


occafion to a more particular delineation of them. Conſider, Prov. 


xxviii 13. Gal. iv 16. Though I have been obliged to learned and 
judicious friends, for their obſervations, before it went to the preſs, 


vet I ſhall ſtill reckon myſelf obliged to others for their remarks, ' 


that the next edition may be improved by them. I diſclaim bigo- 
try, or, in other words, infallibility and immutability, and am 
open to conviction ; and have no principles ſo fixed, but I am ready 
to change them when I fee reaſon for it; and whatever miſtakes or 
errors I may have committed, they were not intended. It is diſ- 
puted, whether the hypocrite, or the open profane, is the greateſt 
enemy to religion. or does the moſt hurt to it; but the bigot does 
more hurt to it, by his bitter ſpirit and furious zeal, than the hy- 
pocrite, the ſceptic, and the profligate, altogether ; there is no 
medium between moderation and madneſs. A bigot is a barbarian ; 
| bipotry cauſed not only ſchiſm, but perſecution, the utmoſt degree 
of madneſs and profaneneſs too, by raiſing a diſguſt at religion. 
See Dr Watt's Orthodoxy and Charity united in Gentle Maderati- 
on, without Indifference, Phil. iv 5. It is a ſchiſm from the great 
law of moderation, the golden medium, and ſafe way; and contrary 
to the royal laws of charity and humility, the ſoul of Chriſtianity, 
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Though charity rejoiceth in the truth, yet it kopeth the beſt, and 
| ſees the properties of others; but bigotry ſees only their faults, and 
that not to lament them, but rejoice in them; it is a canker worm 
that conſumes charity, the marrow and life of religion, Marth. vi 
3. it is worſe than ſcepticiſm, as it diſturbs the peace uf others, 
though honeſt inquirers for truth; and it prevents further diſoo- 
veries. One would have thought Mark ix 38. ſufficient to cure all 
party-bigotry, John xiii 35. Charity is more ready ta fee wherein 
others agree, than wherein they differ, and to rejoice when it finds 
any agreement: and humility is more ready to ſee its on faults 
than thoſe of others. Bigotry ſhews 1gnorance, envy, malice, pride, 
weakneſs, or the want of ſenſe and judgement. 

The following is a ſummary of the principles of a modern Scep- 
tic, collected out of his works, by a gentleman of Oxford univer- 
ſity, with references to the places where they occur, which we here 
ommit, and alfo ſeveral of the, principles for brevity's ſake, giving 
enough for a ſpecimen of Scepticiſm. The ſoul of man is not the 
ſame this moment that it was the laſt, it is not one but many things, 
it is nothing at all, it is the ageney of all the cauſes that operate 
throughout the ſenfible creation, and yet in it there is neither power 
nor agency, nor any idea of either; matter and motion may be the 
cauſe of thought. The external world does not exiſt, or at Jeaft 
its exiſtence may reaſonably, be doubted, the univerſe exiſts only in 
the mind, the mind does not exiſt, there being nothing but ideas 
and impreſſions in nature, the univerfe is nothing but a heap of per- 
ceptions without a ſubſtance. 

The human underſtanding acting alone, entirely ſubverts itlelf, 
and proves by argument that by argument nothing can be proved, 
(other Sceptics pretended to give a demonſtration, that no demon- 
ſtration could be given,) the nature of all things depends ſo much 
on man, that two and two would not be equal to four, nor the fire 
produce heat, nor the ſun light without an act of the human under- 
ſtanding, when we ſpeak of power as an attribute of any being ; 
God himſelf not excepted. We uſe words without meaning. Mu- 
ral intellectual and corporeal virtues, are nearly of the ſame kind, in 
other words, to want honeſty or underitanding, or a leg, are equal- 
ly the ſubje&s of moral diſapprovation, that adultery mult be prac- 
ticed, if men would obtain all the advantages of life, the perfec- 
tion of human knowledge is to doubt, yea, of our doubts them- 
ſelves ; philoſophy can only give us doubtful and Sceptical ſolutions, 
of doubtful and Sceptical doubts.” The inconſiſtence, contradio- 
tions and abſurdities of Sceptics and heretics thus appear, and yet 
they are the greateſt bigots, their credulity exceeds that of all o- 
thers, in believing ſuch inconfiftencies, as that a wiſe parcat would 
ſuffer any of his children to injure others without puniſhment, and 
never regard though they rob, plunder and kill each other, or that 
a wiſe artiſt would make machines of admirable workmanſhip, with- 
out motive, deſign or end. Pretended atheiſtical philoſphers ap- 
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peared in Greece and Rome, only a few centuries before Galen the 
phyſician and medical philoſopher, be, and his ſucceſſors have de- 
monſtrated that the animal ſtructure is a work of ſuch evident de- 
ſign, that it is impofible to any that knows it, to bean atheiſt, and 
indeed it is ſo with every thing in nature. None poſſeſſed of com- 
mon ſenſe can believe the Creator will not govern and judge his 
creatures. Few are willing to believe what is agrainft them, and 
they wiſh that not to be true which they are unwilling to believe, 
The Buchanites thought they would not die. Pyriho Laving de- 
fended himſelf from a dog that would have torn him preteuded a- 
gain to regret, having fo far believed his ſenſes. Epicurus, Lu- 
cretius, Spinoza, Hobs, Hume, Voltaire, &. were fimilar ſtrange 
monſters of madmen. 

There is ſcarcely a total madneſs unleſs in total Aupidity, or the 
intire abſence of the exerciſe of reaſon, but only partial, or in ſome 
things, quoad hoc, ane on other ſubj:&s ſuch ſpeak ſenſibly, partial 
knowledge and imperfe& views, taking a part for the whole, or 
the contrary, and viewing a thing only one way, conſtitutes the philo- 
ſophical, phyſiological, &c. madneſs, fo current now. The Newto- 
nian philoſophers and medical phyfiologiſts have laid the founda- 
tion of all the preſent theological errors, miſtaking and going be- 
yond tbeir province, viz. the nature and properties of matter, and 
blundered egregiouſly concerning theſe. Intelligent phy ſiciaus 
own they are all quacks, for they cannot account how dileaſes 
or medicines act, or give a reaſon for any thing; however, they 
have excluded. atheiſm entirely, by the knowledge they have at- 
tained of the deſign, uſe, ends, and final cauſes of the ſtructure, 

arts, and oeconomy of animal bodies, but they would infer mate- 
rialiſm, and deny a providence and a future ſtate, which Squire 
Baxter's enquiry into the nature and immateriality of the ſoul de- 
monſtrates beyond doubt ; for the Newtonian philoſophers are 
quacks or infidels herein. The neceflity of revelation and redemp- 
tion being owned by Heathens, it is wilful or wicked obſtinate ig- 
norance in ſuch as have acceſs to it, and the uſe of it, to pretend 
that Moſes and Chriſt were impoſters like Mahomed, the Pope 
is more a repreſentation of Zoroaſter, Mahomed, or the devil, 
than of Cliriſt, to whom, like Mahomed, he is directly oppoſite in 
every thing. If Chriſt had been the author of popery he would 
have been a greater impoſture than Zoroaſter or Mahomed, for it is 


the greateſt impoſture ever was in the world, when thoſe bred in it 


get education for auy learned profeſſion, or any mere than the ig- 
norant vulgar, ſeeing the horrid abſurdities of it they turn deiſts, 
if not ſceptics and intire infidels, crying out, what a groſs impoſ- 
ture is Chriſtianity, as if popery had any reſemblance to Chriftiani- 
ty. And the Abbe Raynal himſelf thus miſtook popery for Chrſti- 
anity. A foreigner bred in the confines between paganiſm and popery, 


told me the Pagans worſhipped ſeveral viſible objects, &c. and the 
| | Chriſtians 
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Chriſtians did to too, and could ſee no difference between them, but 


only that. the Pagans worſhipped the luminaries, which were more 
glorions objects than any the Chriſtians worſhipped, and beſides 


pictures, images, and a waffer god, which they firſt worſhipped, 
and then ate, moſt horrid, they worſhipped as many inferior deities 
or mediators, as the Pagans did. Superttition ſprings from phana- 


ticiſm and enthuſiaſm, which run higheſt in ſuperſtition, as bigotry 


does in ſcepticiſm. The popiſh pretence to miracles, tranſubſtantia- 
tion, abſolution by private confeſſion, infallihility, &ec, ſpring from 
the higheſt enthuſiaſm, as their angel and faint mediators and wor- 
ſnip, &c. and the Enpliſh ſaints days, popiſh notion of biſhop's 
powers, ceremonies, manner of baptiſm and burial muſical inſtru- 
ments, & c. and yet they call the Puritans, &. enthuſiaſts for pray- 
ing like men, or rational beings, The Quakers are more rational, 
manly and philoſophical, and not ſo enthuſiaſtic. The Mahome- 
dans are highly enthuſiaſtic about their falſe prophet. Nothing 
fetters the mind like ſuperſtition. Moſes and Chrift had no ſelf- 
intereſt, or worldly motives of pleaſures, riches, honour, ambition, 
pomp and glory, like Mahomed and the Pope, but the contrary,as to 
be expoſed to danger and ſufferings. We have given a general key 
to underſtand ſcripture paſſages, and texts concerning the Trinity, 
&c. that have occaſioned difficulties in the belief of it as a revelatis 
on, and of that doctrine. After having proved ſufficiently theſe 
topics, to convince all ſincere, honeit, impartial, unprejudiced en- 
quirers for truth, which is of the utmoſt importance to all to know 
and practice, as they will find ſooner or later, and for ſuch as are 
obſtinately determined to ſhut their eyes and refift it, they muſt 
periſh in their wickedneſs ; all that we could do would be to put 
them to ſilence, by removing all their objeaions, but as this would 
be a work tedious to others, and uſeleſs to both them and others, it 
was judged improper; we venture not into the public without the 
judgment aud concurrence of the moſt learned ingenious and judi- 


cious philoſophers, phyſicians, politicians, divines, & It is im- 


pious and ſacrilegious for any to offer to judge of, or diſcourſe on 
ſcripture withont the original languages; but when a certain time 
is appointed to educate candidates for the church, medicine, &c. 
that ſerves for qualifications, when the claſſes or colleges are attend- 
ed and payed the ſtated time, they cannot he rejected or remitted 
for the diſgrace of it, though the time was ſpent idely, or worlſe, 
reaſon ſays, ſufficient qualifications without aſking how or where 
they were gotten, or in what time, is the right plan. and a right 
examination, not a ſuperficial or nominal one, but this would not 
ſupport eſtabliſhed colleges and profeſſors. However much infide - 
lity or profaneſs prevail among medical men, they will not fell poi- 
ſon to one that would deſtroy himſelf and his neighbour ; but prin- 
ters and bbokſellers print and fell vicious books; modes of worſhip, 
ſpeculative faith or doctrines, Pagan, Deiſt, inſidel, &c, that lead 
not to imorality, and the hurt of e are excepted. : 
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it has been the misfortune of mankind to abuſe all their ta- 
lents and advantages, and thereby to turn them to their diladvan- 
tage, human I:arning aud ſrience is the faireſt flower in nature's 
garden, yet mankind by ibeir man) inventions, Ecel. vii 29. have 
Joſt their end: the world by all itz own wifdom, knew nut, nor could 
ever {11d out God the Creator and preferver of ali, Socrates the 
wiſeſt man in the Pagan world, or greateſt philoſopher, died in the 
boſom of idolatry, Athens had been the ſchoo! of the world, in 
which all the ſciences flowriſhed 600 years before Paul came to 
make known the unknownGod to them, Acts xvii 22. whoever com- 
pares Cicero's ogation, for Archias the poet with the goſpel, will ſee 
why men puffed up with the pride and vain glory of ſcience, falſely 
ſo called, 1 Tim. vi 20 oppoſcd and rejected the goſpel at firſt, and 
ever ſince, and aſcribe the knowledge of God, &c. they learned from 
revelation, to their own diſcoveries, the imorality of Heathens and 
of molt Sceptics has equalled their infidelity, and been the cauſe of 
it, John iti 19. Peace from perſecution has been abuſed by thoſe 
that profeſs Chriſtianity, as profperity is, ſo that the American na- 
tives reſolved not to be Chriſtians, and rejected the offers of clergy 
to preach to them, as they had loſt their former ſobriety and inte- 
grity, and learned fraud, lying, ſwearing, quarreling and diſcord 
in families, &c. by intercourſe with Chriftians, and fay Chriſtian 
religion is devil religion; and the Duteh, in order to get trading 
with Japan, deny the name, and ſay they are of a religion called 
Hollanders, In a logical difquifion concerning wiſdom and 
| happineſs, I have ſhewn, that morality and religion are the 
| Intereſt of the individual, and the bond of fociety, and would 
be practiced for their own utility, by all endowed with the 
exercife of reaſon and common tenſe, though there were nei- 
ther a providence nor a future ſtate; wiſdom conſiſts in chooſin 
the beſt ends, and the moſt proper means to attain theſe ends, ſee 
page 116. The Latin word for wiſdom ſigniſies to relith, our en- 
joyments, in order to be rehiſhed, mult de moderate and regular, 
elſe they will become inſipid, or taltcleſs, nay, loathſome and diſ- 
guſtful. Youthful folly renders age miſerable, by loading it with 
diſeaſes and painful reffections on palt folly, if not with indigence 
and want, by the loſe of time, health and means, in luxury, vice 
and folly. As the wants and weakneſs of mankind, chiefly in 
childhood, diftrefs and old age, render ſociety abſclutely needful, ſo 
the happinefs and comtort of it depends on performing the ſocial - 
duties, and not felfiſhly, like beaſts of prey, preying on one another, 
for ſociety cannot ſubſiſt without benevolence, ſympathy, truth and 
honefty, Matth. vi 12. charity, &c. but as irregularity and diſorder 
in the ſecond law of animal nature feems to be the ſource of the 
moſt and worſt vices, rooting out every good diſpoſition and feeling 
from the mind, we fhall give a plan to regulate it. 
MaTrimony, Shewing how the female ſex may obtain their end. 
It was ſaid at the beginning, that it was not good for man to be 
alone; but woman never was alone, the was deligned for wedlock as 
| | her 
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her immediate end. And hence aroſe the proveth, that to want 
that is the worſt thing, hence alſo the obſervation, that women will 
wed, whatever be the conſequence, Hence Hymen was called a 
god, and matrimony was reckoned paradiſe ; and hence perhaps the 


Mahomedan notion, that females have no ſouls, or future . exiſtence, 


becauſe they will change their religion for the worſt, or diſpoſe of it 
and the kingdom of heaven for wedlock with the wickedeft men, 
and yet perhaps the one half of them never get wedred, the cauſe 
of which originates from themſelves, and the remedy is in their own 
power, and though they are ſaid to govern men, and rule the world 


by art and policy, yet herein it evidently appears that they are deſ- 


titute of good policy. 1ſt, As none of the other ſex have the gift 
of perpetual] abſtinence, except a very few ſpeculative philoſophers, 
wrapt up in perpetual contemplation, and as the ſexes are produced 
nearly equal in number by nature, therefore almoſt all the fcx would 
ret into wedlock, if they had as much ſpirit and reſolution, ſenſe 
of honour and of intereſt, or of good policy, not to ſay virtue, chaſe 
tity, modeſty, decency, order, regularity, morality, religion, pie:y, 
ſobriety, good ſenſe, & c as to admit of no ſexual commerce out of 
wedlock, and rather to part with their life than their virtue, honour, 
innocency, &c. for any vows or promiſes of wedlock to be performs 
ed afterwards, for that 1s the ſure way to prevent it on the ſuppo- 
ſition that they have behaved ſo bcfore, thus many are deceived, im- 
poſed on, diſgraced and ruined ; as all the other ſex would ſooner 
or latter wed, (a very few before-mentioned excepted, and there are 
alſo ſome ſpeculative female philoſophers io wrapt up in contempla- 
tion, as to decline wediock) they ſeem to be deftitute even of pride 
itſelf, that liſten to ſuch as deſpiſe them, ſo as to reckon them un- 


worthy of being weded or companions for life, and of being fit on- 


ly to be diſgraced ; would make the meaneſt uſe or haſeſt abuſe of 
them; but if any individuals of the ſex are fo mean ſpirited as ta 
miſbehave, the reſt ſhould have no converſation nor ſociety with 
them, but hold them as lepers or peſts, to be hated and abhored by 
ail men, the reproach of the ſex, a ſhame and diſgrace to human 


nature or reaſon and moral agency, piety and purity, prudence, & c. 


certainly it is much better to have the ſociety of men for life, and 
to take care of them or provide for them, than only for a time. But 
2dly and chiefly, to keep the nuptial vows vnviolated with the 
utmoſt fidelity and integrity, as the contrary gives to bad a notion 
of the ſex, and ſo great an abhorence at thus impoſing on their 
huſbands, as to make men of ſpirit deteſt the ſex, and never have 
any connexion with any of them, as the ſect of the Eſſeus among 
the Jews did, being naturally led co conclude that they behave ail 
the tame way when weded, ſo that if they make not a common 
cauſe of good policy, they will prevent others getting wedded, and 
chiefly thoſe in whom they are moſt intereiied as their own nearelt 
relations. An antient Legiſlator would make ws againſt adul- 


tory, thinking ſuch a thing could not happen, it being needlleſs for 
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a woman that has a huſband of her own, or a man that has a wife of 
his own, The avimals in the ſtate of nature, pair as ſoon as they 

can propaga te, and never adulterouily deſert their mates for others. 
Put 2dly, though all this good policy, morality and virtue were ob- 

ſerved, ſo as to recover the ſex from that reproach, which is perhaps 
too generally caſt on them, becauſe many deſerve it, yet there will 

be a neceſſity for many in almoſt every department of lite to abſtain 
from wedlock, unlefs the female fex return to the primitive mode of 
living according to nature, in temperance, plainneſs and ſimplicity 
cf food, dreſs, furniture, &c. uſing only what commodities their 
country produces, and forfaking the luxury of foreign ones, which 
have introduced many new diſegfes, and ſo changed their conſtituti- 
ons, as to render them a feeble, ſickly race, to produce a ſimilar 
progeny, whereas plain ſubſtantial food gives health and vigour, 
when accompanied with exerciſe in uſeful labours and employments, 
and all the uſe of clothes 1s to preſerve from the cold and cover 
nakedneſs. Now, if ſimplicity ot food and dreſs and application tv 
buſineſs were practiſed, and children trained up in that manner, the 
impediments in that cafe would be removed, if no demands were 
made, but what huſbands were able and willing to afford. Inſtead 
of attracting, enchanting and catching, they repell and affright by 
their luxurious and gorgeous dreſs, eſpecially with towering, frizzl- 
ed ſummits, winged with plumage, as if about to fly. Now, this 
ſcheme 1s ſelf-intereſt and good policy, as well as wiſdom and virtue, 
and we ul! render the ſex angelic, and the philoſopher obſerves they 
are either angelic or diabolic. Du Boſque obſerves, that marriages 
which are not only agreeable but pleaſant and happy in their be- 
ginning, are often grievous in their progreſs and tragical in their 
end The caufe and cure of unhappineſs in the marriage flate, me- 
rits the greateſt attention to prevent or remove it; an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of remedy. Some to pleaſe the eye 
plague the heart, few deſire chiefly thoſe accompliſhments which on- 
ly can render fociety happy during life. Many expect that ſatisfac- 
tion which 13 not to be found in any earthly enjoyment ; the hap- 
pineſs of nuptial ſociety, families, and all ſociety depends on mutual 
affection and obliging manners, to pleaſe and care for each other as 
for ones ſelf, having but one will, intereſt and end, and not different 
or oppolite ones, ſympathyzing mutually with one another in all 
troubles of body, mind or lot, we love ourſelves, notwithſtanding all 
our faults, and we ſhould love one another alſo, they are miſerable 
that do not delight moſt in that ſociety with which they are moſt 
connected, if they begin to think of one another with indifference, 
not to ſay averſion, their days loſe their reliſh, and their nights their 
tranquility, all affections ſhould be moderate, as violent paſſions 
ſoon exhaut themſclves, all extraordinaries ſhould be avoided, from 
phyſical reaſons it is certain that'a good appearance without good 
fenſe or good diſpoſitions and agreeable manners will not be agree- 
able long, but the latter will without the former, al} * 
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ſtriek only at firſt, and ſoon become equally familiar, the want of 
good ſeuſe and good nature are the deformities and difeaſes of the 
mind, we ſhouid do to others as we wilh them to do to us, 

L ſhall finiſh with the concluſion of my philoſophical deſcription 
of the different fouls, (z. e. caſts of mind,) tor nouriſhing different 
principles and religions Half thinking, half learned, half ealigh- 
tened, volatile, or narrow minds, that are unable or unwilling to 
think and conſider, examine and view things rightly and fully, or 
at all; baving their eyes ditcaſed, or their minds purblinded by ip + 
norance, prejudice, partiality, pride, fe!f-conceir, old cuſtom, fa- 
ſhion, wilful obſtinancy ; or, on the contrary, by levity, vanity, 


curioſity, deſire of novelty, ſingularity, contention, oppoſition, am- 


bition, covetouſneſs, licentious diſpoſitions and practices, are ſoils 
fit to nouriſh all kinds of infidelity and hereſy, &c. as materialiſin, 
idealiſm, atheiſm, deiſm, idolatry, paganiſm, mahomedaniſm, mo- 
dern judaiſm, ſuperſtition, phanatiſm, ſcepticiſm, enthuſiaſm, per- 
ſecution, protaneneſs, ſchiſm, ſocinianiſm, ſolifidianiſm, antinomian- 
iſm. &. And in their philoſophical, theological and literary wars, 


fight only with creatures of their own fancies; when contending 


with truth, reaſon and revelation, the conftitution of nature, the 
preſent providential ftate of the world, the moral government of 
the univerſe, or the conduct of providence, &c. they contend only 
with hideous ſpectres, and monſtrous metamorphaſed apparitions, 
the creatures of a diſordered imagination, framed by the preju- 
dice of education and ill humours. Half a machine ſeems mon- 
ſtrous to novices, | | 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taſte not, the ethereal ſpring ; 

For ſhallow drauglits intoxicate the brain, 


But drinking deep will fober it again, 
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ERRATA and OMMISSIONS 

Page 3. after the poetry add, or ſpend. p. 14. 1. 18. and 19. 
from foot, read ancient Egyptians. P. 16.1. 8. after they, r. after- 
wards. 1. 10. dele the period before ſee. 1, 14. after wind, ſupl. 
Iſa. x]. 7. P. 17. I. 15. from foot, after heat, ſupl. air. P. 22. J. 
15. from foot, r. phyſical caules and medical ufes, and for medical 
or healing art, r. always profeſſion. P. 27. l. 15: ſupl. the food we 
take is firlt turned to chyle, and then mixed with the blood, the 
chyle of fowls, and what have no breafts to ſuckle, is clear as others 
in the thoracic duct, but white in the lacteals; milk and chyle are 
much the fame, having the ſame productions and accidents as ſerum 
or whey, oil or butter, ſuggar, &c. they have the three ſtages of 
fermentation like vegetables, and go not directly to the putrifactive 
like animal. P. 27. l. 7. from foot, before diſeaſe, r. conſtitutional. 
P. 31. I. 21. dele fevers. P. 34. 1. 27. after but, ſupl. at the flood. 
I. 6. from foot, after again, ſupl, the cataracts or water ſpouts in 
the air broke out, Gen, vii 11. P. 35. 1. 6. for its, r. the earth's. P. 
28. 1. 19. ſupl. feathers both weaken and corrupt the ſyſtem, being 
perhaps the moſt uawholſome bed ; clean hair or wool are better; 
ftraw or vegetable matters are beft ; woollen cloths for the bed or 
body, or down, are the only ſalutary ones, filk, &ec. the guts of 
animals and flaxen ones are not ſo. P. 39. I. 5. for puſh, r. put. 
P. 40. |]. 18. God is the efficient cauſe of all motion, the mechant- 
cal, inſtrumental is the motion ſeen, as the machine, fire, air, water, 
&, P. 50. |. 2. from foot, after marks, ſupl. of. P. 52.1. 9. 
after of, ſupl. thoſe called. L 14. for liquid light and air, r. quid 
air, &c. P. 5. l. 23. for that, r. the above. P. 54. |. 12. from 
foot, before to, ſup]. and P. 58. l. 28. for ſceptic, r. antiſceptic. 
J. 29. ior antiſceptic, r. ſceptic. J. 5. from foot, dele metals, &c. 
P. 61. J. 17. from foot, before that, ſupl. rightly. P. 61. 1. 4. ſupl. 
with animal food eat freſh raw vegetables, as ſalads, fruits, turnips, 
&c. they prevent the ſcorbutic inflamatory putrefactive effects, and 
make it more light and eaſy of digeſtion. P. 62. |. 1. for this, r. 
a cold. 1. 18. for ſtomach, r. inteſtines. P. 63. I. 8. though medi- 
cal materialiſts ſay according to the quantity and perfection of the 
brain is the degree of reaſon, yet one of them told me he found the 
tea unicorn has a larger brain than man, and much of the ſame 
form, which changed his principle. P. 65, 1, 12. delc __ 
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J. 21. for former, r. ufcd. P. 79 l. 7. from foot, after heate, ſup!. 
and wet cold, &c, 1, 2. r. voluntary mad. P. yo. 1. 5. profody is 
not now praGiifed as originally, it was a-kin to our muſic. P. 92, 


1. 5. for of the, r. called. J. 5. before of, ſupl. of fome. P. 95. J. 4. 


the ſpeeifc difference between man ard brutes is the capacity of 
turning the porceptive capzcity through the paſt perceptions, and 
forming abſtrad& ideas about alieat or unknown objects, the mark 
of reaſon is to compare and compound ideas, and form abſtract 
ones about paſt and future hings, and all the world, the brutes 
ſouls have their powers fuiſhed at once, man's are matured by de— 
grees, the boy is a vegetable when afi-ep. P. 98. at 2diy, there 
cannot be two beings infinitely powerful, for none of them would 
be fo. P. 101. l. 24. for ſeems, r. is ſaid. P. 104.1. 4. Kings are 
called wil! bealls, Dan. vii. viii. Rev, Xi! £:1. P. 108. J. 8. one ſail 
of a cauſe he gained, thouph it was law it was not equity, an odd 
account of his profeffion, juſtice is {till the ſame, but laws differ 
as the times and climes. P. 109. |. 11. after and, ſupl. with their 
wives and children, P. 110. I. 2. from the foot, for a ſavage, r. 
one. P. 111. I. 17. from foot, before as, ſupl. contemptible. P. 
112. after the poetry, ſupl. the name itſelf of a good man, and a 
great genius is held the higheſt title, as Titus was a higher title 
than emperor, Codrus than king, Bacon tnan viſcount, Newton, 
Lineus, &c. than Eques, Baronet, Boerhaave, Prideaux, than doc- 
tor, Ganganelli than pope, Uſher than biſhop, &c. &c. A good 
Dame alone does honour to the poſſeſſor, without which others 
bring only contempt. P. 116. zfter the poetry, ſupl. et genus, 
&c. Oyid, our kindred and anceſtors, and what we have not ac- 
quired by our own merit I ſcarce call our own, honour and ſhame 
from no condition rife ; act well your part there all the honour lies, 
Pope. P. 122. I. 14. after eclipſe, add at Chriſt's death. P. 128. 
I. laſt, r. Mahomed Alli. P. 15g. 1. 19. for trasſlations, r. tranſ- 
actions. I. 1. but now they ſay the idolatry of Chriftians began with 
the worſhipping Chriſt. P. 159. l. 26. for at, r of. P. 167.1. 15. 
from foot, ſupl. Heb. ii. 16, 17. Chriſt has three characters in ſcrip- 
ture, 1. abſolute ſupreme God. 2, oeconomical and relative, as fon, 
g. of humanity, as an example to mankind in relation to God as Fa- 
ther of all, without conſideration of the union of his human nature 
to his divine perfon. P. 173. J. 2. Conftantine cauſed his brother and 
father-in-law, his wife and ſon be murdered. P. 189. I. 8. The 
unity of popery is by implicit faith, ſeep. 95. P. 243.1. 19. from 
foot, r. Cyrus. P. 260. dele l. 6. P. 267.1. 7. for diſcreet and break, 
r. wicked, ſtruck, P. 219. at foot, ſupl. ſee Weſt on prayer. P. 281. 
J. 2. from foot, after from, add fin. P. 286. 1. 17. before in, ſupl. na- 
ture. P. 297. JI. 12. for healing, r. heal in. P. 301. 1. r1. for do, r. the 
ſame. P. 302. I. 6. from foot, for leaſt, r. laſt. and add at the period, 
ſavages that had many wives or ſlaves, would not train horſes, but 
made them do what horſes ſhonld do, though great loſers by it, as 


one man with two horſes and a plow &c. harrows, cart, &c. will do 


more than perhaps 50 men in a day at digging, raking, carrying 


manure to the fields and crops from them, &c, Graſs ſeeds ſhould be 


lown when land is to reſt. . 
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